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Editorial Preface 


THIEMO BREYER & THOMAS WIDLOK 


How are animal-human relations situated? What characterizes such situations? 
And how can situationality as a theoretical concept help to elucidate ethnographic 
descriptions and vice versa? For current anthropological and philosophical inquir- 
ies into animal-human relations, these turn out to be highly relevant questions. To 
investigate the numerous kinds of engagements in environments that are shaped 
by humans, animals, and material objects at the same time, the authors in this book 
make use of the concepts of situation, embodiment, and emplacement in develop- 
ing their diverse theoretical and methodological approaches on the topic. In line 
with the traditions of social phenomenology and ethnographic anthropology, we 
propose that all encounters take place or are embedded and shaped by situations 
and thus it is important to spell out what constitutes a situation and what kinds of 
situations we can differentiate. Between the momentary situation of being in the 
same place with another sentient being and an overarching historical situation (e.g. 
the “colonial situation”, a “hunting-ban situation”, etc.), a variety of situations 
open up as fields of research and as frames for studying relations between humans 
and animals. These are investigated by the contributions to this volume in an in- 
terdisciplinary way, bringing together insights from anthropological fieldwork and 
theory as well as phenomenological analyses of conceptual resources and intimate 
(inter-)subjective experience. 

An underlying intuition of our project is that the concept of “situation” has 
theoretical benefits over the broader concept of “context”—which is more com- 
mon in hermeneutical approaches in anthropology and beyond—“Situation” em- 
phasises the materiality and bodiliness of agentivity. The referential structure con- 
necting actions and situations is thereby not conceived as some kind of abstract 
intertextuality, but as an intercorporeal indexicality. For the case of human-animal 
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relations, this makes particular sense, insofar as we cannot presuppose a linguisti- 
cally mediated cognitive infrastructure between interactants. Describing animal- 
human encounters in terms of a communicative context of shared symbols there- 
fore has its problems while describing it in terms of shared situations introduces 
less of a human bias and puts the participants more on a par with each other. 

Referring to “situation” instead of “cultural contexts” and similar more con- 
ventional concepts also profits from situations being “singular multiplicities” (J. 
Zigon), i.e. they are characterized by the singularity of a situation (that affects 
individuals in a particular constellation) and by the assemblages that multiply 
across space and time (and regularly channel what can be done). Sometimes this 
relation is expressed by distinguishing “situations” (plural of “a situation”) and 
“situation” (“the situation of”), but explicating the productive tension between sin- 
gularity and multiplicity is one of the key questions that need to be addressed. 
Again, for our reflections on animal-human relations this makes particular sense 
in that humans and animals encounter one another in both ways at the same time, 
as singular individual selves and as representatives of their recognizable kind. For 
an anthropological theory of human-animal relations this double-link, to singular- 
ity recorded in ethnographic descriptions and to multiplicity captured in cultural 
analyses, therefore promises to be a productive and innovative perspective. Our 
effort was to bring together experts from (phenomenological) philosophy and an- 
thropology to investigate the value of “situation” and “situationality” as concep- 
tual tools for ethnographic investigations in general and the analysis of human- 
animal relations in particular. Thus, our goal was twofold: firstly to enhance our 
understanding of animal-human relations and secondly to continue and deepen the 
disciplinary dialogue between anthropology and phenomenological philosophy. 

This collective volume emerged out of a conference held at the University of 
Cologne in February 2017. We would like to thank the a.r.t.e.s. Graduate School 
for the Humanities Cologne for providing the excellent infrastructure for organiz- 
ing this event and the DFG-funded Collaborative Research Centre 806 “Our Way 
to Europe” as well as the University of Cologne Competence Area IV “Cultures 
and Societies in Transition” for their generous financial support. For their invalu- 
able help during the editorial work on this book, we would like to express our 
gratitude to Carina Sperber, Erik Norman Dzwiza, Andrew Krema, and Zachary 
Hugo. Last but not least, we thank the editors of “Human-Animal Studies” for 
accepting our volume into their series and the staff at transcript for the frictionless 
process of printing. 


The Situationality of the Lifeworld 
Reflections on Key Terms Concerning 


Human-Animal Relations 


ERIK NORMAN DZWIZA 


Abstract: The primary aim of this chapter is to offer a philosophical toolkit for 
understanding our lifeworldly experience of nature. With this task in mind, Ed- 
mund Husserl’s (1859-1938) phenomenological methods will be brought together 
with some of Karl Bühler’s (1879-1963) linguistic considerations in order to 
make sense of key terms concerning the human-animal relation, such as ‘Tife- 
world’, ‘nature’, ‘animal’, ‘situation’ and ‘context.’ The first task is to understand 
how we experience nature in our lifeworld. Despite the fact that Husserl never 
gives us as a systematic approach to the experience of nature in the lifeworld, he 
nonetheless provides us with all we need for such an undertaking by investigating 
the lived body as a source of experiencing nature from the so-called personalistic 
attitude. This point of entry helps us to capture the situationality of the lifeworld 
in at least four aspects, which we presumably share with higher animals: (1) Ori- 
entation, (2) expression, (3) praxis and will, and (4) value and feeling. The third 
step is to show that all aspects taken together are crucial for embodied interaction 
as a common ground for human-animal relations, with a special emphasis on the 
constitution of common habitüs with pets. With the help of Bühlers distinction be- 
tween situation and context, it is to be shown that common habitiis could be un- 
derstood as a resource of implicit knowledge, thus informing our situated prac- 
tices with pets. This leads to a final question: Can pets become persons in our 
lifeworld? Above all, such an attempt at a scientific approach to the lifeworldly 
experience of nature could be seen as a first but necessary step for investigating 
more complex relations in this regard, such as those between phenomenology, 
psychology, and anthropology on the one hand, and the lifeworldly, natural, and 
human sciences on the other. 
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1. INTRODUCTION: WHAT DOES ‘EXPERIENCING AND 
KNOWING NATURE’ MEAN? 


Despite the rich history of the philosophy of nature, especially in the biologically 
informed philosophical anthropology of the 20™ century (see for instance Uexküll 
1909, Plessner 1975 [1928], Scheler 1928, Gehlen 1940, Portmann 1956, Buy- 
tendijk 1991 [1965], or Jonas 1973), there is, curiously enough, no scientific ap- 
proach to the study of nature from a lifeworldly perspective. This may rightly seem 
quite remarkable, given the prominence of nature in our daily experience. Imag- 
ine, for example, that you are walking through botanical gardens, eating an apple 
while enjoying the sun and watching dogs play, when you come across a jogger 
wearing a t-shirt protesting the laboratory use of animals. There are not only dif- 
ferent types of experiences of nature captured in this brief example (i.e., aesthetic, 
sensual, and political), but there is also a constant interweaving of the scientific 
knowledge of nature with the lifeworldly experience of it. With regards to the 
former, we could refer to the knowledge of nature provided by the natural and 
human sciences, which are familiar to us by studying subjects as physics, biology 
or geography, on the one hand, and philosophy, history, or archeology, on the 
other. Evidently, these ways of ‘experiencing and knowing nature’ inform each 
other, making it quite a tricky issue to decide where to draw the line between life- 
world and science. This situation becomes even more complex if we take media 
into account. While walking in the botanical garden, for example, you could try to 
compare the biological names and information written on the plaques with what 
you know about the phenomena of plants and google the history of their first ex- 
ploration (for the difference of Folk taxonomy and scientific taxa see Clark 
1994:17-23). In light of this complicated initial situation it seems quite plausible 
that there is no scientific approach to the lifeworldly experience of nature. That is 
why the aim of this chapter is to provide a framework for this particular experi- 
ence.! 


1 The idea and central assumptions of this chapter were inspired by my dissertation, 


which is expected to be published in 2019. 
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1.1 Husserl’s Ideas Il as a starting point 


In the following, I suggest that we can find such a framework in the phenomeno- 
logical philosophy of Edmund Husserl, more precisely in his /deas II? After giv- 
ing us a General Introduction to a pure Phenomenology in Ideas I (Husserl 
1976a), and reflecting on Phenomenology and the Foundations of the Sciences in 
Ideas III (Husserl 1971), Husserl now offers us Phenomenological Investigations 
of Constitution (Husserl 1991) in Ideas II. 

The book is divided in three sections, each inquiring into the ‘constitution’ of 
a specific “region of realities” (Husserl 1971: 42, my own transl.): After investi- 
gating the Constitution of Material Nature and the Constitution of Animal Nature, 
in section three Husserl examines the Constitution of the Spiritual [geistige] 
World. It should seem obvious, prima facie, that the first and second section 
should earn our attention. Unfortunately, on a closer look, they turn out to be dis- 
appointingly unhelpful for our purposes, because nature is not understood there in 
a lifeworldly manner. Fortunately, however, understanding the reasons for this 
disappointment brings us closer to what we are looking for. 

The two most basic assumptions of Husserl’s investigations in /deas I are that 
(1) all sciences are founded by a specific region, which determines how the former 
are to be understood, and that (2) the phenomenologist is able to identify the acts 
performed by subjective consciousness which are most relevant for the constitu- 
tion of every region (cf. Husserl 1976a: 321). Husserl’s analysis therefore starts 
with remarks on a specific idea of nature connected to the relation between subject 
and object: The primary object of Husserl’s interest in the first two sections is the 
idea of nature as understood by the natural sciences of the modern era (Husserl 
1989: 1-4). There he seeks to clarify how our subjective experience constitutes the 
possibility of developing this specifically modern understanding of nature in terms 
of a causal nexus of material and animated objects (which are studied particularly 
within physics, biology, and psychology). 

Rather than jumping straight into the depths of such analyses of constitution, 
it is important to consider first Husserl’s general notion of the concept of ‘attitude.’ 
It unveils that the nature of modern science is experienced by ‘theoretical subjects’ 


2 The book /deas II is mainly based on manuscripts written between 1912 and 1918, but 
which were first published posthumously in 1952 as Vol. IV of the collected works, the 
Husserliana. For its history see the introductions and annotations of the editor of Husserl 
(1991). Because of its complicated history, there will be a new edition in 2018, edited 


by Dirk Fonfara in cooperation with the Husserl Archives in Cologne, Germany. 
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in a correlative mode called the ‘theoretical attitude’ (cf. ibid.: 2f.). The implica- 
tions of this are striking for our interest, because understanding nature through the 
theoretical attitude leads to a systematic exclusion of the attitude of the “valuing 
and the practical subject.” Thus, experiencing nature as something with value and 
practical usability (ibid.: 2) is excluded: “In ordinary life,” Husserl emphasizes, 


[...] we have nothing whatever to do with nature-Objects [in the sense of natural science]. 
What we take as things are pictures, statues, gardens, houses, tables, clothes, tools, etc. 
These are all value-Objects of various kinds, use-Objects, practical Objects. They are not 


Objects which can be found in natural science. (Ibid.: 27) 


Before we go deeper into the structure of the lifeworldly experience of nature, two 
comments on Husserl’s notion of attitude should be mentioned in relation to, re- 
spectively, (1) their performing subject, and (2) their possible intertwining. First, 
such attitudes are not totally distinct in the concrete performance of the subject. 
Husserl illustrates the relation of attitudes with the example of a physician: De- 
pending on which attitude we are actually “living in” a “change of attitude” (ibid.: 
8) takes place. Such a change could be caused by different motives, be it the radi- 
ant beauty of the sky or the practical need of observation interfering with the the- 
oretical considerations (cf. ibid).” Secondly, attitudes intertwine with each other 
in complex forms: There is not just the possibility of judging, valuing and acting 
in the theoretical attitude, thus creating ‘logical’, ‘axiological’ and ‘praxeological’ 
theories (cf. ibid.: 8-11), but also there can be a blurring of theory, value, and 
praxis in the routines of most professions. 

To keep a long story short, we can distill the attitudes mentioned above into 
two main types: On the one hand the theoretical attitude of the natural sciences, 
which Husserl later calls the “naturalistic attitude”; on the other hand the non- 
theoretical attitude of ordinary life, including values and practical aspects, which 
Husserl later calls the “personalistic attitude” (ibid.: 173f.; cf. Ferencz-Flatz 2017: 
220f.).* Precisely this latter type of experience is broadly discussed under the title 


3 As we see, aesthetics is a sub-dimension of the axiological attitude called the “affective” 
or “pleasure attitude” which grasps the natural environment in an original way (Husserl 
1989: 8; cf. Husserl 1973a: 93; for the relation aesthetic-theoretical attitude see Lem- 
beck 1999). With this in mind, one could understand the work of Romanticism as an 
inspiring resource for descriptions of nature within the aesthetic attitude. 

4 Both attitudes, the naturalistic and the personalistic, remain naive, compared to the tran- 
scendental attitude of the phenomenologist. Whereas the latter brackets the experienced 


existence of the world in order to investigate the subjective constitution thereof, natural 
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‘spiritual world,’ the topic of the third section of the book. And this is the key for 
the understanding of the lifeworld. 


1.2 Personalistic attitude, spiritual world and the lifeworld 


As we have seen so far, the personalistic attitude concerns exactly what is ruled 
out in the naturalistic attitude. It is the attitude in which we are most of the time in 
our lives and on which the specialized attitudes of sciences, be they natural or 
humanist, are founded (cf. Husserl 1989: 143). Because of this we should not won- 
der at the fact that the ‘spiritual world’, which we experience within the personal- 
istic attitude, seems quite familiar to us. It is a cultural-historical world, in which 
we act as practical, valuing, and expressive persons; as such, we are gifted with 
certain skills which we develop, evaluate, and perform in concrete interaction 
within a complex society (which includes artefacts, institutions, etc.) (cf. ibid.: 
172-302). This world, which is structured by motivation, expression, and under- 
standing, has got—seen from the phenomenological standpoint—an “ontological 
priority” (ibid.: 281). Seen under this light, both the sciences and the scientists 
appear as historical products of a specialized and partial worldview which is nec- 
essarily founded in the personalistic experience of the spiritual world (cf. Husserl 
1989: 374-378). Combined with phenomenology’s aspiration to understand the 
objective structure of this subjective world (cf. Husserl 1976: 126-138), I follow 
Manfred Sommer in interpreting the spiritual world as Husserl’s “first phenome- 
nology of lifeworld” (1984: ix). The most important consequence of this assump- 
tion for our question is that terms like ‘lifeworld’ and ‘spiritual world’ on the one 
hand, and ‘personalistic attitude’ and ‘lifeworldly attitude’ on the other hand be- 
come synonymous.” 

Taking this for granted, the Husserlian analyses of the spiritual world may 
seem to be a rich source for the lifeworldly experience of nature. But appearances 


and human scientific research is performed while the natural belief of the real existence 
of the world remains active (cf. Husserl 1976a: 56-71). For the relation of the natural to 
the personalistic attitude, which cannot be discussed in this context, see Staiti 2009: 
225-228; Luft 2002: 7; Orth 1999: 126; Crowell 1996: 98; Sommer 1984: xxxili-xxxV. 

5 Further consequences are: (1) There is an early and a late version of a phenomenology 
of the lifeworld in Husserl, which are (2) both led by the idea of grasping the objective 
structure of subjective experience, despite the fact that (3) there is an experienced plu- 
rality of lifeworlds (cf. Husserl 1973b:177). For Husserl’s later phenomenology of life- 
world see Husserl (1976b) and its supplemental volumes (Husserl 1993, 2008). 
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are deceitful. Nowhere does Husserl give a broader analysis our lifeworld experi- 
ence of nature from the perspective of the personalistic attitude—neither in his 
early (cf. Crowell 1996: 87), nor in his later investigations of the lifeworld 
(cf. Dzwiza, unpublished dissertation: part II, ch. 3). The question of the underly- 
ing reasons becomes urgent when we consider that the method used would in prin- 
ciple have been able to capture nature from a personalistic point of view. One main 
reason could be the powerful opposition between nature and spirit which was a 
widespread topic of discourse in academia, mainly at the end of the 19" and the 
beginning of the 20" century (cf. Orth 2003). If we reconsider the structure of 
Ideas II, it becomes obvious that precisely this opposition holds sway throughout 
this book: The whole work has as its guiding thread the gap between nature, the 
natural sciences, and the naturalistic attitude on the one hand, and spirit, the human 
sciences, and the personalistic attitude on the other. On the basis of this strict op- 
position, Husserl was not able to give a systematic approach to a hybrid topic: 
namely, the experience of nature from the personalistic attitude—despite the fact 
that Husserl himself was quite aware of the problematic character of this strict 
opposition and longed for a more sufficient solution (cf. Husserl 1968: 54; Hus- 
serl 1968: 376f.; Husserl 1976b: 298f.). 

Such a diagnosis should not make us surrender: While Crowell may indeed be 
right in saying that there is “in the personalistic attitude [...], curiously, no deter- 
minate idea of nature at all” (1996: 99, emphasis in original), there are at least 
some “vague ideas’ connected to rich descriptions of the two main sources through 
which we experience nature in lifeworld: our lived body and our surrounding 
world. 


2. THE LIVED BODY AS A SOURCE OF EXPERIENCING 
NATURE IN THE LIFEWORLD 


2.1 A personalistic perspective on the lived body 


Before we start to investigate our lived body as a source of experiencing nature in 
the lifeworld, a brief reference to the idea of the phenomenological method should 
be given: To provide something like a phenomenology of nature as experienced 
from the personalistic attitude means to take the word ‘experienced’ seriously. If 
one describes human-animal interactions in an anthropomorphic way and bases 
this description on alleged perceived reality, it is not the goal of transcendental 
phenomenology to falsify this description. Rather, the goal of phenomenology is 
to understand the constitutive principles involved in the description of any object 
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(e.g. empathy, expression, association etc.). In order to achieve this, transcenden- 
tal phenomenology captures both the underlying attitude (natural, naturalistic, per- 
sonalistic, etc.) and the act of the subject (perceiving, phantasizing, feeling) and 
thus compares the meaning of the most relevant terms with the experience of the 
object. 

As we have seen, the meaning of the term nature depends on the attitude in 
which we live. Within the personalistic attitude we experience (nature-)objects as 
something with value and practical usability, implying, as we will see, emotional 
and, as mentioned above, aesthetic qualities. If we now try to capture the experi- 
ence of nature from this personalistic attitude, one could argue that the term ‘per- 
sonalistic’ already entails the exclusion of natural phenomena. But how do we 
perceive nature in our daily lives if not through the eyes of our personal, encul- 
tured outlook? (Cf. Ferencz-Flatz 2017: 218f.)° If we begin, therefore, with this 
methodological assumption, then we also see that Husserl comprehensively deals 
with the two main ‘fields’ through which we experience nature in the lifeworld: 
The ‘lived body’ (cf. Staiti 2009: 224) and our “surrounding world’ (Husserl 
1989: 193, original emphasis). But it nonetheless remains a problem that Husserl 
was, for reasons mentioned above, not able and willing to give a phenomenologi- 
cal interpretation of the lifeworldly experience of nature. On the one hand, the 
nature-side of the ‘lived body’ is not personalistic enough, because it is mostly 
understood in relation to the naturalistic idea of nature; on the other hand, the 
‘surrounding world’ seems too personalistic, because it is mostly understood in 
relation to the spiritual.’ Yet, what we do have are a few passages that demarcate 
acute ways through which nature is experienced from a lifeworldly perspective. 
To show this, I want to give a quick overview of Husserl’s considerations of the 
lived body and enrich these Husserlian thoughts with termini technici given to us 
by Karl Bühler. In this way, we will see that the lived body functions as the key 
for all further considerations thanks to its unique meaning for our lifeworldly ex- 
perience in at least four aspects: orientation (1), expression (2), praxis (3), and 
value (4). 


6 We could imagine the possibility of an impersonal experience of nature, e. g. in deper- 
sonalization by drug usage or trance states. But these are rare cases that do not reduce 
the evidence of our claims here. 

7 Therefore, it is not accidental that the translators of Ideas II had chosen the term ‘sur- 
rounding world’ for the original German term ‘Umwelt,’ which could also be translated 
as ‘environment,’ and was already used in this sense by Uexkiill (1909). For the relation 
of Husserl to Uexkiill, see Ferencz-Flatz (2017: 222, 226ff.). 
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2.2 Embodied experience as situated experience: 
Orientation and expression 


By drawing on both Husserl and Bühler, it is possible to delineate how the lived 
body appears as the center of orientation in a lifeworldly situation, be it spatial, 
temporal, or personal. What Bühler calls the “Origo” is nothing other than the 
“here-now-I system of subjective orientation” structuring every kind of “situation” 
(Bühler 1990: 102, 149). This means that, for Bühler, situationality is necessarily 
bodily-oriented. Fittingly, the body is a central topic in Husserlian phenomenol- 
ogy. Between 1907 and 1911, Husserl explored the crucial role of the sensible and 
motile body for the constitution of the most fundamental structures of our world, 
be it spatial, temporal, or personal (cf. Husserl 1973a: 190, 1973c: 80, 224). Yet, 
rather than focusing on certain points found in these earlier phenomenological in- 
vestigations of the body—most notable of which being the intertwining of the ex- 
tensive/expressive ‘Körper’ and the sensible/sensing ‘Leib’*—we could draw our 
attention to /deas II, in which all these particular insights were combined in the 
analyses of the spiritual world. 

In addition to this aspect of orientation, the fact that the body is expressive is 
of utmost relevance for our lifeworld, because all communication goes with ex- 
pression (cf. Husserl 1989: 231-248). As such, expression indicates a “unity of 
Body and spirit” (ibid.: 241) through which sense comes to expression. “Empathy 
into persons” is by this definition “nothing else than precisely that apprehension 
which understands the sense” (ibid.: 244, original emphasis). By understanding 
through expression that other persons see me as I see them, I “fit myself into the 
family of men”, as a “social man, as a comprehensive unity of Body and spirit”, 
(ibid.: 242, original emphasis). Thus, precisely through expressive communication 
we become a part of a spiritual world (cf. ibid.: 196f.), of a “communal spirit” 
(ibid.: 243, original emphasis). This becomes even more evident when one con- 
siders that this unity of an expressive body with a spirit fulfilled by sense is the 


8 In the English translation, the distinction between these German terms is indicated by 
the capitalization of the initial letter: i.e., “body” (Körper) and “Body” (Leib) (Husserl 
1989: 240; for the translators’ justification of this stratagem, see ibid.: xiv-xv). When 
citing the official English translation of Ideas II, I will abide by this convention. How- 
ever, within the text, I will continue to follow the more common convention of trans- 
lating “Leib” as “lived body” and reserving “body” for “Körper,” as I have already 


done. 
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basic pattern of our social-cultural world. We could find it metaphorically in lan- 
guage, in cultural artifacts and institutions, as well as quite literally in the lived 
body, i.e. through facial expressions, gestures, and voice. 

We could deepen the orientation dimension of the ‘Origo’ by taking into con- 
sideration the expressive qualities of the body. First, every vocal utterance speci- 
fies the situation by referring to a space, a time, and a person which function, 


39 66 


respectively, as “mark of the place,” “mark of the moment,” and as “mark of the 
sender” of the individual’s voice (Bühler 1990: 107). Second, we can point out 
something distinct in this situation through gesture, viewing, or language. This 
pointing Bühler calls deixis “ad oculos” (Bühler 1934: 80, original emphasis), 
which is just the Greco-Latin name for ‘pointing at the visible.’ Pointing at the 
visible is not just an economical way to refer to something particular which is 
situated in the “deictic field” surrounding our body through gesture, viewing, or 
(Bithler 1990: 81), it is also crucial for the whole system and 
genesis of language (cf. ibid.: 80ff., and below). 


999 


““deictic particles 


2.3 Embodied nature experience: 
Will and practice, feeling and value 


It is important to note that living as a person in the lifeworld means that we explore 
our lived body not just as crucial for our spatio-temporal orientation and expres- 
sion, but also as our primary “organ of the will’ (Husserl 1989: 159, original em- 
phasis), which mediates between the stimuli of the environment and the actions of 
a person: 


Wherever external things in my sphere of appearances function as practical stimuli, wher- 
ever tendencies arise—directed to me—to move things, work with them, change them, etc., 
there my Body is mediating and so are the tendencies related to it, tendencies to grasp, lift, 
push, resist, strike etc. (Ibid.: 295) 


As far as we can see, the things of our surrounding world can “function as practical 
stimuli’ for our lived body, as “the organ of original free movements” (ibid.), and 
thus give rise to tendencies to do something. Yet, such motivations for actions 
come not just from inanimate objects, animals (see Husserl 1989: 241f.), and per- 
sons in our surrounding world, but from one’s own lived body as well. This be- 
comes clear when Husserl discusses the intertwining of decision-making and per- 
sonal “faculties” (ibid.: 266). Precisely these faculties are captured by Husserl in 
the famous investigation on the “spiritual” and “physical” “I can”—which refers 
to an intuitive, but explicable knowledge of our spiritual and bodily abilities which 
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delimit our practical possibilities (ibid., original emphasis). To exemplify such ‘I 
can’s,’ one could think of simple abilities like seeing or walking for the physical 
‘I can,’ and of thinking or phantazising for the spiritual ‘I can’ (cf. ibid.: 266f.). 
Both types have in common the fact that, despite the biological inheritance of such 
abilities, we still have to develop them over the course of our lives, and the risk of 
losing them constantly remains (e.g. by accident or aging). Throughout our history 
such abilities become something we take for granted—an implicit ground or a 
“total style and habitus of the subject” (ibid.: 290, original emphasis; for habitu- 
alization see the contribution of Wehrle in this volume). While the topic of habit- 
ualization will become crucial at the end of this investigation, the most relevant 
aspect for our current concerns comes to the fore if we consider how the ‘I-can’- 
structure is guided by bodily necessities, which can generally be classified as 
tendencies: 


[A]ll life of the spirit is permeated by the ‘blind’ operation of associations, drives, feelings 
which are stimuli for drives and determining grounds for drives, tendencies which emerge 
in obscurity, etc., all of which determine the subsequent course of consciousness according 
to ‘blind’ rules. (Ibid.: 289; cf. ibid.: 267f.) 


In addition to the physical ‘I can,’ which forms a unity with the spiritual ‘I can,’ 
one could argue that here Husserl also describes something like the bodily ‘I ought 
to’ that shapes our lifeworld experience—and which could be seen as a rich field 
of familiarity with the natural. One could think, on the one hand, of the sensations 
of the inner organs (cf. Husserl 1973a: 44), be it the urge to defecate or urinate or 
be it hunger or thirst; but we could also think, on the other hand, of bodily “sen- 
sations of pleasure and pain” or “sensations of energetic tension and relaxation, 
sensations of inner restraint, paralysis, liberation etc.” (Husserl 1989: 160). That 
means, in analogy to the bodily sensations necessary for the appearance of things, 
we have bodily sensations necessary for the appearance of feelings and values 
(cf. ibid.: 159f.). In view of this, Husserl speaks of “value-reception” (Wert- 
nehmung) as an “analogon of perception” (Wahrnehmung). He defines the former 
as “the most original constitution of value” in the “sphere of feelings” (ibid.: 11, 
original emphasis). What we have here is nothing other than the natural-side of 
our lived body to which we have grown accustomed, i.e. that which guides our 
will and praxis and our values and feelings in interaction with the lifeworld. Fit- 
tingly, Husserl designates what he calls ‘associations, drives, feelings’ as a “basis 
of nature (‘my nature’) which is manifest in the play of lived experiences.” (Ibid.: 
293, original emphasis; regarding the interpretation of human nature as animalistic 
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and emotional cf. Midgley 1994: 35-38). Because of this dynamic relation be- 
tween the bodily and the spiritual aspect in regard to the practical will and felt 
value-reception, Husserl claims that “a human being’s total consciousness is [...] 
bound to the body” (ibid.: 160, original emphasis). 


3. EMBODIED COMMUNICATION AND INTERACTION AS 
COMMON GROUNDS FOR HUMAN-ANIMAL-RELATIONS 


What we have sketched out so far are two intertwined ways of experiencing nature 
from our lifeworldly perspective related to our lived body: on the one hand, 
through praxis, which is connected to the will, and on the other hand, through 
value, which is connected to feelings. In this way, we broadened the range of Hus- 
serl’s phenomenology. Now we have to broaden it further in order to understand 
those beings with which we share the experience of a lived body: animals.’ If we 
begin with this supposition—by performing “an assimilating modification of the 
empathy between humans” (Husserl 1973b, 182)'°—it seems justifiable to assume 
that most animals have all four elements which show up in experiencing their sur- 
rounding world: (1) orientation, (2) expression, (3) will and praxis, and (4) feeling 
and value-reception. As we have already mentioned, Husserl’s analyses of the 
spiritual world are mostly concerned with the complex relation between persons 
and their surrounding world.'! But if we consider our cultural practices within the 
spiritual world, then animals seem to be an unmissable part of it, as Christian 
Ferencz-Flatz (2017: 223) highlights: 


[...] animals are today raised, bred, mutated, kept, sold and eaten in various human institu- 
tions like zoos, industrial farms, slaughter houses, research labs, pet shops or restaurants, 
while our everyday experience of them is marked by representations of the toy industry, 
cartoons, cinema, video games, magazines or TV shows, which essentially adapt them to 


our human world by conferring upon them predicates of human meaning and interest. 


9 For the lifeworldly relation of the homeworld-alienworld to nature, see Husserl 1973b: 
177, 179; Ferencz-Flatz 2017: 223. 

10 All following translations of the Husserl 1973b are my own due to the lack of an official 
translation. 

11 The passages relevant for a phenomenological approach to animals are very poor and 
nowhere else, to my knowledge, does Husserl give us some more extensive investiga- 
tions (cf. Husserl 1989: 192, 200, 208, 251, 328f., 377). 
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In view of the omnipresence of animals in our world, it seems advisable to con- 
sider one of the most remarkable relations human and animals have with each 
other, a relation which became possible only because of domestication and indus- 
trialization: the relation to pets (regarding other relationships see the further con- 
tributions of this volume). According to Husserl, pets are a special case of animals, 
“insofar as they have been raised and educated by humans, they have acquired 
certain traits of humanity” (Husserl 1973: 626).'? In order to grasp the extraordi- 
nary nature of this relationship, the notions of embodied communication and direct 
interaction will serve as a common ground for human-animal relations in general 
and human-pet relations in particular (with regard to indirect forms of human- 
animal relationships, such as in literature or totemism, see e.g. Midgley 1994: 
36ff.; Tapper 1994: 49-52). 


3.1 Embodied communication with animals 


If we take a first look at how direct communication between pet and human comes 
about, it usually concerns the most basic needs of the lived body, which we have 
conceptualized in terms of ‘I have to.’ Precisely these needs, which motivate their 
own expression, are a way in which we communicate with animals in specific 
situations when we are trying to make sense of something. 

For instance, if our pet is hungry, sick, or hurt we could find complex forms 


73 


ofcommunication, which could be analyzed by adapting Bühler’s “organon model 
of language” (Bühler 1990: 28). If we look at the “sender,” we have expressive 
“symptom/s]” (ibid., original emphasis): Such symptoms could be expressed in a 
bodily way, like a wound; they could be expressed by a specific non-verbal lan- 
guage, for example, a dazed look or the refusal to eat; or they could be expressed 
by verbal utterances, like a sudden yelping or snarling if we touch the wound of 
our pet. All these symptoms appear as an inviting “signal” if we look at them from 
the perspective of the “receiver” (ibid., original emphasis).'* Already the under- 
standing of one another as, respectively, sender and listener proves that there is 
communication, implying self-awareness and prediction (see Coy 1994: 80f.; 
Midgley 1994: 40): When, for instance, my cat begins to mewl when she observes 
me preparing food, she conceives of me, on the one hand, as a sender of a non- 
verbal language connected to the sensual dimension of this feeding-situation, and, 


12 I would like to leave it to the reader to check this formal definition for her or his self, 
without restricting it to specific animals. 
13 One could consider forms of indirect and involuntary communication like a hunter fol- 


lowing traces of a specific animal (cf. Husserl 2008: 510). 
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on the other hand, she addresses her expression to me as a listener. At the same 
time, I understand her as a sender of expressions as signals, though I don’t con- 
ceive of her as a good listener: surely she captures my body language or the tone 
of my voice, whilst ignoring the symbolical meanings.'* Such typical interactions 
appear as accompanied by “responsively attuned” communication (Ferencz-Flatz 
2017: 225), which is commonly expressed as an intimate connection one may de- 
scribe with words like ‘trust’, ‘friendship,’ or even ‘love’. Such a deep connection 
is further expressed in particularly intimate interactions such as play, training, re- 
laxation, or care. Such a bodily-guided empathic relation could explain how some 
animals possess the ability of “joint attention—of simultaneously focusing on the 
same object or event—to actually doing something ‘together’” (ibid.). This be- 
comes even more plausible if we take a closer look at the common history we have 
with pets by using the Husserlian concept of ‘habitus’ (cf. Husserl 1989: 277-293). 


3.2  Habitualized interaction with pets 


Habitus can be found both on a personal (cf. ibid.: 287-293) and interpersonal 
level, which is illustrated by the fact that the scientific attitude is something like a 
historically developed common habitus (cf. ibid.: 383ff., 386-389). Concerning 
our question, habitualization appears as an attractive conceptual alternative to 
classical conditioning (cf. Ferencz-Flatz 2017: 225-231), and as a tool for under- 
standing the process of domestication. 

Husserl introduces this concept trying to “understand someone ’s develop- 
ment” and individual personality evolved in one’s history (Husserl 1989: 288, 
original emphasis). To understand a person’s habitus is to understand the motiva- 
tional structure of the “obscure underlying basis” of what guides the expression 
(ibid.: 289, original emphasis). I would like to briefly illustrate this concept with 
a personal example: namely, by appealing to the cats Pixi and Merlin, who lived 
at my wife’s home. Despite the fact that Pixi and Merlin were both examples of 
Felis silvestris catus, they unite different types of habitüs, or example, different 
styles of walking and eating which correspondingly indicate different characters 
(cf. ibid.: 252; 289f.): Where Pixi was direct, hasty, and aggressive, Merlin was 


14 Despite the importance of the general relation of symptom-signal-behavior for animal 
psychology or ethology (cf. Bühler 1990 [1934]: 31), one has to be careful with inter- 
pretations. In the mentioned case of my cat, we could interpret her signals (a) as delib- 
eratively used representative symbols, or (b) as a driven by a specific reaction to a cer- 
tain stimulus, or c) driven by a specific ‘feeding tone’, which specifies this situation in 


the surrounding world of a cat (see Uexküll 1956: 107, who discusses this with dogs). 
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reluctant, cautious, and relaxed. Thus, as I was getting to know my wife, I was 
also getting to know Merlin and Pixi. Habitus could be seen from this perspective 
as a specific style which is “something permanent” and, “[a]s a result, one can to 
a certain extent expect how a man [or a pet] will behave in a given case if one has 
correctly apperceived him in his person, in his style.” (Ibid.: 283) Certainly, such 
styles are not written in stone; they are a result of a rich history of experience. For 
example, the style of Merlin did not change substantially over the years, but was 
adapted in his old age to the challenges of having weaker senses and slower reac- 
tions—so it became necessary to feed him shielded from the view of Pixi, who 
was still very lively, in order to make sure that he received enough food. 

This short example makes it clear that habitualization is not just a process in 
which individuals are involved as isolated beings; it takes place in the multitude 
of social relations in a lived history (Pixi-Merlin, Merlin-Wife, Pixi-Wife, Merlin- 
Pixi-Wife, in childhood, adolescence, adulthood, and old age etc.). On the one 
hand, the animal becomes ‘humanized’ which is “more than just the mere labeling 
of an animal with human predicates; it is also a process of the animal ‘intersub- 
jectively’ accommodating to the commerce with humans” (Ferencz-Flatz 2017: 
227). On the other hand, humans become animalized “in the sense that they attune 
themselves to the behaviors and needs of the animal” (ibid.: 227f.). As a result of 
this complex interplay between humanization and animalization, we ‘know’ each 
other by developing common habitüs, which structure our lifeworld, be it spatial, 
temporal, or personal. Just as pets adapt to the housing situation of their owner, 
the owner organizes places for the most fundamental needs of her/his pet; like- 
wise, they mutually adapt their biorhythms and interact in concrete embodied 
practices and individualized patterns including rituals, skills, and norms (cf. ibid.: 
225f.; for embodied interaction/shared situations see the contributions of Theissen 
and Wehrle, this volume). In such common habitualization a “co-constituting [of] 
an intersubjective context [...] for their common activities” (ibid.: 225) takes 
place, whose most extensive historical form can be seen in domestication. All 
things considered, we can interpret the notion of common habitüs as a rich re- 
source which informs the situational interactions of humans and pets, thus ena- 
bling complex practices. 
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4. THE INTERTWINING OF SITUATION AND CONTEXT AS 
A BORDER IN HUMAN-ANIMAL RELATIONS 


But do these findings lead to the consequence that pets can be understood as per- 
sons of our lifeworld? And, if yes, does this imply a blurring of the borders be- 
tween humans and pets on the one hand, and humans and animals on the other? 
From the Husserlian perspective, which harmonizes surprisingly well with the ap- 
proach of Michael Tomasello (1999: 4-12), animals in general could not be seen 
as persons of the spiritual world. According to Husserl, only humans can become 
persons, insofar as they live in a communicative historico-cultural world, which 
entails phenomena like tradition, i.e. the transfer of culture over generations 
(cf. Husserl 1973b: 177-181, 183f.). Yet, with regard to the results regarding the 
notion of common habitüs, we may be tempted to follow up on Husserl’s own 
question: 


But [what about] pets? Are they not already actual analogues of human beings, or [do they 
not] indeed already [have] a humanlike personality, albeit at a much lower [level], [but are] 
just incapable of continuing to develop beyond their beginnings, as our human children 
[do]? (Ibid.: 185) 


But what does ‘analogues of humans’ exactly mean? Does it imply that pets in- 
clude everything that was ruled out for the animal in general, i.e. that pets are 
persons living in a socio-cultural world, that they act not only through drives but 
through a free will, which implies presentations of past and future (Husserl 1993: 
304)?!° As I want to show, we could make sense of this by understanding the no- 
tion of common habitüs as a source of what Bühler discusses in terms of the ‘con- 
text’ informing the situation. 


4.1 Can pets become persons? 
In light of the foregoing, it seems justifiable to assume that animal have what 


Bühler calls the ‘Origo’: A subjective structure of spatial, temporal, and personal 
experience of situationality, including a ‘deictic field’ with the possibility of a 


15 Ingold (1994: 84-95) presents a brief historical overview of the typical problems of the 


more general question of the cognitive capacities of animals. 
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‘deixis ad oculos.’!° But Bühler’s theory of the Origo is part of a larger theory 
called the “two-field theory” (original emphasis). The two fields are, respectively, 
the already mentioned “deictic field” with its “deictic words” referring to a ‘situ- 
ation,’ and, on the other hand, the “synsemantic field” with its “naming words” 
referring to ‘context’ (Bühler 1990: 81). That means, not just situation, but “situ- 
ation and context are [...] the two sources that in every case contribute to the pre- 
cise interpretation of utterances” (ibid.: 149). 

But why should this be exclusively human? This becomes much clearer if we 
take into account that context informs situation and vice versa. Because we have 
a rich source of contextual knowledge about the world, we can grasp the exact 
meaning of vague utterances like “This is great!” associated with a pointing ges- 
ture in a certain situation. For example, one can play a soccer video game with a 
friend while talking about one’s own past experience with the sport and shouting 
“This is great!” In this example, all three forms of Deixis appear: we find here the 
pointing at the visible (deixis ad oculos) used with an accompanying “empracti- 
cal” exclamation (ibid.: 39), a reference to imaginary situations (phantasmatic 
deixis), and a reference to the spoken or written text itself (anaphorical deixis). 
That is, I may claim that, as a soccer play, I used to do this particular move that I 
am now doing in the video game while shouting “This is great!” (cf. Bühler 1934: 
80, transl. by E. N. D.) 

Thus, a human-human relation is defined by a unique intertwining of situation 
and context. The consequences of this vis-a-vis the issue of human-animal rela- 
tions, while possibly obvious, are worth reiterating. First, in a human-animal rela- 
tion a great deal of communication will be transmitted by the situational factor. 
Second, human-human relations could never be completely the same as human- 
animal ones for at least three reasons: (a) situations are different due to the mere 
fact of different senses (cf. Uexküll 1935); (b) situation is informed by context; 
and (c) even if animals had a non-symbolic system of representation (cf. Lohmar 
2016) which would provide contextuality to their experience, the problem of how 
to communicate with them would still remain. Third, human-animal relations 
could be better understood if one is able to detect the context which, in each case, 
we humans share with animals. 


16 The deixis ad oculos could help us understand how crows are able to communicate 
specific meanings to their offspring. Thus, the deixis ad oculos could function as “learn- 
ing deixis” (Bühler 1934: 385f., transl. by E. N. D.), endowing a conjunction between 
what is seen with a specific word, or, in the case of the crows, a specific sound (cf. Cor- 
nell/Marzluff/Pecoraro 2011). 
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In light of these results, the thesis I have defended—stated as a positive coun- 
terpart to the approach of emphasizing the a-reflexibility of everyday praxis as a 
commonality between humans and animals (Ingold 1994: 95ff.)—is that the no- 
tion of common habitüs could become such a context-factor by augmenting the 
communicative bond between humans and animals, especially pets. Given that 
communication functions as a criterion for being part of a community of the spir- 
itual world, it seems quite plausible to understand pets as persons insofar as their 
actions cannot be understood by appeal to causality, but rather to motivation. Such 
a step may seem quite remarkable, but it is not totally surprising when we under- 
stand the common ground of human-animal relations in terms of embodied, ex- 
pressive, empathic, and habitualized practices. Of course, these findings are plau- 
sible for just these specific domains of our lifeworld, where a certain degree of 
common habitualization seems possible (this means, higher institutionalized sta- 
tuses, like being a person in a legal sense, could be ruled out). As a result, we have 
found in the notion of common habitualization a clear criterion to scrutinize the 
traditional, rationalistic definitions of person and animal. This clearly shows the 
contribution that a phenomenology of the lifeworldly experience of nature can 
offer. By integrating what the natural sciences exclude, it clarifies the objective 
structure of the subjective experience of nature. However, as Edmund Husserl em- 
phasized, phenomenology has a mediating position between lifeworld and science 
(cf. Husserl 1976b: 42-60). 
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The Situationality of Animal Borders 


From Phenomenology to Natural History of Evolution 


KAZUYOSHI SUGAWARA 


Abstract: In the present contribution, I aim to sketch out a theoretical framework 
for understanding the constitution of animal borders and social spaces in terms of 
situations. In particular, I take my theoretical lead from the phenomenology of 
Husserl and Merleau-Ponty. Namely, rather than approaching this issue from a 
natural scientific perspective, I seek to return to the lifeworldly relations/interac- 
tions between humans and animals. By bracketing off natural sciences, I gain ac- 
cess to a different attitude for approaching this topic, namely, the natural-histor- 
ical attitude. This means that I cannot rely on second hand accounts, but must turn 
to my own field work with animals. In this connection, it is important to note that 
my key term ‘animal borders’ has a double meaning. The first is the boundary 
between human and non-human animals. The second meaning of ‘animal borders’ 
denotes the boundary demarcated by the intentional stance that a human agent, 
or a group of agents, assumes toward some animal actor(s). With this in mind, I 
argue that social spaces are constituted not from the single organism outward, 
but rather always in an irreducible I-thou relationship, which is the only possible 
starting point for arriving at a sense of “We” within a social space. This approach 
goes against the grain of various other anthropological theories, which I briefly 
discuss. In particular, I seek to sidestep the neo-Darwinian claims that everything 
has emerged and developed from the ‘one’ (singular existence), or Darwin’s great 
idea of a phylogenic tree on which all the living kinds ever existed on the earth 
are connected with one another. Instead, borrowing a term Merleau-Ponty often 
used in his later years, I can approach these ideas laterally. 
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Je révoque en doute la perspective évolutionniste [...] 
(Merleau-Ponty 1964: 313) 


1. INTRODUCTION: 
FROM AN ISLAND COUNTRY IN THE FAR EAST 


In phenomenological terms, the concept of situationality is closely related to Mar- 
tin Heidegger’s notion of “thrownness” (Geworfenheit) as an existential mode of 
“Being-in-the-world.” According to Heidegger, “thrownness is neither a “fact that 
is finished’ nor a Fact that is settled. Dasein’s facticity is such that as long as it is 
what it is, Dasein [Present-Being] remains in the throw, and is sucked into the 
turbulence of the ‘they’s’ inauthenticity” (Heidegger 1962 [1953]: 223, original 
emphasis). Similarly, situationality in human-animal relations is not a fact that is 
settled or finished. It is sucked into the manifold turbulence ranging over both the 
typical arrangement of political economy in the capitalist regime and a particular 
context of each indigenous society. 

In the following, I attempt to summarize the theoretical framework of a volu- 
minous book that I have recently written in Japanese (Sugawara 2017a). The pre- 
sent article is related to another recent one written in English (Sugawara 2017b) 
that focuses on ethnographic observation concerning the interaction between the 
G|ui hunter-gatherers and wildlife animals in central Botswana.' My key term ‘an- 
imal borders’ has a double meaning. The first is the boundary between human and 
non-human animals. The second meaning of ‘animal borders’ denotes the bound- 
ary demarcated by the intentional stance that a human agent, or a group of agents, 
assumes toward some animal actor(s). 

Jacques Derrida spoke of the transcendental stupidity of Man (Derrida 2009 
[2007]). We, the Far East people, having experienced disasters beyond description 
during the Pacific War, have not yet gotten out of the despair brought about by 
this stupidity. Most people in Japan have forgotten this and have kept supporting 
the governmental policy, even after the disaster at Fukushima on eleventh March 
2011, that continues to drive the nuclear power stations. This article is partially 
motivated by my anxiety as an ordinary citizen concerning the stupid politics in 
Japan. This anxiety is also associated with my feeling of alienation from the 
shameless indulgence of contemporary Japanese majority in the pleasure ofeating 
meat that is produced by factory farming. Although I do not agree with Peter 


1 Another English article that is quite relevant for the present subject will be published in 
2018 (Sugawara forthcoming). 
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Singer’s animal ethics that reduces the issue of meat eating to the suffering, alleg- 
edly experienced by most animal subjects (Singer 2009 [1975]), I cannot help 
feeling disgusted by the scenes, too plainly exposed in TV commercials or cooking 
shows, where people are devouring beef or pork steaks without any sign of guilt. 

In turning to the topic of the situationality of animal borders in Japan, I am 
trying to break away from a certain limitation placed on Japanese cultural/social 
anthropologists. Roy D’ Andrade has characterized the academic history of eth- 
nography as that of “agenda hopping” rather than paradigm shifting (D’ Andrade 
1995: 4). This diagnosis is especially true for Japanese cultural/social anthropol- 
ogy. During the latter half of the 20" century, the main anthropological theory in 
vogue claimed that human social reality was constructed at a totally different level 
from what was observed among animal societies. For these anthropologists, ani- 
mal behavior had no relevance for understanding human beings. Recently, without 
profoundly reflecting on the anthropocentrism of the past, a number of cultural/so- 
cial anthropologists, generally from the younger generation, have become at- 
tracted to a new trend, namely the “ontological turn” initiated by Eduardo Viveiros 
de Castro or the “multi-species anthropology” advocated by Donna Haraway 
(Viveiros de Castro 1998; Haraway 2003, 2008). The present article is thus an 
attempt to trace out an escape from this colonial situation in anthropological the- 
ory. 

The leading thread of my train of thought in this article is provided by Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty. First and foremost, the most important guiding principle is to con- 
struct my thought in such a way that it is grounded only on what is inseparable 
from and proper to myself (Merleau-Ponty 1966 [1962]: 20). However, we cannot 
demarcate the extension of what is certainly inseparable from our own existence 
by any objectivistic criterion. Edmund Husserl, the predecessor of Merleau-Pon- 
tian thought, appreciated empiricism to some degree in so far as it starts from a 
kind of radicalism that requires that the investigator return to the things themselves 
(Husserl 1979 [1950a]: 102). But, on the other hand, he criticized empiricism for 
substituting the phenomena as directly perceived, namely immediate experience, 
for the whole experience. According to Husserl, things or states of affairs are not 
always natural things or states of affairs, neither is reality in the ordinary sense 
coextensive with reality in general (ibid.: 103). In light of this, we must ask how 
we can distinguish the reality that is inseparable from oneself from the huge accu- 
mulation of second-hand knowledge passed on through ‘institutions’ and imbued 
in one’s lifeworld; ranging from public education, to mass-media, and to academic 
scholarship. Husserl’s descriptive and rather naive expression provides a valuable 
clue: all that is presented to us in flesh-and-blood (Leibhaftigkeit) and vivid reality 
must be directly accepted in just the same way as it gives itself (ibid.: 117). I would 
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like to express this characterization of reality with a rather awkward term: fresh- 
vividness. 

Husserl’s radicalism is expressed in his method of the phenomenological re- 
duction, or epoché. He declared that all the findings and claims of all the natural 
sciences, other philosophies, and even psychology must be cut off from his inves- 
tigation. According to a diagnosis by the Japanese translator ofthe Cartesian Med- 
itations, this principle was so unattractive that many of Husserl’s contemporaries 
who once associated themselves with the phenomenological movement ended up 
distancing themselves from him (Husserl 2001 [1950b]: 355). Unfortunately, Hus- 
serl’s rigorous science did not succeed in a complete way. When he regarded the 
inseparability between self-consciousness and the alter ego’s consciousness as 
self-evident, he could not overcome the charge of solipsism head on and merely 
sidestepped it. Namely, the phenomenological reduction leads to the insight that 
the other is indirectly constituted by an ego who finds analogies between itself, on 
the one hand, and an indexical system constituted by bodily gestures and a sym- 
bolic system, i.e. language, on the other. I think that the other, understood as pos- 
sessing a mind, is the most important aspect of a species-specific environment to 
which human existence immanently belongs. In spite of this limitation, I have al- 
ways been encouraged by Merleau-Ponty’s insight that, for Husserl, the phenom- 
enological reduction was not only the preface to the investigation, but, in a sense, 
its whole (Merleau-Ponty 1970 [1960]: 6). For my investigation, the most drastic 
decision is to bracket off all sorts of natural sciences that seek to reduce the phe- 
nomena of life to microscopic material processes. So far as the theme of this in- 
vestigation is concerned, in the wasteland remaining after this radical “destruc- 
tion” we just find relations/interactions between animals and those between hu- 
mans and animals that are directly observed in our lifeworld. The stance to build 
the ground of thought thoroughly on these observations is called the natural-his- 
torical attitude. 


2. FROM NATURALISM TO THE 
NATURAL-HISTORICAL ATTITUDE 


In recent anthropological discourse on animals or human/animal relations, natu- 
ralism is often characterized as the theoretical villain. Among other approaches, 
Darwinism faces the strongest hostility (e.g., Ingold 2000). Such a skewed ten- 
dency in anthropology derives from a serious conflation of Darwinian thought, or 
the natural-historical attitude, with Neo-Darwinism. For this reason, I would like 
to return to Darwin’s early experiences of discovery during his adventures on the 
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Beagle (Darwin 2013 [1845]). Young Darwin’s thought was pregnant with the 
sorts of ideas that would eventually mature into his book The Origin of Species. 
One is also impressed by Darwin’s indignation at hearing of the colonists’ cruelty 
toward the slaves and the indigenous people. He was struck by the “miserable” 
way of life among the “savage people” like Fuego islanders, wondering whether 
his own ancestors had lived in such a way. He indulged in a sense of superiority, 
reflecting on the good fortune that he had been born in a civilized country. On the 
other hand, he could not forget the incomparable delight he had experienced sleep- 
ing outdoors during his trip over the Cordillera, and he suspected that this delight 
might have originated in the nature of ancient hunters. 

It is important to stress that Darwin had profound knowledge of geology. He 
dug up a number of fossils of extinct giant mammals; experienced a disastrous 
earthquake in Chile, which lead him to understand the phenomenon of coastal up- 
lift; and was astonished to hear the roaring of rocks that were rolling down through 
a steep valley, wondering what sort of energy could cause that. The most important 
point is that he was able to directly perceive ‘perpetual time.’ Unless this rare 
experience was connected with an extraordinary intelligence/imagination, his the- 
ory of evolution could not emerge. 

In The Origin of Species, Darwin admitted that “the struggle for existence (or 
life)” was merely a metaphor (Darwin 1998 [1859]: 50). Did he not notice that 
“the natural selection” was also a fantastic metaphor? We can paraphrase this term 
into a form of proposition: “Nature selects an individual with any favored charac- 
teristics.” However, when was Nature defined? — 


Nature is the primordial—that is, the nonconstructed, the noninstituted; hence the idea of 
an eternity of nature (the eternal return), of a solidity. Nature is an enigmatic object, an 
object that is not an object at all; it is not really set out in front of us. It is our soil [so/]— 
not what is in front of us, facing us, but rather, that which carries us. (Merleau-Ponty 2003 
[1995]: 4) 


Thus, Nature is the indeterminable whole. It is rather mysterious to posit this 
whole in place of an agent that is to be followed by some predicate. It might be 
because he had been conscious about this ambiguity, that, in the sixth edition of 
The Origin of Species, following Herbert Spencer’s synthetic philosophy, he sug- 
gested that “the survival of the fittest” might be more adequate term (Darwin 1979 
[1872]). However, this paraphrase may in turn incur another criticism: is it merely 
an afterthought to infer retrospectively that these living kinds are the fittest be- 
cause they have actually survived? 
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In 1866, sixteen years before Darwin’s death, Gregor Johann Mendel pub- 
lished his theory resulting from experiments, carried out from 1856 to 1862, in- 
volving the interbreeding of peas. According to Daniel Dennett’s historical in- 
quiry, although Mendel certainly sent a reprint of his article, there is no indication 
that Darwin had ever read it (Dennett 1995). It is certain that he knew nothing 
about the genetic mechanism that caused individual variation. It is amazing to me 
that Darwin could conceive his evolution theory without any knowledge about 
genes as invisible agents. Darwin’s thought is still now an insurmountable exam- 
ple of the natural-historical attitude. 


3. WALKING ON THE MOSAIC-LIKE BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN ENVIRONMENT AND 
VIRTUAL ENVIRONMENT 


How do we encounter or interact with animals in our lifeworld? Let me start by 
referring to one example of such an encounter: the conflict between indigenous 
people and vermin. The volume Natural Enemies, edited by John Knight, provides 
valuable information on this issue. Knight, focusing his attention on the “inter- 
face” between humans and the animal others, insists that the mission of contem- 
porary anthropology is to challenge both the “zoophobia” and the objectification 
of animals (Knight 2000: 24). While this may be a respectful ambition, it is doubt- 
ful whether the articles compiled in this volume manage to strike this balance. 
Above all, the chapters are all structured in the same, somewhat stereotypical way, 
leading to epistemological issues: (i) one or more impressive anecdotes, derived 
from the author’s fieldwork experience, that highlight the serious damage caused 
by the vermin, (ii) symbolic interpretations referring to historical/cultural/social 
context, or (iii) cognitive explanation based on scheme theory, and so on. The 
most interesting topic concerns “shapeshifting” with the elephant (among the 
Baka Pygmy in Congo), the chimpanzee (in Sierra Leone), or the bush pig (in 
Sumatra). The indigenous people believe in the existence of elephant-man, chim- 
panzee-man, and pig-man at face value, while the anthropologists trained in West- 
ern higher education know that they do not really exist. In the discipline of anthro- 
pology, it is a taboo to state this contrast. The only way to get out of this hypocrisy 
is to bracket off (phenomenologically reduce) the concept of cultural representa- 
tion. I will propose an alternative perspective: to comprehend human action, nar- 
rative, and thought as a kind of bodily activity of walking on the mosaic-like 
boundary between environment and virtual environment. A myth whose principal 
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character is the crow is excerpted below from our encyclopedia of Gļui and Giana 
culture and society: 


The black crow ((|?0ara) [Corvus capensis] is less frequent than the pied crow (!aä) [C. al- 


bus]. Its mythical character is called ||?0arajoagu, where ‘|oagu’ is a diminutive that means 
“guy” or “lady.” Once upon a time, several children from a camp were lost in the bush. The 
children went to a distant place, where the ‘man-eater’ (k"6&-qy’60-yi) was living. He raised 


the children by feeding flies to them. After the man-eater went out, |/?0arajoagu found the 
children, and made them vomit the flies. Then, he held all the children under his armpit, and 
flew to the camp. At first, he visited the family of a boy whom he was holding. Without 
saying that he has brought the children home, ||?0arajoagu merely asked the hostess to give 
him some oil to be rubbed on his aching legs. The woman refused; “Get out of the way! 
You are sitting here, bothering me with your silly talk while my son is missing. They say 
you are good at magic. If it’s true, bring my son home!” She gathered the ashes from the 
fireplace, and passed alongside |?arajoagu, dropping some ashes on his shoulder. 
|?0arajoagu, remaining silent, and then stood up, dusting the ashes off himself. He visited 
another hut, and again requested the hostess to give him the oil. She readily gave it. In this 
way, ||?òàràļoagu visited one after another all the families whose children had been missing, 


to make the same request. All the women but the first one willingly complied with his re- 
quest. ||?0arajoagu rubbed the oil on the children held under his armpit. Then he asked the 
first of those women who had given him the oil to spread a rug for him to lie on. He pulled 


the children out one after another, putting them on the rug. However, ||?0arajoagu kept hold- 
ing under his armpit the son of the woman who had refused his request and, carrying the 
boy, flew high and far. High up in the sky he threw the boy away. The boy spiraled down, 


and was struck against the ground, breaking his skull. (Tanaka and Sugawara 2010: 22f.) 


Our life in the environment is based on the “identity designation” of every object 
we encounter there (Sperber 1975). In contrast, beings in the virtual environment 
are seldom individuated by clear contours; there, it is as if, for instance, the image 
of a black crow and that of a (human) suspicious visitor were overlapped in a 
double exposure. However, as far as the being in the virtual environment is re- 
vealed with fresh-vividness to the subject, or to the local people, elephant-man, 
chimpanzee-man, pig-man, and so on, surely exist for them. I shall cite another 
myth of the Glui: 


2 In Glui, four types of click influx (dental: |, alveolar: !, palatal: +, and lateral: ||) and 
thirteen types of click accompaniments are distinguished: thus, 52 (= 4 times 13) types 
of click consonant are distinguished (Nakagawa 1996, 2006). 
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Once upon a time the dog and the jackal were living together in a same camp. As they 
[masculine/dual] were sickened of eating raw meat, the jackal urged the dog to visit the 
human camp and beg them for cooked meat. The dog unwillingly obeyed the jackal’s sug- 
gestion. Arriving at the human camp, he found a leg of an antelope was roasted on open-air 
fire. The residents welcomed him so warmly that the dog was happy and comfortable 
enough to stay there. The jackal was impatient for the dog to come home with cooked meat. 


Every night, he keeps crying “Bring! Bring!” (waa, uaa). (Ibid.: 59) 


This is a popular myth that Jiro Tanaka, my research director, described many 
years ago (Tanaka 1996: 26). However, when recording this narrative with a VTR 
camera recently (in 2013), I first noticed that the jackal’s cry is likened to Glui 
transitive verb, ua (“bring”). After this tiny discovery, whenever, at midnight, I 
hear the jackal plaintively crying in a loud voice, his loneliness in longing for his 
friend to return excites sympathy in my breast. Thus, this myth never loses fresh- 
vividness, even for me. 


4. GOOD-NATURED BABOONS 


I would like to give a brief explanation of my point of departure as a primate ‘so- 
ciologist.’ When I participated in a research team on hybrid baboons in Ethiopia, 
it had been generally accepted that the taxonomic group referred to as the ‘savanna 
baboons’ included five different species. However, since then primate taxonomy 
has undergone drastic modification and these previously differentiated species are 
now all lumped together, so that we now have only one species, Papio hamadryas, 
that are divided into five sup-species*. Among the various cases of hybridization 
in the genus Papio, those occurring between anubis and hamadryas baboons are 
sociologically most interesting, because the social organizations of these two sub- 
species differ drastically. The basic social unit (BSU) of hamadryas, the band, 
consists of several one-male units, or harems, with stable membership, and a num- 
ber of bachelor males who are the followers of respective one-male units. On the 
other hand, the social unit of anubis baboons is a troop, containing several males, 
more females and their offspring. Briefly, the anubis baboon forms a one-level 
society that is very common among Papio and Macaca genera, whereas the ham- 
adryas baboon has a unique multi-layered society. 


3 Kummer regards the yellow baboon (P. cynocephallus) as the holotype of this species. 
He uses the scientific name P. cynocephallus hamadryas to designate the hamadryas 


baboon. 
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The most important purpose of my investigation on the hybrid baboons was to 
shed light on the correlation between individual behavior (ethology) and social 
organization (sociology) (Sugawara 1975, 1982, 1988). The lifelong study of the 
hamadryas baboon by Hans Kummer, a distinguished Swiss ethologist, is an em- 
inent example of this direction of research. In particular, it deserves special atten- 
tion that his last book, published when he was 65 years old, is characterized by a 
distinct intellectual maturity. Refraining from determining that the hamadryas 
male’s female “herding technique” was based on a genetically fixed program, he 
endeavored to uphold, as much as possible, the interpretation that this technique 
might be shared among all the bands as social “custom,” while he rated quite 
highly my own article on hybrid baboons that strongly suggested genetic back- 
ground.’ The ‘pair-gestalt inhibition,’ that was assumed to underlie male-male re- 
lations (Kummer 1968), still remains the most intriguing approach for considering 
the correlation between primate ethology and sociology. In sum, irrespective of 
their dominance-subordination relations, a male (rival) who witnesses some inti- 
mate encounter between another male (possessor) and a female, would never in- 
tervene in this pair’s contact: 


Inhibition was elicited when the pair merely sat side by side, presented, or groomed each 
other a little. When the rival had entered the enclosure to join the pair he sat down separately 
and turned away from them, scratched himself or groomed his own hair. He avoided looking 
at the pair at all. Instead, he would often examine the sky, an activity we had never seen 
among the baboons. [...] We were just as surprised by the way the possessors responded to 
this inhibition [original emphasis]. [...] A few minutes after the three baboons had been put 
together, the possessor typically left his female, went quietly to the rival [...] and soothingly 
presented his hindquarter in the fleeting manner customary between males, which is known 
as “notifying.” [...] The wild hamadryas males depend on peace. They need one another. 
(Kummer 1995: 179-182, emphasis added) 


From Kummer’s description, some kind of atmosphere arises in which both pos- 
sessor and rival males are good-natured. They also seem to recognize that a fight 
with their long canine teeth would inflict much damage on both sides. It might be 
useful to make use of Derrida’s observation as a clue for an essential intuition 
concerning animal borders: animals are fundamentally good. 


4 For example, my data indicate that, in a hybrid group which assumed to have originated 
in a hamadryas band, the closer the males’ morphological appearance was to hama- 


dryas, the more females they tended to possess. 
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5. PRIMATE SOCIOLOGY: 
TOWARD UNIVERSAL SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 


According to the theory of natural selection, those individuals with favored traits 
survive and increase their offspring (Darwin 1998 [1859]). Even though sociobi- 
ology assumes that the unit that is subject to the selective pressure is not the indi- 
vidual but the gene (or behavioral program that is carried by a vehicle of associated 
genes), both Darwinism and Neo-Darwinism share the same style of thinking that 
reduces social phenomena observed among animals to smaller units such as indi- 
viduals, innate programs, or genes (Wilson 1975). Contrary to this, in Japan, the 
animal sociology that had flourished after the Second World War avoided (or phe- 
nomenologically bracketed off in our term) the reduction to the individual and 
focused its attention on the society as a whole, while it elaborated a unique meth- 
odology of individual identification. Kinji Imanishi (1902—1992), the founder of 
animal sociology, published The World of Living Kinds in 1941, a year before the 
start of the Pacific War, with an intention to leave behind a farewell note. I would 
like to summarize the most basic points of Imanishi’s essential intuition, mixing 
it with several paraphrases in more contemporary terms. 

This world is filled with differences. We can recognize the figure of similari- 
ties against this ground of differences. However, the figure and the ground are 
reversible to each other. Just because there exist similarities, we can recognize the 
differences between the sets of similar things. The similarity is based on the rela- 
tionships of affinity. There arises mutual prediction concerning each other’s act in 
terms of a double contingency between humans and animals in close affinal rela- 
tionship with each other. The only method to describe this situation is to reveal 
the interactions between humans and animals, as well as between animals them- 
selves, in terms of human expression. The concrete existence of living kinds is a 
system that comprises both the individual and its milieu. For the living kinds to 
recognize their environment is to assimilate it. We do not need the dualism of 
subject/object or of self/milieu. Although both the body and life require an indi- 
vidual as its respective center, the living kind is a field radiating from this center 
(Imanishi 1974 [1941]). 

Before writing the above book, Imanishi had already published another im- 
portant book, Animal Societies. And after the Second World War, he published his 
most important book, The Logic of Living Kinds’ Societies. In the former, society 
was clearly defined: it is all the phenomena where cooperation among individuals 
occurs. Even for the solitary species, a male and a female must cooperate with 
each other at least during the breeding phase. Therefore, it is not a necessary con- 
dition for a society to be in existence to form a group. In other words, so far as 
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animals are involved in any form of cooperation and mutual recognition whatso- 
ever, they have their own society. Although society is often regarded as being 
equivalent to group formation, this is incorrect view of the world: there is merely 
a wide spectrum from dispersed to concentrated social organization. Here, an im- 
portant concept is proposed; the life-field. We can recognize the continuous series 
of the life-field where individuals are connected with one another through mutual 
recognition and interaction. All individuals are born and die in this field. Animal 
social life is based on such a consanguineous/localized relationship. The society 
in this sense is called specia (species society). 

The logic constructed in the latter book is centered around Imanishi’s core 
concept of sumiwake, literally “dwelling-divide,” that could approximately be 
translated into “habitat segregation.” This concept was elaborated from his long- 
standing observations on aqua-ecology of larvae of many species of the dayfly. 
The most essential insight is that specias with similar “life-forms” form an “iso- 
level society” by differentiating their life-fields from each other so as to harmoni- 
ously coexist in a local environment, being immune from competition. 

Junichiro Itani (1926-2001), Imanishi’s student and my own teacher in the 
faculty of science at Kyoto University, constructed a unique theory of the evolu- 
tion of social structure, with special attention paid to primates. In Primate Social 
Structures, Itani (1972) sought to attain a comprehensive understanding of the 
evolution of social structure among the order of primates by comparing the group 
compositions of more than 50 species of prosimians, monkeys, and apes that had 
been reported up to the early 1970s, covering about the quarter of extant species 
included in this order. The constitution of this book shows curious similarity with 
that of The Elementary Structures of Kinship (Lévi-Strauss 1969 [1949]). The lat- 
ter is comprised of two parts: respectively, “Restricted Exchange” and “General- 
ized Exchange,” while the former also contains two sections: respectively, “A 
Theory on Prosimian Societies” and “A Theory on Anthropoids Societies.” The 
most outstanding insight of Itani is that the solitary life of nocturnal prosimians is 
the prototype structure from which all other structures have derived. This theoret- 
ical frame totally inherits Imanishi’s principal claim that group formation is not 
the necessary condition for the society to come into existence. 

Twelve years later, in 1984, Itani was awarded the Huxley Memorial Medal 
from the Royal Anthropological Society of the United Kingdom. In the lecture 
given at the award ceremony, he proposed a theoretical model that schematized 
evolutionary processes of primate societies. Up to that time new observations had 
accumulated on many platyrrhine monkeys in South America, the orangutan in 
South East Asia, and the gorilla and the bonobo (Pygmy chimpanzee) in Central 
Africa. Itani integrated these discoveries into this model that is organized by four 
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independent dimensions: (I) Do the males desert their natal basic social unit (BSU: 
defined below)? —»(Yes/No); (II) Do the females __? —>»(Yes/No); (III) Do the 
males enter some BSU?; —»(Yes/No) ; (IV) Do the females __? —(Yes/No). 
Thus, sixteen (2*=16) types of BSU were deduced, while more than half of them 
must be excluded for the reason that they contradicted the following axioms that 
characterized the BSU.—(i) BSU consists of the both sexes; (ii) BSU is a semi- 
closed system (every member of the specia is born in it, and those outside it can 
become again its member); (iii) BSU continues for a relatively long duration [at 
least covering the standard life span of an individual—supplementary comment 
by myself]; (iv) Each specia has only one type of BSU. 

However, I think that this deduction is not correct. If it is possible for either 
males or females to enter a BSU, there must exist somewhere within the specia 
some reservoir of individuals that is to be continuously supplied with the outflow 
from BSUs. Namely, the dimensions I-IV are not independent, but III and IV are 
subordinate to I and II. From this assumption, eight types of basic structure can be 
deduced (Table 1). I suspect that Itani, in committing himself too faithfully to the 
obligation of integrating all the empirical data into a theoretical model, lost the 
transparency and power that had characterized the initial model he had proposed 
in Primate Social Structures. In the latter model, it was definitely claimed that the 
primate social structures diverged into two different lines at the prosimian stage, 
i.e., pair-type and troop-type. The typical example of the pair-type is the small 
monogamous group, commonly observed among gibbons, that is classified as 
‘lesser apes,’ while that of the troop-type is instantiated by the Japanese macaque’s 
matrilocal group. Although, when Itani wrote this book, it had not yet been con- 
firmed that the chimpanzee and the bonobo have patrilocal social units between 
which the females transition, he assumed that the social structures on the phylo- 
genic line of greater apes and hominids emerged after the destruction of the pair- 
type society. In sum, Itani reduced the basic structures of primate societies to the 
fundamental choice by each sex: either only males desert their natal group or both 
males and females desert it. Constructing this scheme, he speculated that the 
“shaft” around which the primate social evolution rotated was incest avoidance. 
This idea also reveals a distinctive similarity with Lévi-Straussian theory, as the 
second chapter of The Elementary Structures of Kinship is devoted to “the prob- 
lem of incest.” 

How can we comprehend the fundamental choice by each individual to ‘desert 
his/her natal group?’ In the late 1960s, a drastic paradigm shift had occurred in 
Japanese primatology. It became evident that, in a normal regional population of 
Japanese macaques, all the males born in a troop left it to transfer into the neigh- 
boring troops during puberty or early adolescence (four or five years old) (Nishida 
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1966). Itani suggested that the males’ desertion of their natal troop was the most 
effective mechanism for out-breeding, that is, for avoiding incest, and that this 
tendency might be based on an instinctive disposition. Imanishi labeled Itani’s 
theory as “biologism” and threw quite bitter criticism against it (Imanishi 1975 
[1966])°. Now we have to reconsider this debate between the former mentor and 
his disciple. 

The keystone concept of Imanishi’s theory is shutaisei (subjectivity, or, ap- 
proximately, spontaneity) that puts special emphasis on the spontaneous choice 
and independence of animals. He so strongly disliked any sorts of determinism or 
mechanical causation that he dared claim that the concept of instinct was not nec- 
essary for understanding at least mammals’ and birds’ societies. On the contrary, 
Itani kept hesitating to totally abandon this concept. He emphasized the necessity 
of paying attention to the “[dispositional] layer that is closely connected with in- 
stinct but is not determined to be instinct per se” (ibid.: 425). 

We have to give clear definitions both of subjectivity and instinct, even if this 
is done now only in an ad hoc way. Subjectivity refers to an animal’s potential 
capacity to spontaneously choose a particular behavioral option in a context in 
which alternative options are possible. The following is an example not of pri- 
mates but of felines: 


About a year after Surya and Matt Drummond took in Tramp, a stray cat, they brought home 
a golden retriever puppy they called Lady. When Lady was barely grown, she slipped out 
of her collar and disappeared. The Drummonds searched the woods and fields around their 
home until dusk with no success. When they returned home, to their dismay they could not 
find Tramp either though they normally kept him in at night. [...] [A]s they scanned the 
area, they noticed two glowing eyes at the edge of their property. Matt went to investigate 
and saw that the eyes belonged to Tramp, but no amount of coaxing would get him to come 
home. [...] [U]pon seeing her, Tramp headed into the woods. The Drummonds followed 
him and finally heard the whimpers of Lady, caught in a fox trap. Tramp took a strong 
interest in the rescue, even jumping into the car and accompanying them to the vet to treat 
Lady’s broken leg. (Alger and Alger 2003: 6f.) 


Here, although this cat, Tramp, could leave the spot where the puppy was trapped, 
she freely chose to stay there. 


5 This volume includes a transcribed record of a roundtable discussion in which eleven 
scholars—two primatologists, seven anthropologists, and two historians—participated 


and gave comments on the paper read by Imanishi. 
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On the other hand, instinct is a primitive motivation which forces the subject 
to choose or not to choose one of a few behavioral options in a context that is 
inseparable from the species’ life-form in Imanishi’s sense. Insofar as this moti- 
vation is ‘primitive,’ it is quite probable that it is innately built-in (it is to be em- 
phasized that Imanishi’s life-form is strongly associated with morphological char- 
acteristics). In order to bridge the theoretical gulf between the previous Mentor 
and the disciple, it might be valid to pay special attention to Imanishi’s seemingly 
contradictory term, “universal culture” or “common culture” (Imanishi 1975 
[1966]: 353). Modifying this term, I like to claim that the most significant direc- 
tion in which the thought on animal-human relations should be oriented is to ap- 
proach the layer of ‘universal social experience.’ Here, only one empirical exam- 
ple shall be cited: 


Yukio Takahata carried out a thorough research on male-female relations in the Arashiyama 
B troop of Japanese macaques, an isolated provisioned troop, in which a complete geneal- 
ogy had been accumulated since 1954 until his research in late 1970s, when the troop con- 
sisted of 210 individuals. Due to the absence of neighboring troops, most males had stayed 
in the natal troop all their life, and some of them ascended to the leader class. Applying the 
concept of “peculiar proxemic relation” (PPR) to his analysis (that had been formulated by 
Koji Kitamura at the Takasakiyama troop, the biggest proviosionized macaque troop in Ja- 
pan), Takahata identified 69 male-female pairs in PPR. However, sexual copulation was 
observed only in 5 pairs among them. Furthermore, even if a new PPR was established 
between a male and a female deriving from a close ‘consort’ relation, in which copulations 
were observed quite frequently, during a breeding season (in winter), in this PPR it came 
out that copulations rarely occurred in the next season. The intimate relationship between 
both sexes originating from the sexual intercourse seemed to prevent further sexual relation 
from developing in the next year. Examining the relations among males and females in 
consanguineous affinity, neither copulations nor PPR was observed in any pair of them. 
Based on these results, Takahata concluded that among the Japanese macaques intimacy 


and sexual behavior are in “antagonism relation” to each other. (Takahata 1982) 


A weak point of this argument is that this antagonism theory cannot explain incest 
avoidance per se, because intimacy was never perceived between adult males and 
females in close kinship. Takahata suggests that “the memory of previous intimacy 
in childhood” prompted those close relatives of the opposite sex to avoid having 
intercourse. Furthermore, he also suggested that this astonishing phenomenon 
could be made intelligible by having recourse to a hypothesis that the sexual drive 
is associated with aggression. However, it is misleading to explain this social phe- 
nomenon in terms of ‘drives,’ which had been formulated in classical ethology as 
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some pseudo-physical entity like energy, hydrodynamic flow, or electric load. The 
“antagonism relation” between intimacy and sexual desire has to be compre- 
hended as the problem of universal social experience or of universal culture in 
Imanishi’s term. My claim is that the most promising way is to grasp it in terms 
of polarization in social space. 


6. DISCUSSION: 
DIMENSION AND POLARIZATION IN SOCIAL SPACE 


What is the dimension of a social space? Let us imagine a singular subject in its 
life-field. This subject orients its needs toward the milieu without definite direc- 
tion [Figure 1(a)]. Some kind of invertebrate with radial constitution described by 
Uexküll (2012 [1921]), such as the jelly fish, might be an example of such a kind 
of animal existence. However, at a certain moment this subject orients its desire 
to the individual, metaphorically YOU, other than itself [Figure 1(b)]. The mo- 
ment that separates out YOU is the surprise expressed as “YOU are not I.” Here 
emerges the first dimension. Next, the subject must discover HE/SHE who is dif- 
ferent from either I or YOU. This moment is the surprise expressed as “There 
exists another who is different from YOU.” However, this schema harbors a con- 
tradiction [Figure 1(c)]. The first dimension separates out YOU by excluding I, 
while the second dimension separates out HE/SHE by excluding YOU. Then the 
origin includes both YOU and I. However, the first prerequisite was to consider 
the singular subject. To solve this contradiction, the subject (I) must be posited on 
the inner apex, while the first origin should be an empty set [Figure 1(d)]. If the 
‘non-minimal membership’ in the paradigm of personal pronouns is introduced, 
we have a trigonal prism with an upper base having three apexes of WE, YOU 
(plural) who are different from WE, and THEY who are different from either WE 
or YOU [Figure 1(e)]. However, topological space embodied by this trigonal 
prism is skewed, because there is no position for inclusive WE that includes both 
YOU and I. Thus, it is to be concluded that our departure point was wrong. As far 
as we start from the singular subject, we can never arrive at society. The right 
answer is that the origin of any social space is YOU and I, that is, dual existence 
of inclusive form [Figure 1(f)]. The typical example is the pair of the mother and 
her breastfeeding infant, which is often considered a stage which is still undiffer- 
entiated into subject and object. It is not until the two moments of surprise, equiv- 
alently fundamental to each other, both at “Alas! YOU are not I,” and ‘Alas! I am 
not YOU,” emerge that the singular subject is separated out from this original 
dual/inclusive form. Finally, with the non-minimal membership, we arrive at a 
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cube that is isomorphic with the complete paradigm of the personal pronoun 
(D’ Andrade 1995: 33) [Figure 1(g)]. In this schema, dimension means the vector 
of desire that broadens a social space. 

Finally, I would like to discuss the most enigmatic expression Merleau-Ponty 
used, i.e., “oneiric life,” in his lectures on animality. This expression is associated 
with another unique metaphor he had (probably) first used when he proposed the 
possibility that the proletariat class would spontaneously approach the revolution 
without any intellectual guide by the vanguard party. In this context, he put em- 
phasis on the possibility that “[s]ocial space begins to acquire a magnetic field” 
and that there should occur “the polarization of a life towards a goal which is both 
determinate and indeterminate” (Merleau-Ponty 2002 [1945]: 517-518). In the 
lectures on animality he argued as follows: 


The Umwelt [original emphasis] is not presented in front of the animal like a goal; it is not 
present like an idea, but as a theme that haunts consciousness. If we wanted to use an anal- 
ogy with human life, we would have to understand the orientation of this behavior as some- 
thing similar to the orientation of our oneiric consciousness toward certain poles that are 
never seen for themselves, but which are, however, directly the cause of all the elements of 
a dream. (Merleau-Ponty 2003 [1995]: 178, emphasis added) 


Thus a sort of reference to the non-actual, an oneiric life, is manifested in these instinctive 
activities in a pure state. Even if these acts are produced most of the time by reference to an 
object, they are something altogether different from reference to an object, i.e., they are 


manifestation of a certain style. (Ibid.: 192, emphasis added) 


Based on the evidences from long-standing observations on my own “oneiric life,” 
I am confident that dreams conceive their hidden pole, toward which all the events 
and ideas experienced during the dreaming advance. My final speculation is that 
this characteristic of the “oneiric life” is true for the virtual environment in general. 

Let us reflect on our own practices as academic investigators. At least one of 
the most important tasks for investigators is writing. Writing is a laborious en- 
deavor, aimed at increasing the density and intensity of a virtual environment that 
the investigator constructs, to the extent that this density/intensity manages to an- 
tagonize the stupid forces filling the world. Returning again to the theme of this 
volume, the virtual environment I have constructed is filled with diversified 
knowledge concerning animal borders. By bracketing natural science and deciding 
to assume a skeptical stance toward Neo-Darwinism, I have closed off the path 
through which I could reach head on Imanishi’s essential insight that everything 
has emerged and developed from the ‘one’ (singular existence), or Darwin’s great 
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idea of a phylogenic tree on which all the living kinds ever existed on the earth 
are connected with one another. Instead, borrowing a term Merleau-Ponty often 
used in his later years, I can approach these ideas Jaterally. If I allow myself to 
grasp all the thought concerning animal borders as one virtual environment, this 
environment is shown to have a hidden pole around which our social space ac- 
quires a magnetic field, or toward which this space is polarized. I believe we can 
approach this pole strictly from within the lifeworld: that is, through evolution. 


Table 1. Eight types of BSU deduced by the transformation of sign arrangements. 


choice of 3 emigrates from his natal BSU 3 remains in his natal 
9/8 BSU 
Ọ emi- P Q 
grates from | choice of | 4 immi- ĝ never choice of 
her natal 8/9 grates immi- Q 
BSU grates 
9 immi- Pi : bilat- | Pi: poly- 9 immi- | Qi: patri- 
grates eral gamous grates local 
(gorilla) 
Q never Piy: poly- | Pii: pair Q never Qi: ? 
u androus (monoga- | ___ 
mous) 
Q remains | —— S R 
in her natal | /choice of | ĝ immi- ĝ never closed inbreeding 
BSU 3 grates immi- group 
grates 
— Si: matri- | Si: one- 
local male 
group 


BSU is the abbreviation of ‘Basic Social Unit.’ P, Q, R, and S indicate the 1 , 2™4, 3"4, and 


4‘ quadrants in clockwise order. 
q 
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Figure 1. The dimensions of social space. For (a)—(g), see the respective explanations in 


the text. 
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Habits We (Can) Share 


Human-Animal Encounters 


MAREN WEHRLE 


Abstract: Philosophers frequently focus on the differences between humans and 
(non-human) animals. To be sure, there is much to say about the differences in 
perception, movement, sensation, and the world-directedness of humans and spe- 
cific animals. In this paper, however, with the help of Husserl, Merleau-Ponty, 
and Helmuth Plessner’s phenomenological approaches, I want to focus on what 
humans and specific animals have in common. Concretely, I will try to investigate 
in what sense humans and some (non-human) animals (can) share lasting situa- 
tions and therefore share habits acquired in these situations. To share a situation 
does not merely mean that both humans and animals are spatially or temporally 
situated, i.e. that we have a common environment or habitat. Instead, sharing a 
situation presupposes the direct contact, participation, and interaction of agents 
that extends over a longer period of time. As such, I want to argue that one essen- 
tial characteristic of such situations, namely the one that makes it sustainable and 
particular at the same time, is the formation of habits in both humans and animals. 
In this sense, situations and lasting habits in agents mutually presuppose each 
other. In the first part of my paper, I will present the general conditions of embod- 
iment that human and animals have in common and that make it possible to share 
situations. In the second part, I refer to examples of concrete situations we (can) 
share with animals: how we interact, mutually respond to each other, but also how 
we indirectly attune our behavior to one another or to the respectively generated 
situation. Consequently, I want to argue that we not only have experiences and 
habits in common with animals with similar embodiment and sensory experiences, 
but rather that we can share experiences and habits in a stronger sense, that is to 
say, that we develop habits together in repeated cooperation. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Philosophers frequently focus on the differences between humans and (non-hu- 
man) animals. Their main interest is to find out what makes us humans so special. 
In this context, ‘the animal’ is defined only in its negativity, namely, by what it 
lacks compared to humans. An animal is in this sense a ‘human’ with the negation 
of “X,” where X stands for the mind, thinking, reflection, culture, a world, or ob- 
jects as such. There is much to say about the differences in perception, movement, 
sensation, and world-directedness between humans and specific animals, and also 
about how they are specifically situated and how their individual experiences and 
environment, their respective ‘Umwelten’ or lifeworlds, differ. In this paper, how- 
ever, I want to focus on what humans and specific animals have in common. I will 
do this with the help of Husserl, Merleau-Ponty, and Helmuth Plessner’s phenom- 
enological approaches. Concretely, I will try to investigate in what sense humans 
and some (non-human) animals (can) share lasting situations and therefore share 
habits acquired in these situations. 

What does it mean to argue that humans and some (non-human) animals share 
a situation? The term ‘situation’ refers to a repeated encounter between humans 
and animals that follows specific rules, rules that humans and animals both obey, 
shape, and stabilize. Both humans and animals find themselves engaged in such 
situations, which also shapes and even changes the participants in a lasting man- 
ner. A situation thus cannot be reduced to the fact that we are spatially or tempo- 
rally situated, i.e. that we have a common environment or habitat, nor does the 
term refer to a single event. Instead, a situation presupposes the direct contact, 
participation, and interaction of agents that extends over a longer period of time. 
Ifhumans and animals share a situation that does not mean that they coincidentally 
linger in the same habitat or participate in haphazard events, but rather that they 
create and maintain ‘a situation’ in a mutually engaged way through repeated en- 
counters and interactions. 

Elizabeth Marshall Thomas (2006), who stayed in the NyaeNyae area in the 
1950s for extended periods, has observed exactly the same contrast. In NyaeNyae, 
lions and people have established a “truce” (as she called it), a ceasefire based on 
mutual deterrence and a long-established division of labor. Men and lions hunted 
the same animals, they even lived in similarly structured groups in terms of size, 
a group of female relatives being the core, and in terms of mobility. But humans 
hunted during the day and stayed close to their fires at night, while lions hunted 
only at night and rested in the shade during the day. If there was an encounter, the 
lions would normally retreat during the day (even from a kill they made) and hu- 
mans would not dare to leave their camps when it was dark (Widlok, this volume). 
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Such a situation can be described in terms of typicality as well as in terms of 
particularity. On the one hand, it evinces an enduring type of interaction, meaning 
it establishes certain rules that both parties implicitly recognize and follow and 
that help to sustain the situation over a long period of time. On the other hand, 
such a situation is particular, because it cannot be characterized as a general con- 
dition ofthe relation between human and lions. Situations cannot be defined solely 
by a set of rules, because several different situations could arise on the basis of 
one set of rules. Therefore, it must be the agents themselves—or better yet, the 
individual way in which these agents incorporate these rules—which must estab- 
lish the relevant difference. As such, I want to argue further that one essential 
characteristic of such situations, namely the one that makes it sustainable and par- 
ticular at the same time, is the formation of habits in both humans and animals. In 
this sense, situations and lasting habits in agents mutually presuppose each other. 
Situations must have both a set of rules and the individual incorporation of those 
rules by the participants (here, humans and animals). This incorporation or reali- 
zation of the rules is a dynamic process of acquisition in which human and non- 
human agents maintain and adjust their habits. 

In the first part of my paper, I will present the general conditions of embodi- 
ment that human and animals have in common and that make it possible to share 
situations in the first place. In the second part, I refer to examples of concrete 
situations we (can) share with animals: how we interact with, mutually respond 
to, and understand each other, but also how we indirectly adjust and attune our 
behavior to one another or to the respectively generated situation. Consequently, 
I want to argue that we not only have experiences and habits in common with 
animals with similar embodiment and sensory experiences, but rather that we can 
share experiences and habits in a stronger sense, that is to say, that we develop 
habits together in repeated cooperation. 


2. HUMANS AND ANIMALS: WHAT WE HAVE IN COMMON 
2.1 Animal embodiment 


There is a long and still ongoing debate whether human and animals differ merely 
in ‘degree’ or in ‘kind.’ While representatives of the former emphasize the conti- 
nuity between species and their gradual development, the latter insist on an onto- 
logical difference independent of development and/or environment. This binary 
differentiation between humans and animals is often combined with Western 
mind-body dualism, put forward by Descartes and still deeply influential. In this 
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sense, what animals lack is not reducible to certain properties or attributes; rather 
humans are distinguished from other animals in virtue of an entirely different sub- 
stance, namely, mind. In recent years and decades an incredible amount of re- 
search has shown that animals of all sorts have differentiated experiences and cog- 
nitive capabilities; they feel, plan, and adjust their movements, use tools, have 
memory, differentiate between objects, and communicate, some of them are even 
able to use symbols, create culture and learn our language (see De Waal 2001, 
2010, 2016; Call & Tomasello 2008). 

Still, their sensory experiences, behavior, and ways of life seem to be very 
different from ours. The persistent question is: why have we developed such so- 
phisticated symbol systems that allow us to abstract from factual conditions and 
refer to things and people that transcend our own spatial and temporal horizons? 
Humans not only have a present social and experiential life, but are always situated 
in an historical horizon of ancestors and successors, and we address them in direct 
and indirect ways (see Schutz 1989; Husserl 1973a; Husserl 1973b: 181; 
Heinämaa 2014). Why do we have a generative time and trans-generational com- 
munication? Edmund Husserl would argue that this is because an animal does not 
have a “unity of time which spans over generations as historical time,” only human 
beings have the “chains, the successions and branching of generations”, whereas 
an animal has no “generative world in which it would live consciously” (Husserl 
1973a: 181, translation cited from Heinämaa 2014). Helmuth Plessner would 
claim that the human life-form is particularly characterized by its distance and 
arbitrary relation towards the environment and itself. This distance forces us to 
see and evaluate ourselves always in comparison to others, as well as other spe- 
cies. Human consciousness cannot dissolve into their actual doings and environ- 
ment the way most animal consciousness can; we are condemned to constantly 
shift to a position of excentricity or a utopian standpoint (see Plessner 1928). 

But are these differences really differences in kind? One could rather argue 
with Tim Ingold that neither humans nor animals simply manifest pre-specified 
forms of life. Human and non-human capacities develop in the early stages of life 
of each individual. Furthermore, such development only occurs if the appropriate 
conditions are present both internally and in the surrounding environment. At a 
fundamental level, humans and non-humans thus share the “same experiential sta- 
tus, as living beings or persons” (Ingold 1994: xxiv). 

Nearly eighty years earlier, the phenomenologist Edmund Husserl also con- 
sidered animals to be subjects, although not fully world-constituting subjects like 
humans. He noted that animals have conscious sensory experiences and an ego- 
like structure. They share lower forms of intentionality with us, namely, drive in- 
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tentionality and practical intentionality. He described the similarity of our kinaes- 
tethic and perceptual conditions as well as the double nature of our embodiment, 
which allows for empathy and mutual understanding between humans and animals 
(see Husserl 1976: 73; Husserl 1962: 230; Ciocan 2017: 183). 

Merleau-Ponty also emphasized the underlying conditions that humans and 
animals have in common. Instead of presupposing ontological differences be- 
tween mind and body, human and animal, Merleau-Ponty frames our similarities 
in terms of concepts like organism, Umwelt, life, sensibility, and visibility (see 
Buchanon 2008, 115ff.; Toadvine 2007). Every unity of an organism, be it human 
or non-human, “must in this sense rest on an activity” (Merleau-Ponty 2003/1995: 
224/170) that simultaneously unites the organism and acts as a cohesive bond be- 
tween the organism and its surrounding world (Umwelt). 

Therefore, we need not speak about sense and meaning exclusively on an in- 
tellectual or cultural level, since we constitute meaning already in the practical and 
direct relations we have with our environment, in sensing, touching, perceiving, 
and moving. Merleau-Ponty describes this as a pre-reflective and practical direct- 
edness towards a world—a directedness which is not only characteristic of hu- 
mans, but also of lower and higher animals. He states: 


Between the situation and the movement of the animal, there is a relation of meaning which 
is what the expression Umwelt conveys. The Umwelt is the world implied by the movement 
of the animal, and that regulates the animal’s movements by its own structure. (Merleau- 
Ponty 2003/1995: 230/175) 


Thus, even though Merleau-Ponty claims that the human body presents another 
manner of corporeity than that of the animal (Merleau-Ponty 2003/1995: 269/208, 
277/214), no ontological abyss separates the human and the animal. In his final 
working notes, he even speaks about an intertwined ‘man-animality’ (Merleau- 
Ponty 1968/1963: 328/274; cf. Toadvine 2007, 49; Buchanon 2008, 149) because 
we are both sensible and visible: two sides of the same thing that he calls flesh. 
From an anthropological perspective, Helmuth Plessner also searched for an 
underlying structure of both humans and animals. In his Stufen des Organischen 
und der Mensch (“Stages of the Organic and the Human Being”) from 1928, he 
attempted to show the structural continuity as well as the diversity of biological 
forms of life. The underlying rationality of these forms of life lies in their behavior 
towards their environment and their own boundaries. The boundary of an object 
is only a relative border between its body and the contiguous medium surrounding 
it, a point where one things stops and another thing or medium begins. In living 
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beings, however, the boundary belongs to the body itself and the body itself es- 
tablishes and realizes this boundary and the transitions between the internal and 
the external. A life-form can therefore be characterized with respect to the reali- 
zation of its boundaries, or according to whether its organization is either open or 
more closed off towards its environment. While plants are directly incorporated 
into their environments and remain dependent on them (reproduction, metabolism 
is dependent on insects, wind etc.) and thus have an ‘open positionality,’ animals 
(both human and non-human) are thus characterized by a ‘closed positionality;’ 
they are situated in an environment, but are independent segments of their corre- 
sponding bio-cycle (cf. Oele 2007: 34). 

Even though animals are part of their environment, they also preserve them- 
selves in the face of it, react towards it, and interact with it. They can influence 
and even change it. On the one hand, in depending on the environment for the 
fulfilment of biological needs, they are open to it. On the other hand, they can 
protect themselves against and become somewhat independent from a specific en- 
vironment, implying that their bodies are also ‘closed off’. This is possible because 
animals have, according to Plessner, a centralized organization: Humans and ani- 
mals have a fundamentally relational character towards their environment, but also 
to their own body. Both simultaneously ‘are’ their bodies and ‘have’ their bodies. 
This means that both humans and animals are able to refer to themselves; their 
embodiment has a ‘self-reflective’ character. This is necessary, for example, to 
steer, control, adjust or optimize one’s movements. Human and animal embodi- 
ment has, in this sense, a ‘double direction.’ Their embodiment is directed beyond 
itself (e.g. in goal-directed movements) and at the same time refers back to itself 
as its center. Both humans and animals are not merely located in space and time 
since they escape localization as they actively adopt their place in the environment 
and inhabit it as living, sensitive, and driven beings. 


2.2 Animals as habitual beings 


With these similarities in embodiment and experience in mind, it is possible to see 
how both animals and humans acquire practical habits through interaction with 
their environment. The complex concept of habit in this sense is not reducible to 
purely mechanical, dispositional, or even automatic behavior that stands opposite 
to reflection and moral decision. The rich “History of Habit” shows that this lim- 
inal concept is far from being “merely a cog in the determinist’s machine” (Spar- 
row/Hutchinson 2013: 7), but rather challenges the typical anthropocentric philos- 
ophy of action, in that it complicates or broadens our understanding of what it 
means to act. The concept of habit occupies a space in between typical binaries 
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and oppositions in philosophical discourse “like freedom/determination, natu- 
ral/artificial, active/passive, cause/effect, spontaneity/instinct, and agent/patient” 
(Sparrow/Hutchinson 2013 :7), and therefore is able to bridge the alleged divide 
between human and animal behavior by focusing on their similarities (while none- 
theless heeding the fine-grained differences). 

Here, I would like to draw on Merleau-Ponty to show that the acquisition of a 
habit is not only repetitive and automatic but also a creative and dynamic process 
whereby animals discover and make practical sense of their environment as they 
acquire new motoric meanings and skills that stretch beyond the actual situation. 

Habit formation can occur on different levels. Already on a passive-receptive 
level, recurring perceptual input, recurring perceptions, and repetitive movements 
form a typical way for an organism to experience its environment. Already at this 
level an individual alignment or calibration takes place, which serves as the foun- 
dation for higher forms of habits. Furthermore, one can differentiate between bod- 
ily or practical habits (see Husserl 1952: 253ff., Merleau-Ponty 2014/1945: 
178ff./166ff.) and what Husserl defined as ‘personal’ habits (Husserl 1963: 
100ff.). The latter refers to explicit decisions and convictions (e.g. becoming a 
vegetarian or voting for a specific party) that have an influence that goes beyond 
the single act of decision. The agent becomes habituated to these convictions and 
they become part of her identity and an element in her behavior which passively 
influences further decisions and experience. When we talk about habits that hu- 
mans and non-human animals have in common or can share, we should focus in- 
stead on the bodily level of habits, which Husserl termed a ‘practical ability or 
potentiality’ (“praktisches Vermögen”) and Merleau-Ponty a “practical acquire- 
ment of a new motoric meaning” (“acquisition motrice d'une nouvelle significa- 
tion”). 

In the discovery of their environments, humans and animals learn step-by-step 
how to find their way about: how to best move in order to avoid obstacles or to 
grasp food, and how to find out which places are best for sleeping or playing. This 
environment will slowly turn into a familiar place, that is, a habitat. Moreover, 
through these repeated interactions with the environment, animals acquire fitting 
movements and ways of behaving, that is, bodily habits. The bodily acquisition 
and performance of capacities and skills, as well as receptive bodily memory, are 
central to every actual activity of both humans and animals. Habit on this level 
represents the individual “I-can” (Husserl 1952: 152): the abilities of an animal 
that define its possible actions within a current situation. This habitual layer ofthe 
body, as Merleau-Ponty puts it (Merleau-Ponty 2014/1945: 84/97), makes it pos- 
sible for our actual acting body to orient itself within its environment and thus 
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guarantees a continuity of our movements and experiences. In humans, the work- 
ings of the habitual body remain mostly anonymous and implicit and comprise 
specific reactions, courses of motions, and spatial orientations. 

Bodily habits in humans and animals seem to differ in that humans can explic- 
itly decide to acquire a certain skill (say, skiing) and are able, at least in part, to 
voluntarily change or get rid of bad habits. Yet both humans and animals are ac- 
tively involved in their acquisitions of skill. In this sense, bodily habits are not 
something purely instinctive or mechanical. Rather, as Merleau-Pont emphasizes, 
acquiring a habit is the acquiring of a motoric meaning. That requires a certain 
type of attention, and the active participation in and exploration of one’s environ- 
ment and capacities. Furthermore, this acquired practical meaning is a capability 
that goes beyond the present situation of experience for it can be practiced and 
actualized in future experiences. Bodily habits are an extension of the practical 
possibilities of an animal. 

In this sense, both human and non-human individuals possess a ‘body- 
schema.’ On Merleau-Ponty’s interpretation, this is not only the result of auto- 
matic associations that were generated in the course of experience, but, moreover, 
a sort of bodily (immediate) knowledge of one’s own position in an inter-sensorial 
world. This body-schema changes constantly through interactions with the envi- 
ronment and can also be extended with the help of tools. In this connection, Mer- 
leau-Ponty uses the example of a blind man and his walking stick. A walking stick 
can be integrated into the body-schema so that it is no longer experienced as an 
alien-object or tool, but one literally experiences the world through this very walk- 
ing stick. This extension of our body-schema or embodiment through skills, tools, 
or prostheses is only possible because of the process of habituation. Although this 
process of ‘getting used to it’ requires constant and mostly unthematic repetition, 
every habituation or repetition starts with a change in the very organism, an ac- 
quisition of new sense, skill, or practical knowledge.' This peculiar sort of 
knowledge or bodily intelligence is something that is not explicitly known or rep- 
resented, even in humans, but is rather ready-at-hand whenever one needs it. Be- 
cause this bodily knowledge or motoric meaning is pre-predicative, it also applies 
to most non-human animals (who have similar bodies to ours). 


1 This refers to what Ravaisson—in connection with Maine de Biran—calls the double 
law of habit, which locates habit in between mind and body, freedom and necessity, and 
points out the essential interdependency of change and continuity within the sphere of 
the living (cf. Ravaisson 2008; Carlisle 2010). 
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Husserl and Merleau-Ponty have shown that consciousness and intentionality 
have different levels and degrees. Even in humans, most activities do not presup- 
pose predicative thinking, judgment, beliefs, linguistically-formed thoughts or 
mental representations. Rather, they can be characterized as operative or practical 
modes of intentionality or non-linguistic (visual and dynamic) forms of thinking 
and representation, as Dieter Lohmar has shown in his recent book on non-linguis- 
tic thinking, for example (Lohmar 2016; see also 2012). Only minor parts of hu- 
man daily activities are explicit, thematic, or reflected upon, but that does not 
mean that those activities, or the subjects who execute them, are unconscious. 
Every living being that has the ability to sensorily experience the world and its 
‘self is conscious in one form or another. This opens a space for non-human con- 
sciousness and intentionality, as well as other diverse forms of thinking and im- 
agining. 

It is in this sense that humans and animals are both formed and transformed 
by their interactions with the environment, while they nonetheless remain able to 
form and transform their environments according to their needs and acquired 
skills. What we have in common is that we are not only actual but also habitual 
beings. Habit is not solely a fixed routine or instinctive behavior, but represents 
our capability to preserve our past experiences and those of our ancestors, as well 
as to extend our being towards the future world and others. As habitual beings, 
humans and animals develop not only a typical style (i.e. typical of their species), 
but also an individual style of experience. 


3. HABITS WE SHARE? 


Because of their fundamental sensory-motor similarity to us, it is possible to be 
mutually attuned with animals in our actions and to share basic forms of (pre- 
predicative) empathy and a mutual ‘understanding’ of basic needs, feelings, and 
action intentions. In this respect, the double character of our embodiment is im- 
portant, namely the fact that we are both a perceiving and moving body and a 
perceived and at times moved body. On the one hand, the body is the subject of 
experience, a ‘Leib’ that can move freely and is the zero-point of orientation and 
the center of a field of localized sensations. At the same time, we experience our- 
selves as a material body, or ‘thing’ that one can perceive and touch, a ‘Körper’ 
(Husserl 1952: 144). Our body is thus constituted in a double way: as the perceiver 
and the perceived. 

This break within our own embodiment makes basic forms of empathy possi- 
ble: because we experience ourselves not only as subjects but also as something 
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that can be seen and touched, we can apprehend other similar visible objects as 
also being subjects of their experience. With Husserl one could argue that, if we 
perceive the body of an animal that behaves and moves like us, an immediate pro- 
cess of ‘pairing’ takes place (cf. Husserl 1963: 141f.). We perceive the other body 
paired with our own body and experience it as structurally similar to our own 
body, as a body that lives, moves, and perceives. Thus, we never experience it as 
a mere object but also as a subject of experience for which we are a possible object 
of perception. We can stand in the shoes, or paws, of animals by becoming con- 
scious of their position, their bodily point of orientation, as though we were there. 
Weare thus able to imagine what we would perceive if we were in their position, 
if we were inhabiting their own bodily ‘here.’ Moreover, we can immediately 
‘feel’ their pain ‘in our own body,’ when we see wounded animals (with a similar 
bodily constitution to ours) or hear them cry or whimper. Of course, these forms 
of basic empathy are very limited and depend on the human’s openness towards 
other creatures and on her knowledge of animals. Moreover, empathy is limited to 
certain kinds of animals that are saliently similar to us in constitution and behav- 
ior. Furthermore, the way certain animals and humans perceive and experience the 
world is very different. On the one hand, the Umwelten of dogs or bats are not 
structured merely visually but are marked by scents and sounds that are intuitively 
inaccessible to humans (see Uexküll & Sarris 1931; Nagel 1974). On the other 
hand, technological and cultural tools that fit our needs, or linguistic and cultural 
symbols and signs that are apt for our constitution, are not relevant, fitting, or 
accessible for animals. In this sense, human and animals have their own ‘worlds’ 
with entirely different structures of affordances. But still, there is overlap due to 
shared situations and repeated interactions that lead to a mutual attunement, a ‘hu- 
manization’ of the animal, and an ‘animalization’ of the human.” 

For Merleau-Ponty, this basic form of empathy is particularly direct. He un- 
derstands it as a mutual bodily responsiveness between humans and animals, or 
inter-corporeity: because we are both sensible and responsive bodily beings, we 
can immediately react to the bodily expressions of the other lived animal body. 
Therefore, we can immediately ‘empathize’ with some gestures of (non-human) 
animals. Even if it may be difficult to understand the meaning of a dog’s tail as 
such, it is nevertheless possible, in the words of Edith Stein, to “understand the 
tail wagging of a dog as an expression of joy if its appearance and its behavior 
otherwise disclose such feelings and its situation warrants them” (Stein 1989 
[1917]: 98; see Ruonakowski 2007: 79). 


2 Fora careful analysis of Husserl’s notions of humanization and animalization, see the 


recent article by Christian Ferencz-Flatz in Human Studies (2017). 
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In what sense then can we speak of shared situations and shared habits respec- 
tively? I will try to sketch this out in three examples. 


3.1 Habits we develop together in direct interrelations: 
Being and acting with animals 


If we find ourselves in daily reoccurring situations with domestic animals, for ex- 
ample, taking a stroll with your dog in the park or lying with them on the sofa, our 
movements inevitably become coordinated or mutually attuned. We (the dog and 
I) are synchronized in that we perceive, are affected by, and respond to the same 
environment, even if this experience differs in sensory qualities (the colors we can 
see, what we can hear and smell etc.) as well as in its selective character—i.e. what 
each of us attends to are those things and events that are particularly relevant for 
our respective interest and needs. Yet, as long as we remain in layers of the envi- 
ronment that are potentially perceivable by both humans and animals, we can mu- 
tually direct each other’s attention, or ‘join our attention’ on the respective object 
we are playing with. These reciprocal processes can even complement each other’s 
experiences. For example, I can make the dog attend to something he could play 
with, and the dog directs my attention towards things he barks at, things I might 
have not noticed otherwise (e.g. danger, little animals, or just interesting things on 
the ground that upright walking humans normally overlook). On the one hand, 
animals enrich our experience, due in part to their better-developed senses (hear- 
ing, smelling) that can add to our sensory grasp of the environment (see Heinämaa 
2014). On the other hand, we can make animals attend to possible dangers, or 
interesting objects too (although these dangers and objects are human made, and 
would not play a role in the animals’ lives, if they were not ‘forced’ by us to live 
in such an anthropocentric environment). When we execute actions together, we 
then join our attention and one could even speak of a common practical intention 
or goal, for example in racing, searching for something, or playing together. 

In such interrelations, our perception and movements become aligned and syn- 
chronized. And if these actions are repeated on a regular basis, like the daily stroll 
through the park, or the feeding routine, both humans and animals adjust their 
behavior to each other and therefore mutually create their own routines and situa- 
tions. This can be seen in the close relations between certain humans and their 
animals, for example, a blind person with her guide dog, or special cases when 
people live with non-domestic animals (e.g. bears, chimpanzees). In these cases, 
both animals and humans evidently change their behavior, acquire new experien- 
tial meanings, and develop respective ‘social’ habits which point back directly to 
their shared situations and interactions. For example, we may typically walk on 
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the right side of our dog on a specific path, or throw the ball at a specific angle for 
him. In such routine behaviors, both human and animal participants anticipate the 
movements and behaviors of the other; some of them are even choreographed like 
a dance. Take for instance a cat who hears the break of dawn (the birds singing, 
noises coming from the other room), which she typically associates with her daily 
feeding routine, i.e. which reminds her that she soon will get food. She may even 
typically nudge her owner as a daily reminder, which the owner in turn can expect 
as her morning wake-up call. 

Even though animals are active contributors to the constitution of our percep- 
tual (natural) world, Husserl reminds us that they do not participate in the consti- 
tution of the cultural world, the constitution of cultural objects and meanings (se 
Husserl 1954: 191; Heinämaa 2014). Thus, humans and animals experience situ- 
ations differently. There are different ‘layers’ to a situation, of which cultural as- 
pects are neither accessible nor relevant to animals. Our dog or cat might recognize 
the sound of the television, or even the direction signs on the way to the park, but 
it bestows no cultural meaning on these objects. At the same time, the shared en- 
vironment does not have the same ‘affordances’ (Gibson 1979) for humans as for 
animals: while a chair affords sitting or lying for both humans and cats, the tele- 
vision affords entertainment only to humans. So, one could not argue that we share 
the situation of watching television together, but we could say that we share a 
bodily responsive encounter, where we both sit together and enjoy each other’s 
company. This can be described as an engagement in mutual affordances between 
beings (Warkenstein 2009: 27). Moreover, one could argue that affordances not 
only refer to individual animals or humans but are always already social, because 
the respective animals are social, which means they are “aware of the affordances 
around them in a shared way, in a way that recognizes, both commonalities and 
differences for different observers in the values of objects, places and events” 
(Reed 1988: 121). Applied to human-animal interrelations, this would mean that 
humans and animals that repeatedly interact with one another and share a situation 
would also learn to perceive their environment in a social way that includes the 
affordances and thus needs of the other species. Just as the concept of habit can 
bridge the gap between humans and animals because it transcends the binary op- 
positions of mind/body, necessity/freedom, the same holds true for the concept of 
affordances. Affordances can neither be assigned merely to the subject nor to the 
object, it is “equally a fact of the environment and a fact of behavior’ and “points 
both ways, to the environment and the observer”, and can at the same time be 
biological, social, and cultural (Reed 1988:122). 
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3.2 Habits we develop in indirect relations: 
Complementary habits 


In situations where there is no direct interrelation or cooperation between humans 
and animals, one could still speak of common or shared habits. Think back to the 
example from Thomas Widlok and Marshall Thomas that I used at the beginning 
of this paper to define what a situation is. We can interpret the hunting behavior 
of humans and lions in this shared situation as complementary. Although they are 
not hunting together, both parties acquire certain skills and routines to create, 
shape, and maintain the situation. In this regard, the habits of the humans (namely, 
to hunt only during the day and to not touch meat hunted by animals during the 
night) correspond to the habits of the lions (to hunt during the night and to not 
touch meat hunted by humans during the day). Although these habits are not ac- 
quired while both the humans and lions are engaged in the same tasks or actions, 
the actions of the other group play a direct role in the formation of those habits, 
which, furthermore, are not only social but also generative as they are passed on 
from one generation to the next. These habits can be termed ‘shared’ in the sense 
that they are complementary or interdependent habits. If one group were to stop 
hunting only at night, the other group would have to change their habits accord- 
ingly, and the situation would change or even collapse. 


3.3 Asymmetric relations in captivity environments 


In captivity environments, like zoos, humans dominate and restrict every interac- 
tion with the animals. Traci Warkenstein (2009) describes the environment of 
‘Seaworld,’ where the architecture serves the needs of humans who want to enjoy 
watching or touching the animals. Because the animals (e.g. dolphins and whales) 
live in such a limited and impoverished environment, their behavior and habits 
also change dramatically. For example, the sound level and intensity of their sonar 
calls change, as well as the range and execution of their movements. Moreover, 
they show different attentional behavior and develop new habits because of the 
changed affordances in captivity environments. In a dolphin cove, for example, 
visitors can bend over the wall, feed fish to the dolphins, and even touch them. 
The walls and humans thus afford food and petting as the dolphins have learned 
through previous experience. To avoid being petted, the dolphins acquired a bod- 
ily strategy, where they position themselves, or swim along, just beyond the ledge, 
and thus remain out of reach for the visitors. They have also learned that the fish 
provided by the visitors is always inside white paperboards and have figured out 
how to grab the trays off the wall. This is neither a general condition of dolphins, 
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an evolutionary response, nor an arbitrary event, but a habit they acquired, adjust- 
ing to the new situation. One could even call this a subversive or resistant tactic, 
whereby dolphins succeed in escaping their dependency on humans and continue 
to find a way to feed themselves. 

In this situation, it is maybe odd to speak of shared habits. But we can see here 
very clearly that animal behavior is neither fixed nor automatic, but rather creative. 
Not only does the influence of captivity environments and humans result in a 
forced habituation in the animals, but they find various creative ways to respond 
to the changed affordances and also ‘force’ the humans themselves to change their 
behavior accordingly—namely, in trying to keep the fish out of sight and out of 
reach. 


4. (NOTA) CONCLUSION 


Marc Bekoff (2006: 177ff.) argues that every intrusion of humans into the envi- 
ronments of (wild) animals is a violent one. He is certainly right that humans in- 
fluence and have influenced animal behavior in a permanent manner, most often 
for the worse. For example, through global warming, hunting, and the occupation 
of more and more of animals’ natural habitats, we change their feeding and mating 
behaviors, constrain their lives, and even extinguish whole species. In this sense, 
it would be better for animals if we were to bother them as little as possible. Yet, 
with Tim Ingold, one could also argue against a purely scientific or ecological 
conservatism, because sealing off portions of the environment and their animal 
inhabitants and restricting interventions also leads to an exclusion of any direct 
co-participation or cooperation between humans and animals (see Ingold 1994: 
xxii). As a phenomenologist, who is neither a specialist in animal studies nor in 
animal ethics, I can neither adequately grasp this problem nor provide any possible 
solution here. 

Yet, what seems to be obvious is that we often perceive ourselves as being 
removed from animals as such, and we thereby overlook the significance and 
depth of situations we actually share with them as well as the habits and possible 
experiences we have in common. What I tried to show here is that there are many 
situations where humans and animals live and do things together. And although 
those situations are often asymmetrical, since humans dominate in determining 
the rules and conditions of interaction, the further development of interrelations 
and cooperation are evidently possible. More poignantly, our coexistence changes 
(and has changed) both humans and animals in permanent ways (through their 
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development and history). It is in this sense that one can state that we do not only 
have experiences and habits in common, but that we in fact share them. 
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Details of Detachment and Human Specificity‘ 


Lessons of Nonhuman Primates for the Anthropologist 


ALBERT PIETTE 


Abstract: This chapter starts with observations ofmonkeys and apes conducted by 
renowned primatologists. Their emphasis on nonhuman primates’ interactional 
density raises the question of how human beings, by contrast, are present in eve- 
ryday life situations. I will be emphasizing how the interaction of nonhuman pri- 
mates differs from the presence-absence that can be constantly observed among 
humans. In what follows, this point, which may highlight a major difference of 
humans from nonhuman primates, will trigger a reflection on anthropology. 
Armed with this element of human specificity, I will then connect anthropology as 
a science of human beings to a set of principles that make it a specific discipline, 
different from the social sciences. From this perspective, I will conclude by de- 
scribing the place that animals occupy in such an anthropological science.’ 


1. NONHUMAN PRIMATES IN INTERACTION AND 
HUMAN PRESENCES 


According to a few ‘classic’ works on primatology, it appears that the life of mon- 
keys and apes is often characterized by the expression of voluntary signs which 
are to be interpreted; by vigilance, action, negotiation, and maneuvering; and by 
the almost constant renewal of alliances. Regarding chimpanzees, Frans de Waal 
has written that “the unreliable, Machiavellian nature of the male power games 


1 This text has been translated by Matthew Cunningham with the subsidy of the Centre 
for Ethnology and Comparative Sociology (CNRS — University of Paris-Nanterre). 
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implies that every friend is a potential foe, and vice versa. Males have good reason 
to restore disturbed relations; no male ever knows when he may need his strongest 
rival (Waal 1989: 53). While observing the social relations of baboons, Shirley 
Strum could find “no stable dominance relationships among males, and certainly 
no linear dominance hierarchy” (Strum 1987: 78). “Among the males, nothing 
stayed the same for very long; stability was a goal that all seemed intent upon but 
none ever captured” (ibid.: 81). And in Strum’s view: “It is difficult to tell whether 
baboons are neurotic in the same way humans are” (ibid.: 112). “Work” does not 
just characterize political relations along with power and domination. It is also 
present in other forms of action, as illustrated by this highly evocative example 
from Frans de Waal: 


[...] a female named Beatle climbs a rock formation to join a huddle with her two sisters. 
Then she discovers the second-ranking male, Hulk, sitting directly behind them. She hesi- 
tates; Hulk’s reactions are unpredictable. Beatle descends and starts feeding on the chow 
pellets strewn on the floor. Minutes later, Hulk comes down, foraging not far from Beatle. 
When she notices him, she at once glances from Hulk to her sisters and hurries off to join 
them. She has made a simple deduction: ‘If he is here, he can no longer be there’. When 


watching closely enough, one can ‘see’ monkeys think all the time. (Waal 1989: 105f.) 


It is particularly striking to witness their ability to make a deliberate show of in- 
difference: 


Males used sophisticated tactics around consorts, convincing others that they weren’t inter- 
ested while arranging to be at the right place at the right moment to claim the female. Males 
incited the aggression of other followers, ducking out just when the going got rough, only 


to appear again at the critical moment. (Strum 1987: 155f.; see also Strum/Latour 1987) 


From this perspective, conflict situations that are quickly followed by reconcilia- 
tion are rich in information. Frans de Waal, who wrote a book on the ability of 
monkeys and apes to reduce competition and mend the violence of conflict, inter- 
prets it as “a highly developed cooling system that prevents overheating, explo- 
sion, or disintegration of the social machinery” (Waal 1989: 2). He explains that 
“neither aggression nor peace is a stable state” (ibid.: 27) and observes drastic, 
sudden shifts between moods of conflict and reconciliation. Among chimpanzees 
for example, reconciliation takes place within half an hour of conflict in 40% of 
cases (ibid.: 42) and this shift, which occurs quickly among chimpanzees, is even 
swifter among temperamentally impulsive rhesus monkeys or bear macaques, who 
will offer a peaceful gesture one or two minutes after a violent bite (ibid.: 111f.). 
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It would be possible to present many other examples of similar observations. 
But can we assume that primatologists’ observations and descriptions have “lost” 
nothing in the construction of their research? Are monkeys and apes actually like 
the foregoing descriptions suggest them to be, namely, without other features that 
would infiltrate their active presence? For example, one knows that even outside 
specific moments of rest, tranquility can also be observed when chimpanzees are 
moving from place to place or eating (Goodall 1986: 150, 615). Furthermore, ac- 
cording to Goodall, calm and peaceful attitudes can also be seen when a chimpan- 
zee is with one fellow chimpanzee rather than another: for example, with a sister 
rather than other females, or an older protective male, or more generally in the 
company of family. Does this contradict the descriptions above? Perhaps not, be- 
cause the nonhuman primate’s tranquility would only be possible when all signs 
of anxiety have gone away. In engaging with this issue, certain degree of caution 
is necessary. A book of comparative observations of the communicative gestures 
of monkeys and apes (Call and Tomasello 2007) offers numerical data on this 
subject. For example, 23.5% of gestures emitted by bonobos receive no answer 
from the intended recipient, while 15% do generate one; 13.5% of their signs pro- 
voke a change in the partner’s state of attention, and 40% of their gestures trigger 
an interaction, for example a playful or agonistic one (ibid.: 58). The percentages 
are not much different among gorillas (ibid.: 119). And it is indicated that among 
orangutans, 41.2% of an emitter’s gestures receive no response from the recipient, 
and that 4.4% provoke no reaction whatsoever (ibid.: 90). Could this be a strategic 
indifference or an ability, a beginning of an ability, to ‘look past’ some messages 
and some gestures? 

Let us look at humans. In their successive moments of the day, I observe de- 
tails and trivial presences, which can of course become catalysts for decisions, or 
generators of various consequences, but which can also remain inconsequential. 
They almost always allow themselves to be infiltrated by empty moments, sec- 
ondary actions, or wandering thoughts. This makes up a kind of minor mode, 
which is neither a general action, nor a particular type of activity (Piette 2015b). 
This specific modality by which an individual is present in a situation constitutes 
a “lesser” way of performing actions, without this “less” constituting a new attrib- 
ute or having supplementary effects on the situation, and also without changing 
the act in question, which unfolds with its socially expected meanings. I have 
called this the minor mode, but the notion of “lessereity” can also be suitable. It 
generates a way of being present in one’s action that releases a human being from 
the main action without disengaging him or her. In the performance of human 
actions, this lessereity is constant in varying doses, whatever these actions may 
be. It even counts among its characteristics, manifesting itself in forms that are 
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lesser in relation to the expected action, forms that are involuntary and unnoticed, 
singular and particular, and do not lead the situation’s other participants to share 
in them. 

Lessereity can still teach us something about the human way of existing. It 
does not just concern secondary layers of presence, as I have just said, but the 
whole presence in the action, in which light distraction is but one element. Indeed, 
what does a person do when he or she is engaged with others in a so-called col- 
lective action at a given moment? A lotmay be accomplished, but most ofthe time 
not much is actually done: one is simply there, doing what is necessary, though 
without much mental or physical effort, out of habit, with economical perception 
and a certain docility varying according to the situation at hand. Most human ac- 
tions develop in a situation without requiring more than this minimal integration 
behavior from the people who are there. These are expected behaviors whose ob- 
viousness reflects previous commitments, intentions, or decisions. At the same 
time, indeed most of the time, these behaviors go without saying, also reflecting 
prior situations, as we have just seen. 

Not all ofthe remainders can be easily distinguished as such. A certain vague- 
ness and incompleteness is also inserted into the presence: i.e., not knowing, not 
wanting to know, not drawing conclusions, not imagining the implications of 
one’s actions, not accepting and even hurting, suffering, and continuing. One 
could say this is the everyday way of being, not only penetrated by things other 
than those that the situation concerns, but also consisting in not looking things 
straight in the face, minimizing them. This lessereity is analogous to the “reversi- 
bility” Hannah Arendt spoke of in relation to forgiveness as a limitation on the 
principle of action consequences in The Human Condition (1998 [1958]). But this 
would be rather a diffuse reversibility, interfering with aspects of responsibility, 
coherence or motivation, and always enabling words or acts to be deferred, dis- 
placed, postponed, unfinished. It is a way of ‘unbinding oneself,’ not thinking of 
the possible burdens that could be brought by action consequences, which are 
sometimes indefinite, sometimes infinite. Thus, what we often observe in humans 
is the simultaneity and constant interweaving of major and minor modes that in- 
filtrate action so that it is not total or radical. This is different from Frans de Waal’s 
observation of constant movement and oscillation between tension and reconcili- 
ation in a sequential form among nonhuman primates. In the cases mentioned 
above, reconciliation mechanisms are ‘actions’ that are needed in order to appease 
and reassure after tension. It is precisely as if this tension were total and could 
only swing to its opposite. It is therefore actions, not the modes or modalities that 
can, among humans, simultaneously attenuate action, tension, and the concerns of 
meaning by constantly introducing some “lessereity” in a diffuse way. 
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It is therefore important to recall these unfinished and incomplete communi- 
cations mentioned in the above observations of nonhuman primates. I think they 
are signs that are potentially precursors of this human minimality. But I could add 
a principle, borrowed from Alsberg: “For primitive man it is everything, for the 
monkey it is nothing” (quoted in Blumenberg 2014: 587), the “it” being this or 
that trait which one considers distinctive. “Everything” means that these traits gen- 
erate a new mode of presence. From there, if this principle is conceded, I would 
say that nonhuman primates imbue their actions with an active (major) mode to 
perform them with meaning, vigilance, and attention. What happened to Homo 
sapiens was like a withdrawal, or at least a disengagement of presence from the 
action as understood on the basis of its reasons, its concerns, its collective effects, 
and its production of meaning and order. It would be an original feature of hu- 
mans: a presence that is attenuated in a situation through material supports and 
distracting elements, and at the same time the possibility of “putting aside” the 
challenge that arises in the action in progress. From all of this, a few conclusions 
can be drawn. 

First, it should be noted that “lessereity” clashes with many sociological and 
philosophical logics of action. The human modes of presence are forms of lessen- 
ing of the logics of action, making it so that actions said to be rational, communi- 
cational, practical, constraining (and others) do not really and completely have 
these qualities. Thus, a presence is more or less marked by this or that logic of 
action and by forms of lessening. These are found in implicitness or relegation to 
the background, where one stores, for example, the ‘social,’ reasons for acting 
(Weber) and constraints (Durkheim); in fragmentation, that of the ‘social,’ which 
does not manifest itself entirely or all at once; in what is unfelt or unperceived in 
the ‘social;’ in the infiltration of remainders, such that a logic of interaction is 
never exclusive; and in the flaws in the logic of communication and the always 
partial understanding of messages. This reduces the scope and exactness of theo- 
ries. Hans Blumenberg compellingly described what a theory is, and also the need 
for sidesteps. It is basically the risk of ‘theory’ that Blumenberg recalls. A theorist 
is someone who sees less and less, as if working in “enclosures,” with limited 
exposure to the “outside world” (Blumenberg 2000: 1). The author of the theory 
certainly knows he does not know, “but in the knowledge of what he does not 
know he is badly informed. Otherwise he would not be so fundamentally deficient 
in life’s realism” (ibid.: 9). Hence the importance of “a shift in the direction of 
attention: drawing notice to the unnoticed” (ibid.: 21). 

Let’s go further. I think that lessereity lies at the heart of human presence and 
action, and that it is impossible to find humans without this ‘less.’ Thus, humans— 
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I could say Homo sapiens—relied on material supports and objects that are insti- 
tutionalized traces, and allowed themselves less direct involvement in action than 
would be possible for nonhuman primates, who do not have these supports. Hence, 
they discovered the possibility of partially withdrawing from social life, and 
modalizing their presence in any situation, to various degrees. But in my view, 
these details of withdrawal and detachment indicate much more, particularly the 
impossibility ofsocial connections, and in a way their failure. It is as ifby realizing 
this relational attenuation, human beings were knowing implicitly or explicitly, 
were reminding themselves that they are beings who are separate from one an- 
other, and discovering that they are only trying to act with one another. Lessereity 
is like the very sign that there is a human in the situation or group, that there are 
individuals, that each is a separate ‘one.’ This is what is meant by “the less”: that 
they are separate from one another, but also from the situation with its collective 
and shared stakes, that they are turned in upon themselves, that they become with- 
drawn within themselves, in different ways. In the 10, 20, or 40 situations a human 
being passes through in the course of a day, he is under no illusions with regard to 
the impossibility of the link he must express or attempt to realize, telling himself 
with regret or satisfaction, “it’s collective, but I know it’s impossible;” each per- 
son is to this extent intrinsically individual, or intrinsically singular, if you prefer. 
He feels like himself and not like someone else, unable to get outside of his being. 
Hence those expressions of incompleteness, hesitation and withdrawal, consub- 
stantial with the separation of bodies: a form of renouncement (one renounces be- 
cause one knows one cannot get to the end of the space that separates), a form of 
distance (in relation to the others, who do not really listen to one, or in order to 
protect oneself from absorption), a form of indifference (to the failure of the in- 
complete link, in order to soften it). Attempts to get outside oneself, outside one’s 
volume, through acts and words, are impossible, and they are already attenuated. 
Lessereity no doubt has a certain link to what Alain Berthoz calls “simplexity,” 
a property of living beings that enables them to find and implement solutions to 
“simplify the complexity” of nature and the world (Berthoz 2009: 11), solutions 
that can be found at different levels of reality: the molecule, the brain, the individ- 
ual. This presents living beings as having resolved problems of complexity 
through “simplex” mechanisms like specialization, selection, and cooperation, 
which, according to Berthoz’s analysis, take different concrete forms: speed, reli- 
ability, the separation of roles and adaptation to change. For example, “inhibition” 
is presented as designating a mechanism that, in an ongoing situation, blocks un- 
wanted and irrelevant actions that go against the aim of the principal actions. Some 
expressions of lessereity can be viewed as moderate forms of inhibition, leaving 
in the background certain thoughts or actions that are secondary without being 
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absent. One could say that forms of lessereity succeed in protecting (it seems that 
human action with other people, its impact, and its consequences are only possible 
based on, and with, a certain lessereity) and, at the same time, diminishing that 
which is collectively at play in situations while allowing the irreducible “each 
ones” to remain. Being-with, being-in-the-world are therefore also and especially, 
respectively, a being-not-with, a being-not-in-the-world. 

As I have stated, I believe that this characteristic of humans is essential for 
describing the work of the anthropologist, his or her subject-matter, and the place 
that animals occupy in his or her discipline. That is because what we have just 
seen is a human being that is less interactive than nonhuman primates. What comes 
to the fore is a human being who withdraws from society, from others, from con- 
texts and situations. I would say that through his ability to withdraw, the human 
being shows that he or she is there and that there are human beings who are like 
that. From this, I conclude that there is aneed for a discipline that focuses on them, 
without losing them or immediately placing them in social contexts. 


2. ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN BEINGS 


This discipline could be anthropology. It should have been anthropology, but what 
occurred in anthropology, in the human and social sciences, was something of a 
hijacking of the word, and a loss of a specific meaning. It is as if the science of 
the human being concerned only a part of him, especially the social and/or cultural 
part—there is a kind of equating of a part to the whole. In this sense, anthropolo- 
gists do not sufficiently question the history and the institutions of ethnology and 
social or cultural anthropology. The concern and subject-matter are still predomi- 
nantly cultures, the separation between cultures and cultural areas. Today this is 
well illustrated by the ontological turn. It constitutes the discipline’s ‘maximum,’ 
by intensifying culturalism, by reinforcing thought that emphasizes differences, 
that of natives or aboriginals thus grouped into a cultural whole. This usually re- 
sults in a methodology and in certain concepts that consist in homogenizing indi- 
viduals, making them share characteristics, emotions, skills and activities. 
Within the current range of social sciences, in order to be interesting, the hu- 
man must be linked with others or split up. Then he is no longer a unitary volume. 
In the social sciences (which include social or cultural anthropology, since these 
explore cultural diversities and social relations), the human is examined as some- 
thing linked, immediately considered in conjunction with other units, particularly 
other humans but also objects, divinities, animals, or the environment. Split up, he 
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is to be considered as psychological or in terms of cognitive functioning (for psy- 
chologists) or physiological functioning (for movement specialists). Cut up differ- 
ently, he could also be grasped as an action, activity, role or state, which are partial 
expressions of the human unit. Immediately viewed in relations with other beings, 
the human unit is then suspended. 

When an individual is chosen as a unit, as is sometimes the case in the social 
sciences, it is not to examine the unit itself, but rather a particular situation, a spe- 
cific state, a social becoming (for example based on long-term comparisons), that 
is to say, social or cultural phenomena that he exemplifies. It is as if the observer 
could not settle on the human unit and had to immediately change scales. 

Then what could anthropology be? The solution I propose is to associate an- 
thropology with the study of the human unit. I am convinced that in order to firmly 
establish anthropology as a specific discipline, it is important to emphasize the 
human entity and extricate him not just from cultures and societies, but also from 
actions and experiences, which impose themselves on the observer’s perspective 
and analysis too quickly, cut off from the human individual. It is thus a matter of 
isolating a human being from its contextual background, more precisely, to make 
the human being more important than the background, and not to dilute or loose 
this volume from a perspective which divides it up (social, culture, cognition, and 
so on). 

This is not to say that in the course of their explorations, anthropologists will 
not at least partially encounter cultures, actions, and experiences, or that they will 
not make notes on individuals in the process of talking, acting, gesturing, experi- 
encing, and feeling. But there will always be leftovers, extra details, that the an- 
thropology of existence wants to explore. A science is often made up of the lefto- 
vers of other sciences. Lamarck was in a comparable position in relation to chem- 
istry, physiology and anatomy when he discovered that living beings are also alive. 
When he invented the word “biology,” his intention was to invent a science that 
studies living beings as living (Pichot 1993: 588f.). With its focus on human units, 
the method of anthropology would consist in observing individuals, existences, 
but separately, one at a time, watching them continue from situation to situation 
(Piette 2015a, 2016). Indeed, it is impossible to thoroughly detail the “lesses” if 
one looks at a group, an interaction, an activity, an experience. From this perspec- 
tive, building upon this reflection, I propose to link this anthropology to a few 
principles, which can help in the observation of a human being. 

First, the principle of “separity” designates the separate character of a living 
being or an object. The Latin etymology of this neologism can enlighten us here. 
The Latin prefix se- means “without”, “apart from”, “on the one hand.” It is found 
in sepono (to put aside) and in seduco (to lead astray, to take aside, hence also to 
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seduce). The idea of “without” is of course not insignificant. Separating (se-pars), 
is putting one part aside, without the other parts. The idea of separity aims to draw 
attention to the fact that this human is separate from others, with clear boundaries 
that differentiate and separate them. 

A human being is a separate being; I want to stress this point. It is almost 
amazing, even incomprehensible, that the philosophical and anthropological lexi- 
con treats individuals like the eggs and flour ofa cake made by the baker. Is it not 
almost trivial to point out separation? Is it not empirically obvious? And yet, I 
recently read the abstract of a bibliographic article “that acknowledges the inter- 
connectedness and inseparability of humans and other lifeforms” (Locke and 
Muenster 2015). This latter view is supposedly a critique of the “humanist episte- 
mology” and “anthropocentrism” of anthropology, which I think has never been 
anthropocentric nor connected with a humanist epistemology, but has always 
turned away from the human being, focusing instead on cultures and nonhumans. 
It is only a contemporary trend, what I would call an ecolo-relationist ideology 
that considers and describes things in terms of links, interactions, connections, 
networks, identification, empathy, and attachment. 

But separity need not imply that the volume does not move towards others. It 
is even the principle of separity itself that makes this movement possible. I link 
this to the principle of “relateity”. I coin this term in order to avoid “relation” and 
its highly charged meaning (associated with link, interaction, and connection) 
while maintaining the appeal to the Latin etymology of the word “relation,” given 
the impact the meaning of its root has for my argument. 

In Latin, relatum is the past participle of two verbs. It is the first verb that 
engendered “relation.” But both are interesting. Refero, retuli, relatum all mean to 
report, to recount, but also to bring back, to withdraw, to take something back to 
its point of departure (I find this remarkable), whereas relaxo, relavi, relatum 
means to loosen, to relieve tension, to relax, to give respite (Oxford Latin Diction- 
ary). On the one hand, this etymology makes it possible to free “relation” from the 
lexicon of links and draw attention to movement as a departure and a return to- 
wards the self, and on the other hand it enables this movement to be linked to a 
kind of distance. 

Human beings are thus presented as ‘radiant’ presences, creating and carrying 
rays. These rays emanating from each person, projected at someone else without 
getting all the way there, return to their point of departure, as if they could not be 
stretched all the way to the other presence. This separate human being also has the 
possibility to receive foreign elements. It even does it a great deal. Strictly speak- 
ing, it does not integrate beings, does not annex them or merge with them. In the 
form of an emotion, disposition, or thought, it integrates effects and traces of 
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presences, gestures, words, and events. But what is also apparent is that it receives 
and integrates them partially and laterally. Ralph Emerson writes about this: “the 
soul is not twin-born but the only begotten” (Emerson 1883: 79), “our relations to 
each other are oblique and casual,” and “the dearest events are summer-rain, and 
we the Para coats that shed every drop” (ibid.: 53). 

In light of the focus on one individual at a time, relations appear all the more 
clearly to be something incomplete, certainly not a line that links and intercon- 
nects. Therefore, from an anthropological perspective centered on the human unit, 
what needs to be described is not the line or the ‘between,’ but rather the moment 
of departure and arrival, as well as the ways in which what is sent and received is 
issued and absorbed. It is important (and difficult) to observe the effects and con- 
sequences that gestures, words, and events have on a unit, at one moment and at 
subsequent moments, in the short, medium, and long term. 

The notion of the volume of being aims to integrate all of this (Piette 2017). It 
expresses the unity of the individual and the focus of the anthropologist. It is the 
principle of “volumity”. The meanings of Latin root words can here again shed 
light on the characteristics of “volume.” Volumen designates a roll of papyrus 
forming a book or part of a book. Other meanings of volumen are coil, twist, or 
convolution. In Latin, the verb volvere indicates a set of actions that could be 
tracked as essential to the movement of a human volume: rolling, unfolding time 
and months, but also being moved in one’s heart, and meditating in one’s mind. 
Other meanings were added: all of the notebooks joined by binding, or “a single 
book ora bound collection of printed sheets;” a written work; and also, the portion 
of space occupied by a body. A volume is also measurable, whether this measure- 
ment concerns a mass, a sound, air, or blood. In connection with these meanings, 
a volume can also indicate an intensity, scope, or modality. 

The word “volume” presents an extraordinary lexical field, ranging from the 
motion and flow of time or thoughts to three-dimensional solids, due to its ability 
to contain. A volume is what moves and contains, as well as the “sheets” that are 
contained. Insofar as he contains various visible, invisible, inner, and outer ele- 
ments, insofar as he moves around, the volume constitutes a singular perceptible 
unit, beyond his roles and activities, having a set of changes, without this empirical 
unit being called into question, without it ceasing to be recognized or experienced 
as such. Contrary cases are specifically connected to problematic or pathological 
situations. 

I believe it is important to stress the fact that the human volume cannot get rid 
of the limitation of the physical body that, though it makes openness to others 
possible, also encloses him—what Helmuth Plessner called “positionality”. This 
limitation is intrinsic to the body. It is not something that needs to be realized or 
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produced. It is that ofthe volume. In this vein, Plessner stressed the human ability 
to decenter, what he called ex-centering, particularly in the form of a reflexive 
overhang (see Sommer 2013). But is it really an “eccentricity”? And more im- 
portantly: an eccentricity of what? This overhang of human volumes does not ex- 
center them. They remain volumes, always returning and returned to themselves, 
maintaining a kind of center of gravity within them. What escapes, what the hu- 
man lets escape, are words, expressions, acts, thoughts, his own productions. But 
it is not the volume himself that escapes. On the contrary, he always seems to re- 
enter himself. He would therefore be more “incentric” than eccentric. 

Humans are separate individuals who try to meet one another: they are only 
beginnings of relations. Unlike the axioms of the social sciences, those of the an- 
thropological science become clear. For the social sciences, the social or the soci- 
ety exists externally and internally to human individuals, and social facts have a 
meaning to be deciphered. For the anthropological science, human beings are what 
come first: they exist, separate from one another; their main features are to know 
that they exist in time, to be in a relational incompleteness inherent to their sepa- 
rateness, and to deploy a typical capacity of indifference or minimality. This is 
what I have concluded, in contrast to descriptions of the life of nonhuman pri- 
mates. 

What does an anthropology of human beings do with animals? This is the final 
point I will consider in this chapter. Today, they have become a major challenge 
for the human sciences, with different approaches being offered. They cannot be 
mere objects of representation, nor objects of humans’ activities, actions, gestures, 
or words. Something I learned from previous research on dogs was the necessity 
of not treating them as a metaphor, a sign, only considered in order to understand 
symbolic systems, social systems, cultural configurations, etc. Furthermore, it 
seems to me that introducing dogs or any other animal into the human sciences 
does not solely consist in conceiving hybrid societies, analyzing human forms of 
categorization, observing attachment relationships, and watching human beings 
attribute some sort of agency to their animal. It is the animal (as well as the human, 
of course) that must be observed: when it is with humans, when it interacts with 
them, but also when it does not. 

But even when one thinks one has got rid of discourse and representations, one 
sometimes still gets bogged down in them. I agree with what Philippe Descola 
writes in How Forests Think (2013) about the gap between what the author prom- 
ises and what he delivers: not entities of the real world but entities of discourse. 
We know nothing about 
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[...] how nonhuman life forms actually deal with iconic and indexical signs. Meanwhile, 
we have to rely on what the anthropologist says the Runa say about nonhuman semiosis 
that, after all, is barely one step removed from what Eduardo Kohn criticizes in the anthro- 
pological accounts of the relationships between humans and nonhumans. (Descola 2014: 
272) 


In the study of human-animal relations, there is another tendency that I believe 
also loses both the humans and the animals. The following typical example from 
a recent interview-based study is very symptomatic of this relationist choice: 


Companion species are becoming together, and riders, as partners to the horse and vice 
versa, are relational categories arising from engagements in a range of intra-acting practices 
that form both riders and their horses [...]; intercorporeal moments of mutuality or co-being 
between species, moments where two bodies become in sync with each other [...]; a kind 
of engagement between two agentive individuals; horse and human meet as subjects, even 
as self-aware partners [...]; a genuine naturalcultural exchange [...]; a co-creation of new 


beings, new articulations of being human as well as horse. (Maurst et al. 2013: 323-334) 


Here we find a good illustration of a certain contemporary opinion. But it does not 
describe the reality of what happens. In my view, what should interest the anthro- 
pologist is not so much the human in relation to this or that nonhuman, as if both 
of them only existed in relations (a perspective that loses both the human and the 
nonhuman), but rather the comparative characteristics of humans and various non- 
humans, particularly other living beings, within relations and outside of relations. 

Concerning anthropologists’ current intense interest in nonhumans, my cri- 
tique therefore targets: (1) the strictly relationist interpretation (centered on the 
*between’) of the relations of humans and nonhumans; (2) the risk of establishing 
equivalence between them; and (3) the lack of studies comparing and contrasting 
the forms of presence of humans and nonhumans (particularly living beings)—an 
essential point for an anthropology in the strict sense—in order to better under- 
stand humans. Either too much or too little is done with nonhumans: too much 
through this establishment of equivalence, too little because there is not enough 
varied empirical data to make the comparison. 

This focus on animals—complementary to the focus on humans—would only 
be used in anthropology to compare beings and better understand the specificity 
of humans. Buffon himself said that without animals, humans would be even more 
incomprehensible. When prehistorian François Bordes was asked what prehistory 
was for, he gave the following answer in the preface of a book: “Like all scientific 
research, to differentiate humans from animals” (Bordes 1984). A lot of concrete 
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observations in the field still need to be made to highlight these differences. In the 
perspective supported here, I think that there are not enough comparative obser- 
vations between for instance nonhuman primates (but not only) and humans re- 
garding the details of gestures, activities, modes of presence and continuity be- 
tween situations. 

The comparative objective of anthropology—to understand the human be- 
ing—is often neglected. But how can we make anthropological comparisons, if 
not by observing human beings, and not cultures, actions, interactions, or human 
productions? 
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MAMMOTHSTEPPE-LIFE" 
Mammoths, Owls, and Other Creatures: Sketching the Trail 
Towards a Comparative Investigation of Human-Animal 


Situations in the European Upper Paleolithic 


SHUMON T. HUSSAIN 


Abstract: This contribution offers an alternative perspective on the role and sig- 
nificance of human-animal relations for paleolithic life. I argue that rather than 
being simply “red in tooth and claw” and stained in competition and ever-present 
struggle, inter-species mutualism turns out to be an at least equally important 
force for processes of society-making in the distant past. I focus on pertinent as- 
pects of sharing the world with nonhuman animals which can be identified in the 
paleoarchaeological records and which indicate that the more-than-human con- 
text of paleolithic society must be regarded as an active participant in the orches- 
tration of distinctive modes of nomadic life in earliest human history. Following 
Stephen Pepper, I suggest that this critical inter-relationship can be productively 
explored by charting situational matrices and signatures in the paleoarchaeolog- 
ical record, by delineating human-animal configurations that appear to be rela- 
tively stable on intermediate timescales. I draw on two case studies from the Eu- 
ropean Upper Paleolithic to illustrate my point. The first case study isolates key 
features of the human-mammoth interface during the Swabian Aurignacian, a re- 
gional expression of the Early Upper Paleolithic in Southwestern Germany. The 
second case study examines the characteristics of human-owl relations in the Pav- 
lovian, a regional manifestation of the earlier Middle Upper Paleolithic in South- 


1 This title is a deliberate salute to Laura Ogden’s illuminating investigation Swamplife 
(2011). 
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ern Moravia. The two cases signal that paleolithic modes of life most likely fea- 
tured an irreducible animal condition, yet human-animal relations would have 
also been historically plastic. I discuss the differential role of mammoths and owls 
as chronometers and wardens of space, and hence their status as ‘lived’ pillars of 
Swabian Aurignacian and Pavlovian identities. My central argument is that the 
paleoarchaeological record, if looked at closely and if radical deep-time differ- 
ence and alterity are taken seriously, offers some intriguing insights into the role 
of animals as important co-inhabitants and custodians of the landscape, a role 
that cannot be reduced to their economic value as exploitable resources. 


What we gain is a glimpse into an Everglades where the human, alligator, and mangrove 
worlds are hopelessly entangled and blurred, a landscape of local mythologies, economic 
struggle, and asymmetrical relations. [...] I refer to the gladesmen’s Everglades as a 
“hunter’s landscape.” The hunter’s landscape is a set of relations among humans and non- 
humans that were shaped, in part, by cultural practices and economic incentives of rural 
hunting in southern Florida. The hunter’s landscape did not exist in isolation. Instead, [...] 
the hunter’s landscape is entangled by a variety of agents who make their own territorial 
claims on the landscape. The Everglades, as we know it, has always been entangled at the 
intersection of the human and nonhuman worlds. [...] [T]he nonhuman Everglades has its 
own logic and rules of engagement that exist within these larger articulations of the human 
world [...]. In the hunter’s landscape, the milieus of the human and nonhuman worlds make 


claims on each other, [...] forming shifting assemblages and alliances. (Ogden 2011: 26f.) 


1. WHAT IS A HUMAN-ANIMAL SITUATION? 


In this contribution, I aim to show that the notion of situationality provides a useful 
theoretical framework to study and chart the nexus of relationships that gave shape 
to paleolithic life in its various manifestations. What, however, is a ‘situation’? 
And why is it a useful concept? Typically, situations are studied by historians. 
This is because situations seem to describe ‘typicality’ and ‘particularity’ at the 
same time (see Widlok this volume). On a conceptual plane, they specify more 
than just events, yet less than structures or epochs. Coevally, situations circum- 
scribe a particular historicity and temporality. To clarify this analytical specifity 
of situationalities, we can refer to the work of philosopher Stephen C. Pepper. 
Pepper’s dense and illuminative oeuvre, although largely forgotten today, identi- 
fied situationality as an anchoring concept for any attempt to make sense of the 
world in its ‘contextualistic’ constitution (cf. Efron 1980). ‘Situationality’, for 
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Pepper (1967), is the root metaphor for understanding any purposive act in con- 
text. Within Pepper’s (1935; 1942) four-tiered theory of scientific world-making, 
a situation consequently embodies the core idea of what he calls ‘contextualism.’ 
Only situational analysis, according to Pepper, allows us to make sense of the in- 
terrelationships between and the entanglements of various strands of action, inten- 
tionality, and purposiveness that define a particular historical context.” 


One thing is sure, a situation is not to be equated with an actual event. It spreads over pos- 
sibly many events and the events it includes need not be contiguous. Just as you can put 
down and later pick up a novel to read—so situations may skip over long periods and emerge 
for completion. As an approach analyze the situations described in a good realistic novel— 
Flaubert or Tolstoy or Dickens or Thackeray. Some are short, some are long. Sometimes it 
is somewhat arbitrary whether you call it one situation or two, one growing out of the other. 
As a model situation take any simple purposive act free from contextual interference by 
other purposes—there is a simple situation. Now drop in more and more purposes that are 
simultaneously seeking goals and demand mutual adjustment. The spread in time and space 
of these demands for satisfaction give the area of the situation. The situation is over when 
these demands cease, whether by fulfillment, frustration or compromise. The situation con- 
sists in these purposive strands so far as they tangle and stick together. (Pepper 1970, orig- 
inal emphasis; cited after Efron 1980: 32) 


A situation, for Pepper, is always extended in space and time (cf. Efron 1980: 
32f.)—it delineates a contextual milieu encompassing more than just synchronous 
relations, yet these relations are not really diachronic either. Therefore, situations 
yield a peculiar intermediate temporality, somewhere between Valentin’s (2008) 
temps très court and temps très long? This temporal intermediacy is precisely the 
reason for why situationality can be such a valuable research concept. Situations 
are not as elusive as events but nonetheless more specific and situated than tenden- 
cies of the trés longue durée. When studying humanity’s deep past, they can thus 
help to kill two birds with one stone—to capture distinctiveness without losing 
sight of duration. This is particularly important for the investigation of the human 
deep past since paleo-archaeologists and -anthropologists generally face the prob- 
lem of determining the spatiotemporal significance of carved out patterns and 


2 These ‘strands’ are often ‘nonhuman’ or crucially ‘more-than-human,’ a state of affairs 
that is often overlooked and therefore warrants closer attention. 

3 For Boris Valentin (2008; 2015) these extreme temporalities—potentially shorter than 
Braudelian temps court but often also much more extended than Braudelian temps 


long—are characteristic of paleo-archaeological scales of observation. 
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findings. There always looms the specter of selectivity, incompleteness, and rec- 
ord formation (e.g. taphonomy) threatening to undermine knowledge claims and 
the reliability of allocated historical meaning. The notion of situation may offer a 
way out of this dilemma: situations, due to their intermediate temporality, possess 
both sufficient material tractability (reflected in patterns, stabilities, relationships, 
etc.) and historical plasticity (reflected in unique configurations of actors, objects, 
spaces, events, relations, etc.) to render the inherently truncated record more in- 
telligible. 

Drawing on this Pepperian conception of situationality, we can recognize the 
specific entanglement of humans, nonhumans, landscapes, climates, events, prac- 
tices, and values as privileged bearers of socio-historical significance on an inter- 
mediate spatiotemporal scale. To study human-animal situations, by implication, 
effectively means to inquire into the role of particular human-animal interactions 
in organizing these entanglements.’ This, of course, is a historical question in its 
own right, because the (relative) role of various human-animal relations in shaping 
larger lifeworldly contexts should be expected to have changed quite dramatically 
over the course of human history, let alone human deep history. Having said this, 
human-animal situations can be defined as a relatively stable triangular configu- 
ration of human practices and animal behaviors framed by a particular spatial ar- 
chitecture and capable of authoring emergent phenomena that are not fully reduc- 
ible to any of the constituent poles of the triangle (Figure 1). 


4 When I speak of “human-animal,” this is not because I wish to reinforce human pri- 
macy—-quite on the contrary. Perhaps I should have therefore chosen to talk explicitly 
about “animal-human”. Having said this, the designation “human-animal” carries no 
normative connotation throughout this contribution but was chosen because our access 
to animal-human relations is primarily “human” and because it represents the common- 


place convention in the literature. 
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Space 
Bio-physical landscapes 
Animal geographies 
Human geographies 


Human behavior, Animal ethology, 
socio-cultural practice structural agentivity 


Figure 1. Triangle of interaction defining human-animal situations under particular histori- 
cal circumstances. Animal-related phenomena in human society (e.g. visual culture) are hy- 
pothesized to be emergent products of the tripolar configuration of humans, animals, and 
the eco-spatial context of their interaction and encounter. 


2. WHY IS THE STUDY OF HUMAN-ANIMAL 
SITUATIONALITY WORTH THE EFFORT? 


In my view, an understanding of human-animal situationalities forms an invalua- 
ble building block for comparative and long-term histories of both the “human” 
and the “animal.” This is especially true if we aim to say something about the deep 
history of human-animal interaction(s). A short discussion of paleolithic life, 
which is perhaps the prototypical expression of this deep historical perspective, 
can help to clarify and illustrate this point. 

First of all, the empirical findings of Plio-Pleistocene archaeology fundamen- 
tally challenge the prevailing narrative of human supremacy and dominance over 
the animal kingdom. This is not just because humans and their ancestors, collec- 
tively referred to as “hominins,” are and were also animals in an important sense, 
but rather because the available evidence unambiguously shows that within the 
larger zoological realm, hominins appear to have been minor or even marginal 
players for most of their evolutionary existence. One possibility to describe this 
overall situation heuristically is to hold that while most humans today essentially 
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live in anthropic—that is, human-made or substantially human-altered environ- 
ments—our paleolithic ancestors, grosso modo, had to survive and prosper in an- 
imal-dominated worlds. The notion of the Eurasian Mammothsteppe—a gigantic 
biomass-rich ecosystem spanning most of the northern hemisphere in which large- 
bodied herbivores reigned—is perhaps the epitome of this generalizable state of 
affairs (cf. Guthrie 1990; Zimov et al. 2012). Importantly, we need to recognize 
that this momentum of nonhuman dominance pertains to both numerical (demo- 
graphic) preponderance and relative ecological impact. Furthermore, the emer- 
gence of humans as uncontested top-predators of their various habitats marks a 
relatively recent date in human evolution and is often unwarrantedly essentialized 
and retrojected in time. 

Secondly, and in part as a consequence of the first point, the distinction be- 
tween humans and animals, between “animality” and “humanity,” has become in- 
creasingly blurred and must be problematized on normative grounds (cf., e.g., 
Noske 1996). After all, it turns out that the paleolithic evidence is often at odds 
with current-day expectations and hence remains difficult to explain from a pre- 
sentist perspective. Deeptime alterity plays an important role in this. The latter 
calls attention to radical novelty and change, key interpretive categories of Pep- 
per’s (1942: 235) ‘contextualistic’ research enterprise. Each situation is different 
and historically unique to a certain extent, even though different situations, of 
course, do indeed merge into each other to author longer-term directionalities of 
change. Perhaps most importantly, however, the normative polarity between hu- 
mans and animals is countered by the inherent symmetry of situations in which 
different ‘strands’ in the Pepperian sense relate to each other as equals. Situational 
analysis, by focalizing relations, therefore makes room for the unknown, unheard, 
and ultimate other. As a result, human-animal relations can be studied in their 
historical plasticity, acknowledging the irreducible agentivity of humans and ani- 
mals as well as the role of both parties in co-constituting lifeworldly contexts, 
matrices of co-habitation and interspecies intimacy. These aspects form key in- 
gredients for understanding the peerless situationality of paleolithic life in both its 
‘typicality’ and ‘particularity.’ 

Why is the study of human-animal situationality worth the effort? The answer 
is that it helps decentralize the human in prevailing narratives of the deep past and 
to acknowledge the multi-facetted nature and inherent otherness of ways of living 
profoundly framed by nonhuman beings, beings among which the animal consti- 
tutes perhaps the most iconic ‘strand.’ I would argue that paleolithic life is only 
understandable if we—following the “animal/multispecies turns” and related lines 
of thought (cf. Descola 2005; Haraway 2008; Kohn 2013; Ingold 2013; Ogden et 
al. 2013; van Dooren et al. 2016)—start taking seriously this animal condition. 
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The paleo-archaeological record, I would argue, can only be unraveled if we rein- 
sert what we call “human” into its wider web of nonhuman presence and agentiv- 
ity. Ironically, the ‘human animal’ must thus be re-configured through the lenses 
of the ‘nonhuman animal’—human life is constituted not in opposition to but 
through its connection with animal others (cf. Lestel and Taylor 2013). The ex- 
ploration of situations and their organizational logic is a first step to recognize this 
basic fact. In the same spirit as Laura Ogden (2011)—who has shown that people, 
gators, and mangroves are deeply entangled in the present and historic Everglades 
and form a unique ‘hunter’s landscape’—the present contribution seeks to show 
that paleolithic people, mammoths, owls, and the mosaic environments of the Eu- 
ropean Late Pleistocene were similarly entangled, yet that they formed radically 
different forager landscapes, landscapes whose contours become readable only in 
their animal conditionality. 

In what follows, I attempt to map two distinct human-animal situationalities 
from the European Upper Paleolithic onto two different socio-historical contexts. 
This procedure allows me to corroborate a posteriori rather than a priori that the 
study of human-animal configurations on intermediate spatiotemporal scales pre- 
sents a productive endeavor and can yield intriguing insights into the diversity and 
alterity of paleolithic life. Moreover, I hope that some of the steps taken will pave 
the way to a proper “transspecies” deep-time history (cf. Nance 2013; Brittain and 
Overton 2013; Morelli et al. 2015). 


3. THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMAN-MAMMOTH 
SITUATIONS IN THE SWABIAN AURIGNACIAN 


The tie between members of the human family (Hominini) and members of the 
larger family of elephants (Elephantidae) is ancient (Gaudzinski et al. 2005). 
Hominins encountered elephants already several million years ago and some 
scholars have suggested that the human-elephant connection formed an important 
adaptive interface for our ancestors (cf. Ben-Dor et al. 2011; Barkai and Gopher 
2013), perhaps even facilitating their dispersal “out of Africa.” This view is gen- 
erally consistent with some of my own ideas on the topic, even though I have 
hitherto largely focused on non-subsistence related and more intangible aspects of 
human-elephant relations in the deep past (Hussain and Floss 2015a; b; Hussain 
and Breyer 2017). The argument is essentially that elephants represent the proto- 
typical co-dwellers in the preferred open and semi-open hominin environments, 
because they, due to their wide-ranging niche construction and eco-engineering 
aptitudes, crucially anchor and catalyze human behavior in these landscapes (cf. 
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Hayes 2006; 2013). Elephants, in other words, open opportunity niches for human 
foragers wherever they co-exist with them. The fact that elephants are essential to 
maintaining these hominin landscapes—i.e. they constitute a ‘keystone species’— 
renders many of our species’ ancestral environments effectively elephant land- 
scapes Human adaptability to these landscapes, as a consequence, is therefore 
critically mediated by elephant behavior—humans need to know elephant life and 
how to take advantage of the many affordances it creates. An ‘optimal foraging’ 
perspective only exacerbates this situation. The inevitable entanglement of human 
agency, elephant behavior, and landscape complexion/potential which results 
from this creates a peculiar and surely somewhat ambiguous intimacy—yet an in- 
timacy that was likely socially significant in the past (Hussain and Floss 2015b). 
After all, the human-elephant interface in these settings might represent the arche- 
type of the “generative sociality of interspecies encounters” that human-animal 
studies typically allude to (cf., e.g., Locke 2017: 356f.). 

Now, how was this general dispositional structure negotiated and expressed in 
different times and places? How and to what extent did humans and elephants co- 
forge their eco-social niches? And is a shared sense of living reflected in the paleo- 
archaeological record and the evidence on human-elephant relations that is cur- 
rently available? While the first two questions articulate an important multidisci- 
plinary research mandate—an enterprise I have called “archaeoelephantology” 
(Hussain and Floss 2015b) following Piers Locke’s (2013) proposal in anthropol- 
ogy—the last question, in my view, can clearly be answered in the affirmative. To 
demonstrate this, I will shortly discuss some of the existing evidence on human- 
mammoth interactions in the Swabian Aurignacian, a regional techno-cultural 
grouping of the Earlier European Upper Paleolithic located in what is today known 
as southwestern Germany. I suggest that this evidence, notwithstanding its alterity 
and inherent ambiguities, can productively be reinterpreted from a more symmet- 
ric perspective—a perspective that emphasizes similarity, sharing, and consort- 
ship rather than exploitation and indifference (cf. Porr and de Maria 2015; Lev 
and Barkai 2016). 

The Swabian Aurignacian—one of the early regional expressions of our spe- 
cies’ delayed arrival on European shores (Conard and Bolus 2003; Conard et al. 
2015)—presents itself as materially stained in mammoth. Mammoth-related ma- 
terial culture is literally everywhere and the topic of the mammoth is the common 
thread that has held the Swabian Aurignacian together on the spatiotemporal plane 
for about 10 thousand years. Documented in many different forms of expression, 


5 For the role of elephants as keystone species, see e.g. Pringle (2008), Hayes (2013), de 
Boer et al. (2015), and Remmers et al. (2016). 
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the mammoth-theme is both qualitatively and quantitatively extremely prominent 
(Floss 2007; 2017; Miinzel et al. 2016). Mammoths are figuratively depicted in 
visual culture and the Swabian Aurignacian’s ivory industry belongs to the richest 
one ever archived (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Mammoth repre- 

sentations from the Swabian 

Aurignacian: (1-4, 6) Vogel- 

herd; (5) Geißenklösterle. 

Photographs: J. Liptak and 

H. Jensen, © University of 
6 Tübingen. 


Mammoth ivory is used to manufacture the Swabian Aurignacian’s distinct bead 
shapes, various other types of body ornamentation as well as a diverse range of 
quotidian tools, some of which are domestic while others, for example the iconic 
split-based points, clearly support hunting activities; even some of the rare flutes 
are made of mammoth ivory (Hahn 1977; 1988; Conard et al. 2009; Wolf 2015; 
Conard and Malina 2016).° 

Mammoth bones are also more than abundant in the main sites and there is 
evidence for the deliberate caching of mammoth ribs, tusks, and perhaps even 
skulls (Riek 1934; Miinzel et al. 2016: 9). Effectively, the entire living space of 


6 The extensive working and transformation of mammoth ivory in the Swabian Aurigna- 
cian is perhaps the best signifier for this (cf. Dutkiewicz 2015; Wolf et al. 2016). It has 
recently been shown, for example, that in the subsequent Gravettian phase of the region 
hunting points were no longer fabricated from ivory but instead made from bones, in- 


cluding mammoth ribs (Miinzel et al. 2016). 
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Swabian Aurignacian people was imbricated with mammoth materiality. From a 
semiotic perspective, sites naturally signaled their “mammoth fabric” while peo- 
ple signaled their “mammoth attachment” by wearing clothing with sewed on 
ivory beads and other items made from mammoth (cf. Wolf 2015). Mammoth was 
not only omnipresent, well visible and salient in the surrounding natural space, 
but in fact equally omnipresent, visible, and prominent in human places. Perhaps 
this complementary relationship between space and place is testimony enough for 
the importance of the mammoth landscape in shaping ‘placemaking’ practices 
(sensu Ashmore 2014) in the Swabian Aurignacian. Needless to say, all of this is 
also in good accordance with the well-established role of the mammoth in Swa- 
bian Aurignacian practices of remembering, sometimes discussed under the label 
of ‘cultural memory’ (Porr 2010). In Aurignacian times, the ‘mammoth landscape’ 
of southwestern Germany was indeed a remembered landscape—a point to which 
I will return shortly. 

A few words on the difficult issue of mammoth-hunting are in order here. One 
of the more intriguing aspects of the Swabian Aurignacian record is the discrep- 
ancy between the sheer amount of mammoth remains, especially bones, at indi- 
vidual archaeological sites and the comparatively low frequency of unambiguous 
cut-marks and other traces that indicate butchering, defleshing, or marrow extrac- 
tion (cf. Niven 2001; 2006). What, then, was the role of mammoth meat (and fat) 
in subsistence? This question is difficult to answer and will continue to stir much 
debate, in particular since experimental research has shown that cutting off meat 
from an elephant carcass often leaves minimal traces on the elephant bones them- 
selves (Miinzel et al. 2015). Yet, in spite of this interpretive ambiguity I think that 
there is clear evidence to hold that the mammoth was treated differently from the 
primary prey species forming the hunting staples of Swabian Aurignacian people: 
horse and reindeer (Niven 2007). We therefore need to consider that mammoth- 
eating was not the primary reason for why both the faunal and material remains of 
the Swabian Aurignacian are so mammoth-rich. As I have suggested in earlier 
work, we indeed need to take serious account of the possibility that a large portion 
of the mammoth-related material was actively gathered from the surroundings— 
surroundings that were already stained in mammoth carcasses, mammoth bone 
patches, and ivory fragments (Hussain and Floss 2015b; cf. Mathies et al. 2017). 
The circumstance that what Leif Steguweit (2015) calls “rotten ivory” apparently 
served as an important raw material source for some of the ivory figurines from 
the Swabian Aurignacian is consistent with this view (but see Heckel et al. 2016). 

Supporting arguments for why mammoths were most likely socially signifi- 
cant rather than just economically important animals can be derived from the na- 
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ture of their dwelling in the southwestern German landscape during the Aurigna- 
cian period—a time when mammoth populations should have been relatively 
healthy in the region. In short, the general landscape setting (cf. Riehl et al. 2014) 
and the considerably reduced life-span, in comparison to today’s standards, of 
Swabian Aurignacian people brings into focus the striking monumentality and hy- 
pertemporality of mammoth herds and selected individuals (Hussain and Floss 
2015b). Mammoth herds effectively presented themselves as ‘breathing’ and 
‘walking’ monuments while some individuals, especially the matriarchs, would 
have outlived most humans. As a result, the mammoth emerges naturally as a sa- 
lient spatial and temporal reference point for human life—a situation which criti- 
cally demands of humans to coordinate their dwelling and story-telling with the 
natural rhythmicity of the social life of their mammoth co-inhabitants.’ This situ- 
ational matrix breaks down any insurmountable segregation between humans and 
mammoths and, consequently, facilitates the extension of the human social field 
to include focal mammoth others. 

Taken rather broadly, the foregoing allows us to provisionally sketch the out- 
lines of an integrated, relatively stable, and historically situated web of human- 
animal-landscape relations typifying the Swabian Aurignacian (Figure 3). 


7 For the role of ‘rhythmic coordination’ in synchronizing human-animal relations in the 
past, see Brittain and Overton (2013). 

8 For this complete picture it is of course necessary to move beyond strictly dyadic inter- 
actions between humans and mammoths and to take into account other relevant living 
agents. In the case of the Swabian Aurignacian, at least cave lions also need to be re- 
garded as such significant others (Hussain and Floss 2015a; b; cf. Kitagawa 2014; 
Camaros et al. 2016). 
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Figure 3. Synthetic view of the hypothesized articulation between human and animal worlds 


in the Swabian Aurignacian. [Animal silhouettes are taken from the Public Domain] 


I would argue that this specific human-animal situationality provides insights into 
the eco-cultural logic of the Swabian Aurignacian—which, as shown, remains dif- 
ficult to understand without taking into account animal others—and the elemen- 
tary importance of a shared sense of living across species-boundaries therein. Ul- 
timately, this perspective enables us to better grasp the constitutive interlocking 
of human and nonhuman worlds in this spatiotemporal setting. It provides a paleo- 
archaeological example of “how [human and elephant] lives have been jointly 
configured through their social, historical and ecological intersections” (Locke 
2017: 356). 
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4. THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMAN-OWL SITUATIONS IN 
THE MORAVIAN PAVLOVIAN 


The owl is a familiar topic in many human cultures. Cross-cultural comparisons, 
however, seem to show that the distinctly ‘Western’ conception of owls as harbin- 
gers of wisdom, grosso modo, constitutes a historical anomaly (e.g. Talebinejad 
and Dastjerdi 2005). In most human societies, owls are rather associated with no- 
tions of “death,” “evil,” “witchcraft,” and/or “otherworld” (Morris 2014: 83-94). 
Having said this, we know quite little about the prehistory of human-owl relations 
and how humans interacted with owls on evolutionary timescales. Although owls 
are regularly part of the natural background noise of early Pleistocene human oc- 
cupations and are often thought to be responsible, at least in part, for accumulating 
the bones of small rodents, reptiles, and other microvertebrates at these paleoar- 
chaeological sites (cf. Smith et al. 2013), the tangible role of owls as cultural mo- 
tifs seems to be comparatively young. In Europe’s paleolithic visual culture, owls 
make their first credible appearance in the middle to later parts of the Upper Paleo- 
lithic, where they are either figuratively depicted or painted onto cave walls. In 
some rare and heretofore rather exceptional cases, there is indirect evidence for 
the use of owl plumage and the systemic extraction of owl feathers (Laroulandie 
2009; 2016), probably for body ornamentation purposes. Having said this, these 
practices also date to the later part of the Upper Paleolithic, to the Western Euro- 
pean Magdalenian to be more specific. 

In what follows, I will argue that the Pavlovian record of Southern Moravia— 
a regional grouping of the earlier East-Central European Middle Upper Paleolithic 
located in today’s Czech Republic and its bordering regions—furnishes perhaps 
the earliest example of a ‘hybrid community’ of humans and owls, a situation in 
which Gravettian people have constructed their eco-cultural niches in consort with 
and in relation to their strigiform co-dwellers. Similarly to human-mammoth re- 
lations in the Swabian Aurignacian, this situation, then, can be interpreted as 
providing evidence for a type of communal living which trespasses inter-species 
boundaries. Analogously to the deep-time investigation of human-elephant rela- 
tions, this affords a research proposal for charting the ‘archaeo-ornithology’—the 
shifting nature and logic of human-bird relations—of our prehistoric past (cf. Kost 
and Hussain 2016; in preparation). 

The Moravian Pavlovian has produced an intriguing set of relatively small- 
scaled owl and owl-like figurines and ornaments (Figure 4). They are made of 
different raw materials, most notably ivory and burnt clay (Svoboda and Frouz 
2011; Bougard 2011; Oliva 2014; 2015), and thereby attest to the relative material 
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diversity ofthe Pavlovian as a whole (cf. Garcia Diez 2005; Farbstein 2011; Svo- 
boda 2012; 2015). Pavlovian owls stand out in the visual art repertoire of the ear- 
lier Moravian Gravettian, which is mainly composed of natural medium- to large- 
sized mammals such as rhinos, mammoths, bears, and cave lions as well as harbors 
more abstract and apparently unfinished anthropomorphs and geometric decora- 
tions (cf. Verpoorte 2001; Oliva 2007). The owl depictions form an intermediary 
category since they represent a peculiar mixture of naturally diagnostic owl fea- 
tures—body outline as well as characteristic ears and beak—and highly abstract 
and reduced owl prototypes. The fact that these owl figurines focalize the en face 
viewpoint adds to this peculiarity (Svoboda 2012: 1476)—other nonhuman repre- 
sentations, by contrast, emphasize the sagittal view, that is, the profiles of animals. 


1 2 6 7 


Figure 4. Owl-like visual culture from the Pavlovian of Southern Moravia: (a) owl-like ivory 
pendants from Pavlov I; (b) owl-shaped clay figurines from Dolni Véstonice I [3-right and 
4 are identical objects]; (c) possible owl-like beings from Pavlov VI. [1 reproduced from 
Svoboda and Frouz (2011: Figure 1c); 2 reproduced from Garcia Diez (2005: Figure 7); 3 
reproduced from Oliva (2014: 233) [original publication Absolon (1933: Abb. 6; Abb. 7)]; 
4 reproduced from Oliva (2015: Katalog [ID 42]; p. 92); 5 reproduced from Bougard (2011: 
Figure 18); 6 reproduced from Svoboda and Frouz (2011: Figure la); 7 reproduced from 
Svoboda and Frouz (2011: Figure 1b)]. 
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My argument is that this relative prominence and representational peculiarity 
of owls in the visual culture of the Pavlovian reflects the ambiguous role of owls 
as intangible yet potent placemakers therein. I propose that the specific entangle- 
ment of human activity and settlement practice, the extent and variety of owl pres- 
ence, and the distinct nature of Moravian environments during the earlier Gravett- 
ian rendered the owl a significant animal other and thus a nonhuman agent of 
substantial social importance—an animal other which Pavlovian people had to 
address, negotiate, and contend with. 

First of all, East-Central Europe’s mosaic, uncommonly tree-rich Pleistocene 
landscapes—sometimes referred to as ‘forest-steppes’ (Svoboda et al. 2016: )— 
clearly provided favorable habitats for a variety of bird species including many 
owls (cf. Willis and Van Andel 2004; Musil 2010; Ravnsbeek Holm and Svenning 
2014; Antoine et al. 2016). In fact, the unusual combination of riverine, marshy, 
and (semi-)open steppic environments in the Pavlovian Hill region with patchy 
forest canopies in-between was probably the home ofa relatively (for glacial con- 
ditions) diverse and species-rich owl community—supporting boreal as well as 
more liminal and/or transitional species. Many of these owls are relatively resident 
birds.’ This, secondly, coincides with, grosso modo, convincing evidence for a 
heightened form of nomadic sedentarism in the Pavlovian, suggesting that people 
either stayed for prolonged periods at the main aggregation sites or repeatedly re- 
visited them (Nowak 2005; Nyvltova Fisakova 2013; Svoboda et al. 2016; Wojtal 
et al. 2016).'° Both scenarios, of course, result in the amplification and/or intensi- 
fication of human-owl exposure since both agents seem to have been present in 
the area throughout most of the year. Thirdly, even though owls appear to have 
played an important role in the social life of Pavlovian people—as testified 
through their figurative materialization—bone remains of owls are underrepre- 
sented in the archaeological record. This clearly suggests that the significance of 
owls had little to do with their status as food resources. As a matter of fact, it 


9 Foran extended and more carefully developed argument taking into account both direct 
and indirect archaeological and paleontological evidence for the presence of particular 
owl species in the region including a critical discussion of their behavioral specificities, 
see Hussain (2018). 

10 The evidence is complemented by material culture elements of ‘reduced mobility,’ that 
is, objects that are larger, heavier and thus more difficult to transport across the land- 
scape. This evidence, for example in the form of well-represented ground- or grinding 
stones (cf., e.g., Absolon and Klima 1977: Tafel 198ff.; Svoboda 1991: Figure 2; Reve- 
din et al. 2015), suggests that people became increasingly entrapped in more stationary 


lifestyles. 
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appears that the record is strangely biased towards owl feet (Wertz et al. 2016: 
197), probably pointing to a special treatment of these body parts—perhaps in the 
context of broader Pavlovian ornamentation practices (cf. Gal 2005). 

In general, the overall situation seems to have been characterized by a curious 
balance between proximity and distance. Human and owl life appears to have in- 
tersected both ecologically and socially. Early Gravettian people and owls shared 
the Pavlovian Hill landscapes in a peculiar way. Human-owl exposure, however, 
was more intangible than one is inclined to think. Even though human and owl 
taskscapes, mediated through a shared nomadic sedentarism, must have uncom- 
monly overlapped, both agents partitioned their activities relative to varying local 
spatiotemporal variables. Gravettian people were the dominant diurnal hunters 
and foragers, whereas owls account for highly successful yet elusive hunters of 
the night, dusk, or dawn. Notwithstanding the fact that intensified settlement ac- 
tivity and domesticity during the Pavlovian, in particular the resultant amount of 
settlement waste and associated food leftovers, must have attracted rodents and 
other smaller animals and, as a consequence, increasingly drawn owls to human 
settlement areas too, direct and indirect physical interaction between owls and hu- 
mans was probably of secondary importance. Arguably, the relative reclusiveness 
and non-diurnality of owl agents rendered the nightly soundscapes they produce 
the most tangible and prominent expression of their behavior in the landscape— 
from a human point of view, of course. Altogether, this situational dichotomy be- 
tween salient owl voices and reduced owl encounter rates as well as (relative to 
other animals) decreased owl sighting opportunities generates a proximate but de- 
tached interrelationship with human co-dwellers. Qua situational configuration, 
this paves the ground for the recognition of the inherent social intimacy between 
early Gravettian people and Pavlovian owls as well as the irreducible animal oth- 
erness of the latter. 

By and large, we can thus assert that Pavlovian settlement was profoundly 
framed and conditioned by owl presence—especially by owl soundscapes—and 
infer a critical congruence between humans and owls insofar as both agents ex- 
press, in their own respective terms, “territorial claims on the landscape” (sensu 
Ogden 2011). This dyadic matrix of human-owl interaction during the early Gra- 
vettian in Southern Moravia was of course also co-configured by other living (and 
probably non-living) agents. 

More specifically, retracing the interrelationship(s) between humans and sali- 
ent mammalian others as well as between owls and prominent non-owl birds, in 
particular corvids and galliformes, helps tighten up the situational analysis pre- 
sented before. To begin with, most mammalian species that are expected to have 
inhabited the Pavlovian Hill region between 20 and 30 thousand years ago are also 
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well-represented in the archeozoological record ofthe main Pavlovian occupation 
sites (Wojtal et al. 2012; 2015; Wertz et al. 2015; 2016). Overall faunal frequen- 
cies but also the presence and number of cut-marks and other anthropic bone mod- 
ifications unambiguously show that early Gravettian people had primary access to 
most of the available mammalian biomass of the Southern Moravian forest- 
steppe—this primary access also included non-herbivore species such as the cave 
lion, wolf, cave bear, and even the wolverine (Wilczynski et al. 2015).'' Generally, 
the pattern signals that the primary vector of biomass extraction was towards the 
open, more steppic parts of the glacial landscape. This interpretation is not incon- 
sistent with the fact that many carnivores have probably been naturally attracted 
by the large Pavlovian aggregation sites. Most mammals can therefore be said to 
have been domestically entangled with early Gravettian settlement in the region. 
Interestingly, a similar domestic significance can also be attested for corvids and 
galliformes, but not for owls (cf. Bochénski et al. 2009; Wertz et al. 2016). This, 
finally, brings us to the interactional logic that seems to have characterized the 
relationship(s) between humans, owls, and other birds in the Pavlovian lifeworld. 

The general pattern of bird remains in the early Gravettian of Southern Mora- 
via indicates that birds were also preferentially targeted as food items by Pavlo- 
vian people either because they occupied the open or semi-open grounds with 
higher frequencies or because they were naturally drawn to or interfered with hu- 
man settlement activities. The first group is represented by galliformes, most no- 
tably Lagopus lagopus, and the second by corvids, most notably Corvus corax. 
These two groups include the most significant game species for Pavlovian people 
when birds are concerned (Bochénski et al. 2009; Wertz et al. 2015; 2016; Wojtal 
et al. 2016). In comparison to these two groups, owl bones are clearly subordinate. 
In light of what has been said before, it is perhaps not surprising that the snowy 
owl (Nyctea scandinavia) is the most frequently represented owl species at Pav- 
lovian sites—the snowy owl is one of the few owl species preferring open envi- 
ronments and being at least partially active during the day. 

When we relate this general configuration of Pavlovian subsistence practice 
and bird behavior to other aspects of Pavlovian material culture, an intriguing pic- 
ture emerges. All preferentially targeted bird species are mainly found on the 


11 Note here that human groups during the Pavlovian were probably accompanied by (po- 
tentially) the first ‘dogs’ in human history (cf. Germonpre et al. 2015). Needless to say, 
the presence of dogs in and next to human settlements would have changed the totality 


of interaction dynamics between humans and animal others. 
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ground and in larger groups of individuals;'? these birds were well-visible and 
dwelled in relatively close proximity to human settlements. Neither of these birds 
is important in the visual culture of the Pavlovian. Owls, by contrast, cannot be 
said to have been preferentially targeted for subsistence purposes but do make a 
peculiar appearance in the visual culture of the Pavlovian. I suggest that this can 
only be understood if we recognize owls as tantamount to co-dwellers that condi- 
tioned and thereby re-defined early Gravettian occupation spaces—I am in fact 
inclined to propose that owls themselves therefore became an important part of 
Pavlovian regional identities. The status of owls as human-like others and socially 
significant placemakers, then, is not only signaled by their prominent role in or- 
namentation practices and figurative art but perhaps also by the fact that Pavlovian 
owl representations bring the frontal view into focus—this en face mode of repre- 
sentation is analogous to the way anthropomorphs are put to display. Both human- 
like and owl-like representations underscore the ‘gaze. ™? Together with the al- 
ready presented arguments for a hybrid community of humans and owls based on 


12 Even though corvids are essentially aerial animals, they spend significant time on the 
ground, especially when they harvest and forage. Crows and other corvids can often be 
observed in open areas close to or directly in human settlements where they search the 
ground for food items in loose groupings. 

13 I am inclined to speculate that this discloses Pavlovian visual culture as a culturing 
technique, that is, a technique that is capable of reflecting about itself (sensu Macho 
2013). Such techniques are “techniques of the self’ (sensu Foucault 1988) or, as Thomas 
Macho argues, ‘technologies of identity’: “they generate the subjects that, retrospec- 
tively, come to understand themselves as the preconditions and nodal points of their 
very operations” (ibid.: 44). Portraits and self-portraits rank among the most iconic cul- 
tural techniques in Macho’s sense. It is possible, then, that the intimate representational 
link between Anthropoformes and Strigiformes reflects a technique of ‘self-mirroring.’ 
The ‘gaze’ presents a focal point for such mirroring and it is perhaps not surprising that 
human and animal visages are used to construct relationships of similarity—humans 
and owls appear to be connected by two things: voice and face. Moreover, the face is 
perhaps the prototype of a mask and therefore critically preconditions transformation. 
Hence, the connection between humans and their owl others might carry a transforma- 
tional significance: owls might have been seen as embodiments of already deceased 
humans, an interpretation that is particularly tempting in the context of the Gravettian 
where the entanglement of owl presence and human settlement coincides with height- 
ened human burial practices (cf. Pettitt 2011: 185-198), probably also resulting in an 


intimate relationship between occupation places and the dead. In this setting, owls are 
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more intangible interaction dynamics, this representational similarity points to a 
blurring of boundaries between Pavlovian people and owl others, invoking the 
possibility that ow/-personhood played a certain role in this particular spatiotem- 
poral setting. Ultimately, however, notions of owls as near-persons or near-hu- 
mans simply further enable the proficiency and potency of owl agentivity to inau- 
gurate a shared sense of life—a shared sense of life critically trespassing inter- 
species boundaries. 


5. TOWARDS A FIGURATIVE PALAEO-SOCIOLOGY OF 
HUMAN-ANIMAL SITUATIONALITY 


On the basis of the two case studies presented here, I propose that the investigation 
of relatively stable, yet temporally prolonged modes of sharing the landscape with 
nonhuman others and charting the productive and generative intersection of hu- 
man and nonhuman life in paleolithic contexts can greatly contribute to our un- 
derstanding of human-animal situations in a deep-time perspective. Cashing out 
these situationalities, in turn, is a crucial prerequisite for developing comparative 
and local histories of human-animal relations before the introduction of cultiva- 
tion, husbandry, and agriculture—and therefore before humans developed their 
city-dwelling profile. What it means to be human, then, is perhaps not so much a 
question of our inherited animality as the received Darwinian view tends to sug- 
gest but instead a function of humanity’s unique intersection with the animal 
world—the ability of humans to co-construct and consciously share the lifeworld 
with animal others as well as to forge, (re-)negotiate, and maintain eminent and 
inherently potent relationships with these others. Some of these relationships turn 
out to be critical preconditions for human cultural life to begin with.'* The fact 
that human life appears to be critically shaped by animal life is consistent with 
Helmut Plessner’s (1975) concept of ‘eccentric positionality’ (exzentrische Posi- 
tionalitdt)—the idea that humanity’s position in the world is primarily defined by 


easily interpreted as both custodians and harbingers of death and/or as overseers of oth- 
erworldly affairs. For an elaboration of the conceptual link between ‘gaze’/visage, 
mask, and death, see Macho (2013: 36). 

14 Some important aspects of this prehistoric disposition of humankind have for example 
been explored in the work of Pat Shipman (2010; 2011). 
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the mutual relationships it maintains with the living and non-living environment 
it inhabits.'° 

In conclusion, I want to suggest that Norbert Elias’ (1997; 2003) “figurative 
sociology” might offer a productive entry point to re-conceptualize what we al- 
ready know about the deep past in this light and to acknowledge the animal context 
as a potential driving force for human evolution. Elias has convincingly argued 
that human sociality is primarily anchored in figurations, that is, in webs of social 
interdependencies constituting what we call society (cf. Frerichs 2014: 23-50). 
More precisely, he tried to show that the ‘civilizing process’—the active and pro- 
ductive joint efforts of humans to engage with their environment and to cultivate 
inherited techniques and practices—depends on such historically situated figura- 
tions. This interpretive framework is extremely useful in the context ofthe present 
discussion, yet is also challenged by the case studies presented here. The latter 
demonstrate that Elias’ figurative sociology falls short in recognizing only human 
agents as potential constituents of social figurations. 

To conclude, I would therefore argue that the role of human-animal situations 
and the various forms of sharing, consortship, and mutuality they support can ad- 
equately be understood only if we embrace the fact that nonhuman animals have 
always been an integrative part of society-making. Hence, Elias’ figurative soci- 
ology can and must be reformulated in order to acknowledge that human sociality 
is also distinctively grounded in processes of trans-species socialization. The hu- 
man story, in other words, must come into view as a multiplicity of hybrid stories, 
all at least partially featuring human-animal co-fabrications of society extending 
back into humanity’s ancient past. As I hope to have shown in this contribution, 
the concept of situationality may help to chart and comprehend this multiplicity. 
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15 Similar considerations can of course be found in the work of Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
who in Le visible et l’invisible (1968) offers a striking perspective on human existence 
as irreducibly defined by horizontal strings of kinship with other life forms, among 


which animals rank prominently. 
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“Fish are either there, or they aren’t” 
A Contra-Species Ethnography on Anglers and Fish in 
Olpe, Germany 


MARIO SCHMIDT 


Abstract: Being confronted with the puzzling observation that recreational an- 
glers at a German fresh water reservoir, on the one hand, assume that angling is 
pure luck and, on the other hand, constantly change their angling methods and 
refine and elaborate their fishing tackle, the present article reverses the causal 
relation often implied in explanations of the rationale behind recreational an- 
gling: Anglers do not try out so many methods despite the fact it is a matter of 
luck, they deliberately make it into a matter of luck in order to try out so many 
methods. They achieve this by constituting the fish itself as well as the fish’s sur- 
roundings as different and ultimately unknowable. This ‘othering’ of fish allows 
them to self-reflectively focus not on catching fish, but on angling as a self-suffi- 
cient, meditative, and highly repetitive activity. By scrutinizing the ways in which 
anglers constitute fish as the ‘ultimate other,’ the article furthermore paves the 
way for a ‘contra-species ethnography,’ which tries to account for how people 
avoid being close to animals, how they draw lines separating nature from culture, 
and how they detach themselves from animals. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Throughout my childhood, discussions about angling contests, classifications and 
types of fish, and the appropriate bait to be used had been an important part of my 
daily life. My brother, who is four years younger than me, and I used to accompany 
our father on his angling excursions whenever he allowed us to do so. Living less 
than ten minutes in car away from the Biggesee, a small drinking water reservoir 
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(9km?) situated in the southern part of the region called Sauerland, we could hardly 
wait to get up at four o’clock in the morning in order to be at the lake shore before 
dawn. In our childish imagination, the shape of the Biggesee—which extends from 
our hometown, Olpe, to the southern tip of the town where I was born, Atten- 
dorn—had always reminded me and my brother of some kind of amphibious ani- 
mal which we, with the help of our father, had to tame. Together, we celebrated 
all our father’s angling contest victories, and, with the same passion, shared his 
frustration and anger when he lost. This childish fascination with fish, the Bigge- 
see, and shining trophies motivated me to take classes which prepared me to pass 
the exam for my angling license, which I did when I was fourteen. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards, however, I became interested in other things and stopped going 
to the lake with my father. 

It was only a couple of years ago that I started to accompany my brother and 
father again whenever I went home to see my family. Initially this was rather an 
attempt to spend more time with my brother and father who generally went angling 
on weekends, which is when I visited them. My brother and father, however, also 
talk a lot about angling and fish when they are at home. My brother’s Facebook 
page is full of advertisements for angling tackle, because he works as a salesman 
for a German company which distributes angling tackle to small angling shops. 
When I was not accompanying them to the lake and listening to their endless dis- 
cussions about fish, I was watching them prepare their groundbait' the day before 


an angling contest. There was thus no way out: either family and fish or no family 
at all. 


Figure 1. Three generations 
of anglers: my father (born 
1955), my mother’s father 
(born 1934, died 2016) and 
my brother (born 1989). 


1 Groundbait is fishing bait that anglers throw into the lake in order to attract fish closer 
to the fishing hook onto which another bait, usually a worm, is attached. Groundbait is 


made out of several ingredients such as bread crumbs, cornmeal, oil and vanilla sugar. 
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As part of my fieldwork, I accompanied them to several fishing contests which 
generally take place at the lake shore of the Biggesee on Sunday from six to ten in 
the morning during the fishing season that usually starts in April and continues 
until October. My brother and a cousin of mine have regularly frequented these 
contests over the last ten years, and my father has been going since the 1970s. At 
the beginning of a contest, each angler is assigned by lottery a spot along the 
lakeshore where he assembles his tackle and sits down.’ All participants angle 
with roughly ten-meter-long rods without fishing reels. At the top of the rod is 
attached a fishing line with a float and hook. If the float disappears into the water 
or moves irregularly, i.e. if the movement is obviously not caused by waves or 
wind, it means that something is happening underwater. In the best case, it signals 
a bite, but it can also mean that fish are just pushing the worm around or that the 
fishing line got stuck somewhere. The goal is to catch as many fish as possible, 
not in terms of number of fish, however, but in terms of weight, i.e. of caught “fish 
mass.’ In other words: a single 200 gram fish is better than three 50 gram fish. All 
non-predatory fish are accepted, such as roaches and breams. All the caught fish 
are put into keepnets dangling in the water. At the end of the four hours, all fish 
are weighed at the lake shore. After weighing the fish and releasing them back 
into the lake, the anglers gather at the nearby clubhouse for the award ceremony. 
Then they generally eat lunch together and, of course, continue to talk about fish. 

During these encounters with my brother’s and father’s ‘fish frenzy,’ I realized 
that their attitude towards fish cannot be explained by the most common current 
anthropological and social scientific framework regarding human-animal or multi- 
species relations. As will be seen, my brother neither conceptualizes nor enacts 
the border between animal and human as a loosened, porous, or fluid one (Hara- 
way 2003). He is not at all interested in taking over the perspective of fish 
(Viveiros de Castro 1998; Kohn 2007). On the contrary, for my brother, fish are 
ultimately incomprehensible and he attempts to keep the immediate surroundings 
of the fish deliberately foreign to him. My brother, in other words, does everything 
to detach himself from fish. He is not interested in eradicating the dualism between 
humans and fish, but in upholding a radical difference. Most of the activities con- 
nected to angling indeed take place far away from the lake and, as a consequence, 
far away from fish. By describing these activities (talking about fish, preparing 
groundbait, and buying angling tackle) and the ways in which my brother under- 
stands fish and their surroundings as radically different, the following sections aim 
at resolving a paradoxical feeling many people, including my former ‘uninitiated’ 


2 The anglers are predominantly and often exclusively men. I therefore use the male form 


in case I speak about anglers in general. 
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self, experience when they observe anglers: Why do anglers try out so many dif- 
ferent methods in order to catch fish and at the same time confess that, ultimately, 
it is only luck—as attested by my father’s phrase that I quote in the title of this 
contribution “fish are either there, or they aren’t’”? After spending much time with 
anglers, I realized that in order to answer this question it is necessary to reverse 
the causal connection implied in it. My brother and father do not try out so many 
methods despite the fact it is a matter of luck, they deliberately make it into a 
matter of luck in order to try out so many methods. In other words, anglers con- 
stitute fish as the ultimate other and the Biggesee as an ‘alien lake’ (cf. Helmreich 
2009) in order to focus on their fishing tackle, styles of preparing groundbait, and 
endless discussion about angling and fish. 

I will start my attempt to convince the reader of this hypothesis by outlining 
the recent anthropological work on human-animal relations in general and on fish 
in particular. Thereafter, I will illustrate how my brother and his fellow fishermen 
‘other’ fish and how they understand the Biggesee as an ‘alien lake.’ This will set 
the stage for a discussion on how they handle the fish’s ultimate otherness and 
how this constitutes fish not as a species that is ‘good to live with’ but ‘good to 
live against.’ At the end of the article I hope to have shown that my brother is not 
a shaman or hunter, who lures himself into the right shape to contact fish (Will- 
erslev 2007) or who attempts to seduce the fish by continuously understanding 
them better, but rather an addicted gambler who deliberately refuses to look into 
the divinatory crystal balls in order to be able to enjoy the self-reflective and often 
meditative activity of changing and altering the ways in which he angles.’ Being 
an angler is hence an encounter with the radically non-human, which is deliber- 
ately held in a state of uncertainty in order to multiply and refine one’s own ways 
to act upon and change one’s own surrounding. 


2. |THE MARGINALITY OF FISH AND THE NEED TO STUDY 
FORMS OF HUMAN-ANIMAL DETACHMENT 


In the last two decades, the topic of human-animal relations has seen a remarkable 
rise in attention in both anthropology and philosophy, thanks to, among other 
things (cf. Kirksey and Helmreich 2010; Mullin 1999), Latour’s focus on non- 


3 For a comparable interpretational reversal regarding gamblers’ interaction with slot- 
machines, see Dow Schüll (2012). Dow Schüll’s insight that gambling is too often mis- 


understood as profit-oriented applies to the case at hand, anglers, as well. 
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human agents (Latour 2005), discussions about climate change’s effect on endan- 
gered species (Bubandt et al. 2017), and a renewed interest in the nature-culture 
divide (Descola 2013). Most of the work published under the heading ‘human- 
animal relations,” however, focuses exclusively on the ways in which humans and 
animals interact with one another by mutually constructing their lived worlds: An- 
thropologists scrutinize the emotional relations of humans and meerkats (Candea 


> ce 


2010); discuss the affection for humans’ “companion species” such as dogs (Har- 
away 2003), elephants (Locke 2017), and horses (Lange 2016), present surpris- 
ingly sophisticated arguments about “chile-eating cats” (Lestel et al. 2014); or try 
to make sense of the ways in which animistic hunters turn into jaguars or elks and 
vice versa (Willerslev 2007). Apparently, scholars in the social sciences and hu- 
manities recently began to conflate the necessity to include animals in the study 
of humans and society with what Jean-Pierre Digard has called “the displacement 
of the social and cultural center of gravity from man to animals” (Digard 2012: 
555), i.e. they confuse an analytical necessity (or potential) with a moral obsession 
(the same happens, of course, with material objects). As a consequence, it remains 
rather atypical for anthropologists to study situations where humans avoid being 
in contact with animals, or, vice versa, where animals tend to avoid humans.* This 
is also true for most of the work focusing on human-fish relations and probably 
one reason for the marginal place of the study of the human-fish relation in an- 
thropology. While some of the relevant literature is interested in the ways in which 
fish shape the identity of the anglers, such as Gisli Palsson’s work focusing on the 
“place of aquatic animals in the Icelandic world-view” (1990: 119) and Jacob 
Bull’s paper on the importance of fly-fishing for the construction of “watery mas- 
culinities” in South West England (Bull 2009), other scholars deal with the an- 
glers’ attempt to “read the river” (Bear and Eden 2011a) and how they try to en- 
hance their bodily abilities and cognitive understandings in order to “think like a 
fish” (Bear and Eden 2011b). 

In opposition to such theoretical trends, and in line with my ethnographic data, 
the present contribution attempts to shift the attention from a multispecies ethnog- 
raphy dealing with “contact zones where lines separating nature from culture have 
broken down, where encounters between Homo sapiens and other beings generate 
mutual ecologies and coproduced niches” (Kirksey and Helmreich 2010: 546) to- 
wards what I call a ‘contra-species ethnography’ that tries to answer how people 


4 It is illuminating in this context that the edited volume Troubling Species. Care and 
Belonging in a Relational World, recently published by the Multispecies Editing Col- 
lective, is divided into two parts called “Multispecies Belonging” and “Multispecies 
Care” (The Multispecies Editing Collective 2017). 
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avoid being close to animals, how they draw lines separating nature from culture 
and how they “detach” themselves from animals (cf. Candea et al. 2015). Of spe- 
cial interest for such a ‘contra-species ethnography’ are ethnographic situations 
where people deliberately take over or are forced to take over rather instrumental- 
ist perspectives on animals. I thus propose to investigate situations such as dog 
fights, slaughterhouses, experiments with guinea pigs and angling contests at the 
Biggesee without morally denouncing the agents as ‘cruel.’ 


3. WHEN SPECIES DON’T MEET: THE ALIEN LAKE AND 
THE AVOIDANCE OF SITUATIONALITY 


A couple of months ago, my brother posted a video on Facebook advertising the 
PowerRay™, an underwater robot that can be navigated by using a smartphone or 
tablet. The integrated camera, connected to virtual reality glasses worn by the an- 
gler, offers crystal clear pictures and videos of the underwater surroundings. The 
device furthermore records sonar data and transforms this data into a schematized 
outline of the underwater world which allows the angler to ‘see’ objects that are 
depicted as fish on the smartphone, a technique used by a lot of fishermen and 
anglers and known as echo sounding. On top of that, the device can carry bait and 
drop it precisely at the point where the angler wants it to be dropped. 


Figure 2. Advertisement for PowerRay™ technology. 
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After I asked my brother about his opinion, he immediately said: “This has 
nothing to do with angling. With a robot? And a smartphone? I’d rather not go 
angling at all.” The PowerRay™, however, is not the only technology which my 
brother rejects. He also repudiates the use of other technological gimmicks based 
on echo sounding and he continuously rejects my attempts to convince him of 
buying a boat in order to enlarge his sphere of access by getting closer to the areas 
in the middle of the lake. In contrast, my brother and father only angle from the 
lake shore. During angling contests, the participants even intentionally reduce 
their sphere of access further by performing the above-mentioned lottery which 
assigns each angler a place along the shore, making it more difficult to “read the 
river” by ruling out movement between different places along the shore (Bear and 
Eden 201 1a). Instead of enlarging their sphere of influence by taking a boat, the 
anglers participating in a contest thus minimize it intentionally. They thereby, one 
could say, radicalize the difference between the lake and the lake shore, the area 
under water and the area above water. The world of fish and the world of fishers, 
so to say, are kept separate from one another as far as possible without making 
angling itself impossible. 

In this context, it is helpful to take a closer look at the differences between two 
technologies that are used in order to catch fish: floats and echo sounding. At a 
first glance, they appear to be similar. While the float’s movement signals the ex- 
istence of something else causing that movement, the small fish depicted on the 
screen of the echo sounding machine are caused by the existence of objects that 
are situated underwater. Although both technologies are riddled with imprecision, 
the main difference is the following: in the case of floats, it can be challenging to 
judge if the cause of the movement is situated above (wind), on top (waves), or 
under the water (fish bite), while in the case of echo sounding, it is difficult to 
decide if the small fish on the screen are actually caused by small fish in the lake 
or by entities that are comparable to fish in movement and size. Floats thus blur 
the difference between underwater and above water by making it difficult to tell 
where the cause of their movement is located, while echo sounding allows the 
angler to risk an approximate glance into the underwater layout itself. Floats are 
thus, compared to echo sounding, a less ‘invasive’ technology that forces the an- 
gler to constantly think about the difference between the two ‘worlds.’ This co- 
erced attention towards the difference between underwater and above-water con- 
stitutes a major contrast to the PowerRay™ which aims at making the angler forget 
that he is above water by presenting him with live footage of the underwater world. 
While the PowerRay™ breaks down the difference between the world of fish and 
the world of anglers by allowing the latter to more clearly perceive the world of 
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fish, the challenges of angling with floats forces anglers to constantly remain 
aware of this difference. 


Figure 3. My father angling from the lake shore. 


The intentional detachment between fish and fisher, however, is extended from 
the fish’s surroundings to the fish themselves. After I came back from a stroll, I 
realized that one of the caught fish was flopping around frantically inside a plastic 
bag, alive but not yet placed in the keepnet. These movements not only signaled 
aliveness to me, but also pain, or at least unpleasantness and stress. When I asked 
my brother about it, he just said that everything would be fine and that the fish 
would no longer feel pain because he had already hit it with a blunt object. My 
cousin immediately added that fish actually never feel pain. I observed similar 
seemingly non-empathetic and cruel comments during discussions with other an- 
glers who often told me that they miss the time when it was not yet illegal to use 
a living fish, for instance a roach, as a bait while attempting to catch pikes or other 
predatory fish. The usual method was to sew the fishing line onto the skin of the 
living bait fish so that the bait would move more naturally. 

One of the things that struck me most while I was accompanying my brother 
and father on their angling trips was thus that they apparently do not care about 
fish as such. In fact, they do not even enjoy eating them and describe the taste as 


5 The scientific debate about the question if fish feel pain is indeed indecisive (cf. Key 
2015 and Rose 2010). 
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unpleasantly slimy and, used with negative connotations, “fishy.” Fish, for them, 
were an undifferentiated mass to be weighed after the fishing contest and then 
thrown back into the lake. Before the introduction of laws enforcing the use of 
keepnets where fish could be stored alive during the angling contest, anglers reg- 
ularly threw the dead fish into trash bins or gave them away to passers-by who 
used them to prepare fish cakes. This treatment of fish as a generic other stands in 
stark contrast to the framing of animals as singular and unique individuals, as ‘sig- 
nificant others,’ a characterization to which scholars have long alluded while stud- 
ying both human-pet as well as human-mammal relations more generally (cf. Har- 
away 2003; Locke 2017). The othering of fish, however, not only applies to the 
fish’s bodily capabilities and characteristics, but also to what one could describe 
as the fish’s cognitive abilities. The structure and mode of operation of the latter 
was frequently described by anglers as ultimately unknowable and inimitable. The 
ways in which fish would behave, apart from several, rather generic facts that 
could be inferred from the fish’s bodily appearance, such as its being a predator 
or not, was considered unpredictable. Maybe the fish would behave like they had 
before, maybe they would not. With fish, one never knows. 

Taken together, these two forms of separating fish and angler—on the one 
hand the constitution of the Biggesee as an ‘alien lake’ into which one should 
neither enter by ancient (boats) nor modern technological devices (echo sound- 
ing), on the other hand, the marking of fish as an ‘alien species’ and a ‘generic 
other’—reduce the situations where ‘species meet’ (cf. Haraway 2007), i.e. the 
duration of a common situationality between fish and fisher, to the absolute min- 
imum: the mechanical detachment of the fish from the hook that caught it. This 
contrasts with the ways in which hunter-gatherers are described and describe 
themselves, namely as sharing a common surrounding with their prey and as being 
able to imitate one another by means of acquiring skills to move around, “dress” 
and smell, i.e. to behave in general like the other (cf. Brightman 1993; Willerslev 
2007). The relationships my brother has with fish cannot be described as “recip- 
rocal relationships between people and ‘fish-as-non-human persons’” situated in 
shared “complex and nuanced political and social landscapes that shape life in the 
community” (Todd 2014: 218). On the basis of my observations, fish and my 
brother have nothing in common. As the next section will show, it is precisely the 
refusal to mimic the fish—exemplified by the rejection of the PowerRay™—and 
the reduction of shared situationality to a mere tangential encounter which has 
allowed my father and brother to develop what appears to the outsider as an almost 
fetishistic interest in the activities surrounding fishing such as buying fishing 
tackle and preparing groundbait. 
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4. THE COMPLEX TECHNOLOGY OF ANGLING AND 
THE QUESTION OF THE RIGHT GROUNDBAIT 


If one approaches my brother or father while they are participating in an angling 
contest, any romantic prejudice one might have had before about angling is im- 
mediately shattered. What one is presented with is not the archetypically lonely 
angler fighting against or, alternatively, tremendously enjoying nature’s wilder- 
ness with nothing but a bare angling rod (cf. Bull 2009), but rather a line of human 
bodies placed next to each other and surrounded by highly artificial edifices such 
as a swimming pool (cf. Figure 3) or a miniature golf course. The Biggesee itself 
is an artificially constructed freshwater reservoir regulating the rivers Ruhr and 
Lenne. During the construction phase which began a year after my father was 
born, 1956, some inhabitants even had to be relocated while some of their descen- 
dants are probably among the masses of people that stroll or drive their bicycles 
around the lake, passing by and often talking to the anglers who try to concentrate 
on their contest. 

However, it is not only the wider surroundings of the anglers that appear arti- 
ficial. Each angler is also encircled by an array of different technological devices. 
Many of these devices function as “extensions of the human body” (Leroi- 
Gourhan 1964/65): the angling rod, the keepnet, sling-shots for the groundbait, 
diverse extensions of the pannier onto which one places worms, hooks, fishing 
lines and fishing floats and a metal platform on which the angler sits. 


Figure 4. My brother during a contest. 
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This intricate “orchestration” (Schick 2017) linking the human body with its 
diverse technological extensions aims at speeding up and refining the motions per- 
formed by the angler. The metal platform secures a stable sitting position, the 
sling-shot is used to throw groundbait more precisely at a specific spot and the 
availability of the hooks and worms allows the angler to, in case of a bite, quickly 
remove the fish, throw it into the keepnet, put a new worm on the hook and, when 
necessary, replace the hook and continue angling. The technology that my brother 
uses while angling, however, accounts for only a small percentage of the tackle 
that he actually possesses, much of which is stored in my family’s basement: over 
twenty angling rods, hundreds of floats and hooks, kilometers of fishing line, plas- 
tic buckets, and different fishing nets. 

A considerable part of the stuff lying around in our basement consists of in- 
gredients used for the preparation of groundbait. In general, two types of ingredi- 
ents can be distinguished: industrially mixed groundbait and unprocessed ingredi- 
ents. The latter category includes, among other things, herbs, spices, dried pigeon 
excrement, corn and differently scented liquids. While preparing groundbait, 
which they usually do a day or two before the contest, my brother and father end- 
lessly discuss possible mixtures, ratios, the appropriate density of the groundbait, 
new ingredients, the weather (temperature of both water and air, wind, air pres- 
sure, etc.), the need to use groundbait which is different from that of other anglers, 
how one could optimize the industrial groundbait by adding different ingredients, 
and many more things. In contrast to industrial groundbait, which is often adver- 
tised as ‘optimized’ for a specific class of fish, my brother and father thus prepare 
groundbait in a way that is comparable to a bricolage. In their “savage justifica- 
tions” (Lévi-Strauss 1966: 16-36) for using a specific mixture, my brother and 
father follow a line of reasoning which relies on a shared third term between two 
otherwise unconnected facts. They, e.g., argue that cinnamon should be used dur- 
ing colder days because people use cinnamon for baking during the winter months 
which are also cold. They also often simplify a specific industrial groundbait to 
just one prominent ingredient which is in it, e.g., banana, and then combine this 
with others to prepare their own groundbait. 

What struck me most, however, was that the previous success of a specific 
groundbait by no means guarantees that the groundbait will be prepared again. 
Neither does the failure of a specific groundbait exclude the possibility that it will 
be prepared again in the future. Skipping the preparation of groundbait is, never- 
theless, considered bad luck. One could thus conclude two things. Firstly, the prep- 
aration of groundbait is necessary but not sufficient for catching fish, and sec- 
ondly, successful groundbait is the actual cause of catching fish, but it does not 
guarantee a success in the future. Prospectively, there is always an explanation for 
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why a certain type of groundbait will work out, and retrospectively there is always 
an excuse for why a specific type of groundbait did not work out. Being unpre- 
pared is thus unacceptable, while being prepared in the wrong way is accepted and 
occurs regularly. 

Linking this discussion with the one in the last section allows me to propose 
the following hypothesis. The foreignness of both the fish and their surroundings 
leads to a permanent gap of knowledge that is impossible to overcome. One ra- 
tional solution, which is the solution most non-anglers suggest, is to stop preparing 
so intensively and realize that it is all luck: just buy any industrial groundbait in 
bulk and try again and again and again. The solution chosen by my brother, how- 
ever, is to continuously recombine the elements he has in order to find the one that 
works on that specific day. Such a solution is counterintuitive from a cost-benefit 
perspective. I therefore suggest, as announced in the introductory section, to re- 
verse the causal relation at stake here. Maybe the goal of angling is not primarily 
to catch fish, but to prepare oneself to catch fish by mixing groundbait, buying 
tackle, watching YouTube videos about it, and spending time with other anglers. 
In other words, and to take the example of the preparation of groundbait: maybe 
it is not the foreignness of the fish and their surroundings which forces my father 
and brother to continuously try different types of groundbait, but rather the interest 
in and enjoyment of preparing groundbait which forces my brother and father to 
constitute and maintain the foreignness of the fish and the impenetrability of their 
surroundings. For readers who enjoy sentimentalities, one could say that my 
brother and father detach themselves from fish in order to spend more time with 
one another. If this knowledge gap between fish and humans were closed, there 
would be no need to discuss angling problems on the phone for an hour a day, or 
to spend hours together preparing groundbait out on the porch. Ironically, whereas 
I need to get closer to fish in order to spend time with my family, my brother and 
father need to detach themselves from fish in order to achieve the same effect. 


5. WHY FISH ARE “GOOD TO LIVE AGAINST” 


Rebecca Cassidy suggested to replace the term “dog” in Donna Haraway’s The 
Companion Species Manifesto with terms such as “mongoose” and “racehorse” in 
order to prove that Haraway’s conclusions are valid for other animals as well (Cas- 
sidy 2006: 327). A randomly chosen passage from Haraway’s book, where I have 
replaced the term “dog” with “fish,” demonstrates the limits of Cassidy’s sugges- 
tion: “the major demand on the human is precisely [...] to see who the fish are and 
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hear what they are telling us, not in bloodless abstraction, but in one-on-one rela- 
tionship [sic], in otherness-in-connection.” (Haraway 2003: 47) As shown by the 
ethnographic data presented so far, my brother and father are not at all interested 
in establishing such “one-on-one relationships” with specific fish. On the contrary, 
they deliberately aim at understanding fish as generic, i.e. soulless and abstract 
others. Humans and fish are different from one another to such an extent that any 
attempt to “hear what they are telling to us” must appear futile, if not dumb. 

Precisely because fish are thus not “good to live with” (Haraway 2007)—they 
are slimy, unpredictable, and bad-smelling—they are tremendously “good to live 
against.” It is the fish’s unbridgeable otherness which allows my brother and father 
to focus on constantly innovating their technological equipment and on continuing 
their search for novel groundbait mixtures. Instead of establishing a “tactical em- 
pathy” (Bubandt and Willerslev 2015) with fish that attempts to “think like a fish” 
in order to catch fish, my brother and father’s constitution of fish as the ultimate 
other allows them to indulge in what could be described as a state of “indifferent 
innovation.” By buying expensive fishing tackle and preparing groundbait again 
and again, my brother and father change their own surroundings as creatively as 
possible until coincidentally a match between their efforts and the fish’s unknow- 
able desire for the right kind of groundbait is achieved. If such a match is not 
achieved, however, they still have the pleasure to talk about and prepare them- 
selves for the angling contest. “Fish are either there, or they aren’t,” the time spent 
together, however, remains. 
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Killing aWounded Sow 
A Phenomenological Approach to a Problematic 


‘Hunting Situation’ 


THORSTEN GIESER 


Abstract: In the blossoming field of Human-Animal Studies, the problem of killing 
(in hunting and elsewhere) is usually considered, above all, to be an ethical prob- 
lem and a question of animal rights. In this essay, my approach is to situate the 
ethics of killing animals in its pragmatic context of hunting practices. By doing 
so, I show that the killing of animals is not only an ethical problem, but also a 
practical one: a challenge to the way humans and animals interact with each other 
as bodily and sentient beings or agents in a common situation. That is, killing is 
also a problem of skill: the hunter needs to know how to kill and how to kill 
‘properly.’ In other words, in hunting there is not only an intention to kill, but 
also—in certain circumstances, which are the topic of this chapter—an obligation 
to kill. 


Gleichgültig auf welches Wild ein Jäger jagt— 
bevor er ein Stück beschießt, muß er die Fer- 
tigkeit besitzen, das kranke Stück auf schnellstem 
und weidgerechtem Wege töten zu können. Wer 
ein Stück krank schießt und steht hilflos der lei- 
denden Kreatur gegenüber, weil seine Kenntnisse 
nicht ausreichen, den schnellen schmerzlosen 
Tod zu geben, ist ein Schinder! (Frevert [1936] 
1969: 106) 

Whatever the type of game—before firing, the 


hunter must be absolutely sure that he or she will 
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be able to kill the animal as quickly as possible, 
without causing undue pain. In case the shot does 
not result in immediate death, any hunter who 
lacks the vital skill of putting a wounded, suffer- 
ing animal out of its misery quickly and pain- 


lessly is guilty of cruelty to animals. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Hunting generally is a difficult kind of human-animal relation. Not only is there 
an inbuilt asymmetry of power between hunter and prey, but as a practice it is 
defined through an ‘intention to kill,’ although the outcome is far from certain and 
does not necessarily need to be fulfilled. As the philosopher Ortega y Gasset ar- 
gued, “The beauty of hunting lies in the fact that it is always problematic.” (1995: 
63) 

In the blossoming field of Human-Animal Studies the problem of killing (in 
hunting and elsewhere) is usually considered, above all, to be an ethical problem 
and a question of animal rights (see Joachimides et al. 2016, Ullrich and Ulrich 
2014, The Animal Studies Group 2006). In this essay, my approach is to situate 
the ethics of killing animals in its pragmatic context of hunting practices. By doing 
so, I show that the killing of animals is not only an ethical problem but also a 
practical problem: a challenge in the way humans and animals interact with each 
other as bodily and sentient beings or agents in a common situation. As the intro- 
ductory quote states, killing is also a problem of skill: the hunter needs to know 
how to kill and how to do it ‘properly.’ In other words, in hunting there is not only 
an intention to kill, but also—in certain circumstances, which are the topic of this 
chapter—an obligation to kill. 

In defining the characteristics of killing as a hunting practice, Garry Marvin 
(2006) has stressed that: hunters cannot demand or command the death of the an- 
imal, hunters have to struggle to kill and do not simply ‘take’ life, animals are 
uncontrolled and resistant to the hunters’ intention, and that the killing is thus un- 
predictable. Drawing on my fieldwork with hunters in Germany, my aim is to offer 
some “flesh and blood” (Malinowski 1984: 17) to fill out Marvin’s excellent ana- 
lytical “skeleton” concerning this unpredictable struggle to kill a resistant animal. 

While Marvin separates (at least analytically) killing from “other forms of de- 
liberate infliction of injury or physical or mental suffering on animals” (2006: 10), 
I am interested here in a form of killing or the 'struggle to kill’ that involves both 
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injury and suffering. It is a form of killing that hunters call Abfangen in their spe- 
cialist language. One could argue that it is a form of follow-up killing, one that 
becomes necessary when the ‘proper’ way of killing has not worked out and the 
animal was only wounded in the process. The proper way of killing (waidgerecht) 
is a clean and sudden death, ideally through one skilled shot only and therefore 
without any suffering. Hunters refer to killing in a waidgerecht way erlegen (ra- 
ther than töten/killing)—a term reserved for the proper killing of game and a term 
which reflects the special relationship that hunters claim to have with this group 
of animals. The Wild (game) deserves a particular kind of death out of feelings of 
responsibility that come with the hunter’s practice of stewardship and care (Hege). 
All other animals (such as stray dogs or cats) are simply killed (getötet) and do 
not necessarily have the right to a waidgerechter death. 

That the term as well as the practice of, Abfangen exists, however, shows that 
a waidgerechter death cannot be guaranteed and is uncertain. Hunters know that 
proper killing is not always possible and thus have a secondary practice which is 
supposed to correct any previous mistakes or mishaps. Yet Abfangen is not less 
problematic than the first attempt at killing. It should also be executed with skill 
so that the death is clean and sudden, with the least amount of suffering possible. 
What is different is that at that point the animal is already suffering and that makes 
the situation not only unsettling to the proper hunter (waidgerechter Jäger), but it 
also makes the situation highly problematic. Let me illustrate this with a brief story 
from my fieldwork. 


2. A PROBLEMATIC HUNTING SITUATION 


It was a fine winter’s day in a forest in Germany. The air was cool and crisp, the 
ground covered with a thin coat of snow, the sky was blue and the sun shone so 
that everything sparkled around us. I was with a group of beaters, taking part in 
a pressure hunt on wild boar, roe deer, and red deer that had commenced about 
two hours earlier, in the late morning. I had just struggled to get out of a thicket 
of young trees, partially overgrown with the thorny trails of bramble and briar 
and now stood at the edge of a snow-covered meadow. I could hear the voices of 
the other beaters still in the thicket here and there, so I took a few deep breaths 
and looked around. Our dogs were nowhere to be seen. One of them had the ten- 
dency to disappear again and again so I tried to spot him. But all I could hear was 
one dog continually barking a bit further away, out of my sight. Was that him? I 
couldn't really tell. Yet something wasn’t quite right. Usually the dogs moved 
around and so the barks should, too. But this barking didn’t move. As the other 
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beaters were still inside the thicket I called out to D. that I would go and see what 
the barking was about. 

At the far end of the meadow there was a path separating a thicket to its right 
and left. The barking seemed to come from there. When I came closer I could see 
J, the dog I was looking for, about halfway down the path barking in front of the 
right-hand thicket, and a hunter was standing right behind him. I couldn’t make 
out what this was about but I speeded up now as I sensed that something had 
happened here or was about to happen. 

“What’s the matter?,” I asked the hunter, looking at him and at the dog still 
barking into the thicket. 

“A wounded sow’s lying there,” he answered and pointed. 

Surrounded by thick layers of bramble, in a dip in the ground, I could now see 
her, lying there, watching us. And I suddenly realized the danger of the situation. 
I couldn't see how badly wounded she was, whether she was still able to attack us 
or not. I stood right behind the dog who tried to snap at her and I tried to call him 
away but without success. For the dog, only the sow was important now. 

Now the other beaters were finally arriving as well. D., an experienced for- 
ester and hunter, talked with the hunter next to the dog. The two women in our 
group came closer as well, but M. urged the inexperienced, young woman not to 
get too close as it was too dangerous. As I heard M.’s warning I realized that I 
was still standing right behind the dog, directly in the line of attack, should the 
sow choose to burst out of her hiding. The dog was still constantly barking when 
the sow suddenly tensed up and lunged forward only to stop short and lie back 
again, eyeing us suspiciously, so it seemed. 

We all spread out around her cautiously now, trying to get out of her way 
while still keeping her cornered. When D. removed his rifle from his shoulder I 
slowly began to understand what we were doing here. This was an Abfang-situa- 
tion. There was a wounded animal and of course it had to be killed. Having never 
before been in such a situation, I wasn’t aware that it would take place right here 
and now with me right next to it. 

We changed our positions a bit, our dog checking in the sow from the front, 
D. and I from the side. With one just hand, D. held the barrel of his rifle right to 
her head, behind her ear and pulled the trigger. Boom! The sow hardly moved. 
Was she dead? With a gnarl, the dog snapped at the sow’s snout, I tried to hold 
him back, thinking it somehow inappropriate to disturb her dying. The sow lay 
still but not different from before, although her eyes did not move. D. prodded her 
with the barrel of his rifle. Nothing. She was dead. We grasped her forelegs and 
dragged her out of the dip and the brambles. 
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“Come on. Let’s move on.” said D. to us, shouldering his gun and—with a 
goodbye to the hunter—we all moved on to continue the rest of our beat. 


In order to understand this Abfang-situation—in both its Abfang-character as well 
as its situational character—I suggest an approach that, firstly, employs the con- 
cept of ‘situation’ as a heuristic tool to delineate the subject matter of my analysis. 
Here, I build on Thomas Widlok’s (2016) proposal to take ‘situations’ as an ana- 
lytical unit for the study of hunters and gatherers while rephrasing the term as 
‘hunting situations’ in order to give precedence to the practice of hunting—a uni- 
versal practice which can be found in the so-called ‘Western’ as well as ‘Non- 
Western’ societies. Defined and arising out of a practice, i.e. a sociocultural form 
of routine behavior, a ‘hunting situation’ is the stage for a habituated and skilled 
body performing within the specificities and uniqueness of a concrete here-and- 
now. Embedded in a community of practice, both situation and practice incorpo- 
rate the norms, values, meanings, and knowledge of the group. 

Secondly, I explore the notion of ‘situation’ as a phenomenon for those who 
are already in the situation and experience the coming-into-being of a situation 
from within. To do so, I propose a phenomenological approach in line with Tim 
Ingold’s (2000) Heidegger-inspired notion of the ‘dwelling perspective.’ From 
this perspective, I argue, a situation “emerges with its properties alongside the 
emergence of the perceiver as person against the background of involved activity. 
Since the person is a being-in-the-world, the coming-into-being of the person is 
part and parcel of the process of coming-into-being of the world as a whole” (In- 
gold 2000: 168). In other words, it is while being practically and bodily engaged 
that the situation arises as something meaningful in relation to our activity. The 
situation is pragmatically meaningful as a gathering of Zuhandenes (Heidegger 
1962), things ‘ready-to-hand,’ i.e. things that matter because we have a concern. 
These things act as poles of action, or, as Merleau-Ponty puts it, 


[...] through their combined values they delimit a certain situation, an open situation more- 
over, which calls for a certain mode of resolution, a certain kind of work. The body is no 
more than an element in the system of the subject and his world, and the task to be performed 


elicits the necessary movements from him by a sort of remote attraction. (2004: 122) 


This embodied understanding of things in the situation, out of which reflective 
knowledge about the situation arises, relies on a habituated, skilled body. To iden- 
tify—and thus to be able to act within—a situation means to know the particular 
current situation as well as its ‘type,’ and this requires having developed the ap- 
propriate skills that are necessary to cope with the particularities of each individual 
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situation. In this sense, ‘having experience’ with a situation includes a temporal 
horizon, its retention into the past and its protention into the future. The experi- 
enced hunter perceives in the current situation sediments of past situations (of 
what has been) enmeshed with anticipations of what could be. Both temporal ho- 
rizons help the hunter to navigate, judge, and respond according to the affordances 
of the situation. 

The experienced hunter, however, is not alone in the situation—she or he is 
not just a single body amongst things. The hunting situation is also characterized 
by intersubjectivity. Yet against the background of practical engagement, perceiv- 
ing and acting in a situation is not so much a cognitive operation of the minds 
involved. The intersubjective character of a situation is more like a gestural com- 
munication of bodies, or a case of intercorporeity. As Merleau-Ponty has put it: 


The communication or comprehension of gestures comes about through the reciprocity of 
my intentions and the gestures of others, of my gestures and intentions discernible in the 
conduct of other people. It is as if the other person's intention inhabited my body and mine 
his. (2004: 215) 


Interaction in a situation is thus less a problem of knowing other minds—not even 
when it comes to those of animals (cf. Nagel 1974)—than it is a correspondence 
between (human and animal) behaviors. The particular individuality of perspec- 
tives nevertheless remains for all involved—each retaining their respective situa- 
tion from their position—although the coordinated behavior creates a common sit- 
uation that makes pragmatic understanding possible in the first place. 

Having established that hunting situations become meaningfully structured 
through poles of action and intersubjective or intercorporeal relationships, it can- 
not be stressed enough that there is one axis of the hunting situation around which 
everything else revolves: the bond between hunter and game animal (see Ortega y 
Gasset 1995: 104). Established through the intention to hunt, it is the present, al- 
beit often absent or hidden, game animal that draws the hunter to it and thus de- 
lineates what is relevant in the hunting situation. In other words, it is the agency 
not just of the hunter but of the animals as well that ‘make’ the situation. Animals 
in hunting situations are moving, acting, affecting sentient beings. Pragmatically, 
it is not an important question whether animals have a mind, rationality, or an 
emotional ‘inner’ life: hunters, hunting dogs, and game animals are acting co-par- 
ticipants in a common situation. 

Going back to my story of the killing of the wounded sow, the first point I 
want to make is that we need to look at the situation not as a determinate object of 
perception but to grasp the arbitrariness and indeterminacy of it, i.e. the coming- 
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into-being of the situation. Long before we recognize the situation we are already 
absorbed, i.e. affected and guided by it. The situation begins to organize itself 
against the background of involved activity and thereby crystallizes.’ At the be- 
ginning of the story, I only had a vague feeling of uneasiness that led me to further 
investigation. Hearing the bark invited me to find out more, to supplement the 
auditory with the visual. Following the reverberations of the dog’s sound and fur- 
ther guided by the material structure of the landscape—the layout of the meadow 
with its path going through a thicket—my perceptions thickened when I saw the 
hunter and the dog. I felt a ‘tension’ not just inside myself which made me speed 
up, but also a tension in the very coming-into-being of the situation. Although I 
did not know it consciously, my previous experience of pressure hunts prepared 
me enough that I felt a menacing foreshadowing of an imminent order that I ex- 
plored further by getting closer and thus by letting myself be absorbed more and 
more in the situation. My own position within the situation was still indeterminate, 
as were the positions of the other beaters who came along. The situation was or- 
ganizing itself around the two animals, the dog and the sow. Only when D. re- 
moved his rifle from his shoulder did the hitherto indeterminate scramble toward 
the source of the commotion gather us all in a determinate way. Everything fell 
into place now and I suddenly could perceive the situation as an Abfang-situation 
(cf. Merleau-Ponty 2004: 20 and his example of perceiving a stranded ship). My 
argument from a dwelling perspective is that although I was in a killing situation 
with a wounded and suffering animal, the situation was not a very reflective, emo- 
tional one. It was an affective situation in which everyone involved was highly 
attentive and responded constantly—all to the best of their abilities—to what was 
going on. 

In today’s hunting practices in Germany, Abfang-situations are extraordinary 
situations. Not only because Abfangen is an “emergency practice,’ but because it 
forces the hunter into proximity and visibility. Usually, the hunter is hidden and 
disguised and strikes suddenly from out of nowhere (even in driven hunts where 
the beaters make a noise but the hunters are still silent). In order to kill through 
Abfangen, they have to reveal themselves to the animal, thereby becoming visible 
and identifiable as the bringer of death, a visibility that is mirrored in the eyes and 
the look of the animal (who is also revealed in its suffering) and reflects back on 


1 In the following I describe this perceptual process from arbitrariness to determination 
in expressions used by Merleau-Ponty (2005: 20) in an illustrative example of a man 
walking on the beach and noticing something in the dunes which turns out to be a 
stranded ship among some trees. This example is rather paradigmatic of Merleau- 
Ponty’s whole approach to perception which starts with the so-called ‘pre-objective,’ 
i.e. with embodied experience before (conscious) reflection begins. 
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the hunter who realizes his or her responsibility and involvement in the action of 
killing. This is the only situation in which the hunter might get literally ‘in touch’ 
with the living animal (not with the dead animal as when field dressing). 

In the story above, the Abfangen was accomplished with a rifle. Alternatively, 
hunters might use a pistol or revolver, exclusively carried by some for this pur- 
pose. The problem with rifles is that in Abfang-situations one needs to be close to 
the animal. Yet shooting at close range is more difficult than it seems as the tele- 
scope on the rifle is geared towards long-range shots. Through the ballistic curve, 
the projectile does not hit where you aim at (hence the close-range pistol or re- 
volver). On a recent hunt I overheard two hunters discussing with obvious disgust 
how a hunting guest had managed to wound a roe deer at ten meters, then moved 
in to wound it a second time and then a third time. Obviously, according to these 
hunters, this hunter was not familiar with and skilled at shooting at close range. 
His lack of skill reflected badly on him because it resulted in repeated (and in their 
eyes, unnecessary) suffering for the animal. And what is more, his complete in- 
competence was made evident in his inability to properly end the suffering by a 
correct Abfangen. 

The appropriate technique, according to these two hunters (and many others), 
is to use so-called ‘cold weapons,’ i.e. daggers or spears. These are a hunter's spe- 
cialist weapons for close-range killing (the Saufeder, the Saufänger, the Hirsch- 
fänger, the Nicker). Usually, such a weapon is stabbed into the chest from under 
the foreleg (Blattfang), turned and twisted so as to maximize internal injuries to 
the heart and/or the lungs which should (ideally) be fatal within seconds. Another 
technique (for young or female animals only) is a stab in the chest from the front 
(Kälberfang). And especially for roe deer, a rather difficult technique involves the 
cutting of the spinal cord with a stab of the tip of a small knife (Abnicken). All 
these techniques demand skill in handling the weapon and in handling a wounded 
and suffering animal. And even with skill, killing is not necessarily without diffi- 
culties, as the following vignette shows. 


Figure 1: Proper Abnicken of a roe deer (in 
Fritschi 1937: 120, with permission of J. 


Neumann-Neudamm Verlag). 
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On a hunt this January, a female roe deer was first wounded on the foreleg, then 
shot in the guts. Although she could not walk anymore, she was not dead yet when 
W. arrived, stabbing her with his Hirschfänger in her chest. I arrived briefly af- 
terwards, just as he withdrew his dagger and cleaned the bloody blade in the white 
snow next to the roe deer who was still twitching, the body heaving from her final 
breaths. But somehow it seemed to take too long for W.’s taste, so he cut her throat 
as well. 

“You re dead already. Don’t you know that?,” he said softly to the doe, bend- 
ing her head backwards to open the slashed throat a bit more, then cutting through 
the spinal cord quickly until she stopped moving and her eyes looked dead. W. 
cleaned the bloody blade once more and re-sheathed it, all the while shooing the 
dogs away who wanted to grab and take a bite out of the doe. He then drew the 
dead body over to the path where we would retrieve it later, leaving a dark red 
pool of blood and a blood-smeared spoor in the snow. 


Such a story may be cited by the modern, ecologically-minded hunters in Ger- 
many. For them, Abfangen with a cold weapon is despised for reasons of animal 
welfare in regard to hunting as a professionalized practice of killing (close-range 
shooting with a pistol or revolver is said to be most ‘effective’). Further, the use 
of a cold weapon violates the animal’s presumed ‘inherent wildness’ (nothing is 
crueler to a wild animal than to be touched by a human being). Debates on this 
issue are ongoing. 

Ironically, all I have just said about Abfangen is a relatively new phenomenon 
and a historical inversion. Close-range killing with a blade used to be the standard, 
proper killing technique (for Hochwild at least) in the Middle Ages until guns re- 
placed and transformed German hunting practices during the 17" to 19" century. 
Killing from distance, from hiding, changed the whole experience of the hunt— 
affectively, sensorily, skill-wise. Only when hunting became a relation of distance 
between hunter and hunted could Abfangen turn into the problem it poses today. 
It became a different form of killing, an exceptional, extraordinary one that re- 
vealed the suffering animal and that forced hunters to come to terms with this 
dilemma. It is reasonable to argue, I believe, that there is a connection between 
Abfangen, the revealing of the suffering animal in relation to the hunter, against 
the background of ideas and the newly developed technological possibility of a 
‘clean death’ (waidgerechter Tod) that gave rise to a reconceptualization of 
Waidgerechtigkeit. This ethos of morally acceptable ways of hunting began to in- 
clude the feelings of the animal from about 1800 up to today (Stahl 1979). Why 
should a hunter avoid causing pain and suffering? Does it not presuppose that one 
has the means to kill in that way, but at the same time is aware that it is not always 
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possible and sometimes is confronted with pain and suffering? As I heard hunters 
recount on numerous occasions (especially when instilling in young hunters the 
importance of shooting skills), there is nothing worse than to hear the wailing of 
a wounded animal: “It’s like a baby crying in pain. That’s a sound you never for- 
get... 

Yet it is worth recalling that an Abfang-situation is not a very emotional situ- 


” 


ation. There is no time for dwelling on emotions but rather a need and urgency to 
kill properly and to end the suffering which should have not been there in the first 
place. The situation takes over, calls for certain actions, one after the other, as the 
skilled body of the hunter moves alongside the animal’s and everything boils down 
to that “tie through the earth” (Ortega y Gasset 1995: 131) that binds hunter and 
prey and that is at the core of their relationship. 


3. CONCLUSION 


So far in this chapter, I have discussed contemporary hunting practices in Ger- 
many through the lens of particular concrete hunting situations. These situations, 
so I have argued, are characterized first and foremost by a pragmatic attitude 
which structures the formation of situations in terms of their relevance and use for 
the participants involved. Situations become meaningfully structured as partici- 
pants skillfully engage with things (weapons) ready-to-hand. As poles of action 
within a landscape-cum-taskscape, these things orient participants in their inter- 
corporeal interaction with each other. Gathered around the axis of hunting situa- 
tions—i.e. the bond between hunter and prey—this interaction is conceived as co- 
ordinated behavior across species boundaries. Against the background of such 
hunting situations I subsequently discussed ethical dimensions of hunting and the 
questions of ‘proper’ killing and a ‘proper’ death for the animal. 

As a specific type of hunting situation (among many others not covered in this 
chapter), killing situations are at the heart of hunting practices. Following Marvin 
(2006), these situations were defined primarily through the ‘struggle’ to kill: kill- 
ing is never simple and straightforward, because the (wild) animal is resistant to 
the hunter’s intention. Therefore, the death of the animal has to be accomplished 
with the help of the proper skills. In killing situations, the complexity of killing as 
a process leading to death—though not always immediately—unfolds. 

Whereas killing situations in general might refer to the ‘struggle to kill’ in 
terms of the challenges leading up to the kill (the chase, the ambush), the Abfang- 
situation shows in more detail the actual struggle of killing as an intercorporeal 
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interaction and how hunters engage and deal with the suffering of wounded ani- 
mals. In contrast to ‘normal’ killing situations in German hunting practices, Ab- 
fang-situations bring the hunter into bodily and perceptual proximity to the animal 
so that a real face-to-face encounter takes place. I concluded that this visibility— 
of the suffering being seen by the hunter and the hunter becoming visible to the 
animal as the cause of this suffering—affects the moral loadedness of these situa- 
tions in terms of Waidgerechtigkeit. Here, the ‘proper’ ways of killing become not 
only necessary but mandatory against the background of the visible effects of a 
former ‘improper’ (i.e. unskilled) attempt to kill. 

Having homed in on the various types of hunting situations (from hunting to 
killing to Abfang-situations), let me finally draw some more general conclusions 
in regard to human-animal relations and the usefulness of approaching them 
through the lens of the notion of situation. The Abfang-situation of killing the 
wounded sow in particular has shown that hunting situations more generally are 
not necessarily based on the “paradigm of the separation of human and animal 
natures” (Lestel et al. 2006), which dominated the social sciences for so long. If 
two sides were to be identified then it would consist of the human hunters and the 
hunting dog on the one side and the hunted sow on the other, not humans on one 
side and animals on the other. This is because the situation is not a matter of 
worldview but of the bodily and sensory practicalities of the lifeworld. In that 
lifeworld, humans and animals alike co-participate in a common situation and 
shape it accordingly (cf. Haraway 2008). In other words, situations make sense 
through the combined actions of the human and non-human agents jointly in- 
volved. Nevertheless, this does not mean that human-animal situations would re- 
veal the animal point of view directly. Animals in situations may become known 
only indirectly through their participation in coordinated transspecies behavior. 
The first-person point of view offered by a phenomenological description of such 
a situation thus serves as the basis for understanding the third-person point of view 
of the animal. 

To conclude on the most general level, to examine different human-animal 
situations, embedded as they are within different sociocultural practices, thus 
means to consider the animals in view, but also those who are hidden or absent, 
and to trace how human relations to animals organize the coming-into-being of 
the situation. Thereby we are given the chance to come to a more nuanced under- 
standing of the often taken for granted complexities and arbitrariness of human- 
animal relations. In particular, they teach us that human-animal relations can be 
problematic and not easy to categorize. An analytical focus on worldviews alone 
too often examines the orderliness of life as categorized. Similarly, a focus on 
practice alone too often examines the habitualities of life: the typical, the series, 
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and continuities. By approaching a topic through the lens of situations the messi- 
ness of the lifeworld comes to the fore: they show us the challenges, paradoxes, 
and resistances that life as lived might entail. 
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Interspecies Performance 
The Composition of the Arabian Show Horse as 


Living Sculpture 


CHRISTOPH LANGE 


Abstract: The chapter focuses on conceptualizing event and situation for ethno- 
graphic knowledge production and development ofanthropological theory. There- 
fore, in a first step, I draw attention to the historical and conceptual importance 
of the anthropological approaches of “situational analysis” and “extended-case 
method”, developed by Max Gluckman (1958 [1940]) and his early Manchester 
School colleagues, and the subsequent elaborations of the two approaches by the 
next generations of anthropologists. Their enduring relevance for core issues in 
contemporary anthropological debates is discussed by stressing the conceptual 
significance of event and situation in practice theory, global ethnography ap- 
proaches, and subjectivity. In a second step, I perform the experimental exercise 
ofa “situational analysis” based on parts of my research on global Arabian horse 
breeding and present an ethnographic description of an Arabian horse show event 
in Egypt 2016, which leads to the concept of the interspecies performance and 
composition of the Arabian horse as living sculpture. The chapter’s conclusion 
links the anthropological discussion and ethnographic case study by answering 
Burawoy’s call (2000) for the four extensions of the extended-case method as 
framework for the analysis. In this sense, the chapter takes up the idea of an “an- 
thropology of generic moments” (Meinert/Kapferer 2015) and tries to reinforce it 
ethnographically. 
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The winners of social dramas positively require 
cultural performances to continue to legitimate 
their success. (Turner 1980: 155) 


1. INTRODUCTION: SITUATING SITUATIONALITY 


In this chapter I pursue the question of situationality ofthe human-animal relation 
in two interrelated ways. First, I focus on the concept of situation(ality) by looking 
at an age-old discussion on the role and importance of the notion of event for the- 
ory and methodology in social anthropology that can be traced back to Max Gluck- 
man’s initial proposal of “situational analysis” (1958 [1940]), which lead to the 
methodological innovation of and call for the “extended-case method!” an exten- 
sion and refinement of situational analysis by second generation anthropologists 
of the Manchester School." In the time when Gluckman and his colleagues devel- 
oped the situational analysis and extended-case method, their aim was not primar- 
ily to develop a framework for the study of human-animal relations. Nonetheless, 
the conceptual idea of situations and events as “moments of social life in the very 
process of formation” (Kapferer 2005: 92), and the emphasis on situations and 
their extension over time, space, and the actual actors of the particular event, the- 
oretically does not give any analytical primacy to human actors and should there- 
fore also be applicable for interspecies interactions. Furthermore, in extending the 
method in a self-reflexive way to the positionality of the anthropologist who is 
always and necessarily situated in the ethnographic event, it offers a balanced and 
de-centered alternative to the postmodernist auto-ethnographic and overly self- 
reflexive answers developed after the crisis of representation in anthropology 
(Clifford/Marcus 1986). The chapter shall try to give a confirmation of these 
points. 

This first part concludes with a brief look into the Manchester School’s legacy 
in relation to the contemporary anthropological and sociological concepts of event 
and situation. Rather than adding another genealogical contribution to the existing 
corpus of articles and books about the Manchester School’s legacy, the extended- 
case method, and its relevance and potential contributions today, this part wishes 
to set the stage for what follows. Thus, what might seem slightly eclectic and ar- 


1 Especially Clyde Mitchell’s Kalela Dance (1956) and Victor Turner’s Schism and Con- 
tinuity (1957); for an excellent historical overview of the ‘events’ surrounding the Man- 


chester School see Bruce Kapferer 2005. 
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bitrary is the result of a personal choice of highlighting key elements for the un- 
derlying chapter’s purpose out of a discussion in anthropology which touches 
nearly every cornerstone of the discipline and beyond (e.g. Burawoy 2000 and 
2009; Englund 2018; Evens/Handelman 2006; Kapferer/Meinert 2015). 

Second, inspired by this legacy, the next part demonstrates a sort of experi- 
mental exercise based on parts of my own research on the global breeding and 
circulation of Arabian horses and present ethnographic material of a concrete 
event in the form of a situational analysis (for a general overview on the research 
project and its main theoretical implications see Lange 2016). 

Arabian horse breeding and its surrounding community developed in the 
course of the 20" century from a relatively small and localized enterprise of a few 
US-European breed enthusiasts into a global industry of interlinked breeders, 
breeding experts and equine professionals, national and international breeding as- 
sociations, regulatory organizations and, of course, a constant worldwide circula- 
tion of Arabian horses, people and their ideas. Central to the makeup of this global 
Arabian horse world is a busy annual event schedule of national and international 
Arabian horse breeding shows and championships performed worldwide, ranging 
from Las Vegas, Aachen, and Paris to Cairo, Kuwait City, and Doha, where horse 
owners, breeders, enthusiasts, professionals and their horses meet, greet and com- 
pete with each other to win trophies in various classes of beauty and breed excel- 
lency. 

In a double sense, these performance events will serve for the chapter’s aim to 
investigate situationality and human-animal relations through the methodological 
exercise of an extended-case study. First, in taking the notion of event seriously 
and tracing out the analytical potential embedded within it, I show that the ethno- 
graphic focus on situated practices and particular situations opens up an under- 
standing of the translocal dynamics of the global (breeding) community. Thus, an 
event-focused approach could undermine the still ongoing feud of localists vs. 
globalists in social sciences. This leads to the second point: namely, one central 
claim of Manchester anthropologists is expressed in Gluckman’s protest against 
an ethnography of situations and events as an “apt illustration” (1961: 7) of greater 
social wholes or theories to exemplify. Moreover, the atypical and unique events 
of crisis the Mancunians were interested in “were likely to reveal the social and 
political forces engaged in the generation or production of social life” (Kapferer 
2015: 2f.). But not only that, with the work of Don Handelman (1977), Clyde 
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Mitchell (1956, 1969) and Victor Turner (1957, 1974) events and situational anal- 
ysis helped “to develop theory from the ethnographic grounds of lived practices” 
(Kapferer 2015: 11). 

My hope is that the conclusion of the chapter makes clear that the idea and 
concept of the Arabian horse as a living sculpture’ and processual composition of 
interspecies interaction in the show ring emerges from these “ethnographic 
grounds of lived practices” (ibid.). 


2. SITUATIONS OF CRISIS, CRITICAL EVENTS, 
DECISION-EVENTS, AND AN ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
GENERIC MOMENTS AND THE CONCRETE 


In this section I try to single out a set of diverse approaches of different anthropo- 
logical traditions and schools that all share a common focus on event and situation 
as the central area of research. American anthropologist Sherry Ortner’s essay, 
“Theory in Anthropology Since the Sixties” (1984), is often quoted as one of the 
first to recognize “practice theory” as a “new trend that seems to be gathering force 
and coherence” (ibid.: 144) in social science and anthropological theory since the 
late 1970s and 1980s. She summarizes two “bundle[s] of interrelated terms: prac- 
tice, praxis, action, interaction, activity, experience, performance. A second [...] 
bundle of terms focuses on the doer of all that doing: agent, actor, person, self, 
individual, subject” (ibid.). In her 2006 collection on “Updating Practice Theory”, 
she identifies Pierre Bourdieu’s Outline of a Theory of Practice (1977), Anthony 
Giddens’s Central Problems in Social Theory: Action, Structure, and Contradic- 
tion in Social Analysis (1979), and Marshall Sahlins’s Historical Metaphors and 
Mythical Realities: Structure in the Early History of the Sandwich Islands King- 
dom (1981) as the “key works” of a practice theory movement which intended to 


2 Inretrospect, it seems like the Mancunian’s approach to situation and event did not only 
anticipate the general turn to practice theory in the 1970/80s (see below) but as well to 
some degree the ‘ontological turn’ considering ethnographic material as the primary 
(and only) source of anthropological theorizing. 

3 A term I borrowed from a series of famous performances by the London artist duo Gil- 
bert & George during the late 1960s. The living sculpture and works of the duo became 
very important in the following years for the conceptual examination of performance 
art in general and also for the reordering of the relationship between artists, art object, 


and exhibition space. 
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overcome over-deterministic “theories of constraint’ (Ortner 2006: 1f.). She iso- 
lates three “key symbols” of practice theory. First, the prioritization of practice 
itself offers an alternative to the traditional Durkheimian/Parsonian opposition of 
social wholes in the form of societies, cultures, systems and structures versus in- 
dividuals, subjects and actors with no or very limited agency, and if they possess 
a sort of agency, only to reproduce, confirm or follow the social order (1984: 146). 
Partly because of the postcolonial struggle, the increasingly tense and frustrating 
political situation of the Cold War as well as widely failed social reformist move- 
ments of the 1960s in the West, the second key symbol is the introduction (and 
focus on reproduction) of political power, discourses of domination and hegemony 
by James Scott, Michel Foucault, Raymond Williams, and Antonio Gramsci 
(2006: 3; 1984: 146). Her last key symbol, intertwined with and to a certain degree 
overarching the other two, is history and the historicizing of social science (2006: 
3; 1984: 158). 

Ortner’s accounts of her contact with and influence by practice theory were 
never intended to be exhaustive reviews of all works of practice theory of that time 
(2006: 3; 1984: 127); neither is this present chapter. Nevertheless, it is remarkable 
that in both of her essays, except for Victor Turner’s invention of a British-style 
symbolic anthropology (1984: 130f.) and Bruce Kapferer’s contributions to trans- 
actionalism (1984: 144f.), there is only little to no mention of the contributions of 
the early Manchester School anthropologists and later generations. This is quite 
remarkable because the Mancunians’s concern with Ortner’s three key symbols of 
practice, power and history is omnipresent in their “situational analysis” and “ex- 


tended-case method.’ 


The aim is not to incite any politics of citation or criticize 
Ortner’s practice theory approach, but rather to emphasize that focusing on the 
Manchester School means focusing on an anthropological tradition, which has 
never really entered the mainstream and never become influential as, for example, 


the above described broader practice theory movements. 


4 There are probably two reasons for her neglect. First, Ortner is mainly concerned with 
the developments in American anthropological theories and second, and more im- 
portantly, she probably situates the Manchester School in the realm of individualistic 
interactionalism, which, by stressing the actors paramount importance and ignoring so- 
cial structures and constraints altogether, is of no relevance for her to the practice theory 
approach, because interactionalism remains caught in the situation, and therefore, in the 
traditional opposition of structure vs. individual (Ortner 2006: 2). That is probably also 


the reason why ethnomethodology and Garfinkel (1967) are not mentioned. 
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In the following, I concentrate on the ambitious attempts of Bruce Kapferer 
(2000, 2005, 2015), probably Manchester’s most determined advocate in contem- 
porary anthropological discussion, and Michael Burawoy (2000, 2009) to re-actu- 
alize and integrate the extended-case study into an anthropology of the concrete 
and an ethnography of globalization. 

Though tackling the flaws and discomfort of structural functionalism may 
have been the initial goal of situational analysis and the extended-case method, it 
was never the only one. Decades later, this approach’s relevance and adaptability 
to contemporary anthropological debates remains in effect. In “Reaching for the 
Global” sociologist, Michael Burawoy (2000) critically examines and combines 
the two traditions of the Chicago and Manchester School in order to re-formulate 
four methodological dimensions already implicitly inherent in the extended-case 
method, which propose a global ethnography that echoes Ortner’s key symbols: 
“extending from observer to participant, extending observations over time and 
place, extending from process to external forces, and extending theory” (2000: 28; 
for a similar sociological approach, see Glaeser 2005). All four dimensions are 
confronted with a particular “face of power” which he describes as “domination, 
silencing, objectification, and normalization” (ibid.). In this strain of the re-actu- 
alization of situational analysis, the authors focus on the methodological value of 
event and situation for promoting updated versions and perspectives of fieldwork 
and participant observation in order to meet the challenges brought by the un- 
leashed forces of post-/transnationalist corporate capitalism and all kinds of 
“global flows” (Appadurai 1990; a classical point of reference in this debate see 
Marcus 1995, 1998; comprehended by e.g. Falzon 2009). For example, by invok- 
ing the ‘traditional’ notion of the fieldwork situation as rite de passage, Kapferer 
argues that fieldwork creates an “anthropological attitude” in a “process of almost 
ontological proportions whereby the fieldworker-becoming-anthropologist is 
placed in a routine situation where all that was taken for granted is radically prob- 
lematized [...] and invites the extension towards new possibilities” (2000: 189). 
For Kapferer this situated experience of radical doubt and ontological challenge is 
the key for anthropological knowledge production and too often forgotten “in 
some recent postcolonial and postmodern discussions of fieldwork” (ibid.). In a 
further development Kapferer performs a “Deleuzian turn to the event [as] part of 
a general approach that strives to break away from various oppositions and exclu- 
sivist positions that, for example, overprivilege the individual subject or the idea 
of society as a coherent totalized order” (2015: 15). For Kapferer, deploying 
Deleuze (2004) is a way out of Western ethnocentric assumptions embedded in 
modernist psychological and social theory, which for him [Kapferer] emphasizes 
the “multiplicity of sensory and cognitive processes, which permits all kinds of 
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agency or effect (human, non-human, structural, etc.) and pattering of relations” 
(Kapferer 2015: 15). Finally, this leads to the event understood as “the critical site 
of emergence, manifesting the singularity of particular multiplicity within ten- 
sional space and opening toward new horizons of potential” (ibid.: 16). 

As a closing remark for this section, I shall stress another important application 
of the event in contemporary anthropological theory in the context of the ‘post- 
human turn’ and the corresponding “‘death of the subject’ [which] has been con- 
vincingly argued for in so many disciplines in the humanities and social sciences” 
(Humphrey 2008: 358). 

Bearing a striking resemblance to Kapferer’s own approach (above) to the 
event and situation as “generic moments” of multiplicity (2015), British anthro- 
pologist Caroline Humphrey’s “Re-assembling individual subjects” (2008) is in- 
spired by the post-structuralist philosophy of Alain Badiou (2006, 2001); and 
through him more indirectly also by Deleuze (1993), while nonetheless pursuing 
an opposite intention. Instead of opening up the event and situation and allowing 
in a “multiplicity of one kind or another, whether they be discursive fields, 
rhyzomic processes, dividuals, or actor-networks” (Humphrey 2008: 358), she 
highlights the purpose of Badiou’s event theory for the particular anthropological 
requirement for a “conceptualization of singular analytical subjects: individual ac- 
tors who are constituted in particular circumstances” (ibid.: 357). In her perspec- 
tive, Badiou turns out to be useful precisely because he is one of the few post- 
structuralist philosophers who “accounts for conjuring up the subject in what he 
calls ‘the situation’, that is, real, substantive, historically and geographically par- 
ticular conditions” (ibid.: 360). Among many others, Humphrey’s anthropological 
adaptation of Badiou draws on Veena Das’ research on critical events (1995, 
2007; see also her recent reply to Humphrey: Das 2018) and leads to the decision- 
event as 


[...] a particular moment (the decision-event) when they [persons, actors, interlocutors in 
the field] open themselves to a radically different composition of the self, a switch that has 
a lasting effect and involves the most significant—but not all—ways in which that person 


conceives of her or himself. (Humphrey 2008: 371)° 


5 Recently, and from the perspective of freedom, creativity and decision, anthropologists 
Barbara Bodenhorn, Martin Holbraad and James Laidlaw see Humphrey’s 2008 article 
as a common reference and starting point to “reformulate a conception of human sub- 
jectivity as a distinctive phenomenon at least in part using the conceptual repertoire 
developed in the post-structuralist and current post-humanist turn.” (Laidlaw et al. 
2018: 2f.) 
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This section made sufficiently clear that the anthropological discussion of sit- 
uationality—in the form of conceptualizations of reflexivity, scale, history and 
situated practices towards event, situation and their associated ‘inhabitants’ as a 
primary ethnographic area of research—is far from over. The described exten- 
sion(s) of event-centered approaches from early situational analysis and extended- 
case method into “generic moments” of social life and the reassembled individual 
subject should be seen as taking and offering a middle ground position within the 
multiplicity of possibilities. The next step is to open the stage for the ethnographic 
ground of this. 


3. THE SOCIAL SITUATION 


I would like to envision the following situation: It is a warm and sunny day in 
Egypt at the end of March in the year 2016. Today is a special day as the three- 
day Egyptian National Arabian Horses Championship begins, which is one of the 
most important events for Egyptian breeders organized by the Egyptian Arabian 
Horse Breeders Association (EAHBA). Consequently, in addition to the trucks 
and Tuk-tuks that make up the normal traffic on Saqqara road, today there are not 
only a recognizable amount of fancy high class SUVs and luxurious limousines 
but also an anthropologist in a taxi; all of them heading to Rabab Stud—the most 
famous Arabian horse farm and equestrian center in the area and part of the upper 
half of Egypt’s top 10 list of Arabian horse breeders. The stud’s owner is the re- 
nowned Saudi Sheikh Khalid bin Laden who started his Arabian breeding program 
in this area way back in the early 1980s. There are only two more months left of 
my one-year field research in Egypt and it is going to be my third time participat- 
ing in a show at Rabab. At this time, I consider myself quite well-known in the 
community of Egyptian Arabian horse breeders. 


6 Nonetheless, the situation is a ‘composite’ of the actual event in time and place where 
well-known and public persons and places are kept. My individual interlocutors, in- 
formants and their accounts have been anonymized when necessary, due to critical 


statements which could cause trouble when associated with them. 
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Figure 1. Show tribune and ring at Rabab’s Egyptian National Arabian Horses Champion- 
ship 2016. (Photo: C. Lange) 


We are in a rural area in the Southwestern outskirts of Cairo. The famous Sphinx 
and pyramids of Giza are located some kilometers to the north and the less famous 
but equally important Step pyramid of Saqqara lies just a few kilometers to the 
south. The constant noise, traffic smog and chaotic life of Cairo are left behind us. 
The Saqqara dirt road marks the last public infrastructural border line of the met- 
ropolitan area of Cairo and could be seen as the outer periphery of Egypt’s center; 
just a few hundred meters to the West the Sahara Desert begins. The road follows 
exactly the desert line and connects the Giza tourist area with the necropolis of 
Saqqara and continues to the southern oasis of Dahshur. Nonetheless, the setting 
is not as quaint and romantic as it might suggest. Directly beside the road runs one 
of Egypt's typical open irrigation canals, where it is impossible to judge whether 
it carries fresh water or sewage due to the smell, dirt and garbage at the edges. On 
the road’s eastern side, the two historic fellahin villages of Abu Sir and Sha- 
brament have been transformed into overpopulated settlements for mainly the 
poor, which are made up of crowded and mostly haphazardly constructed cheap 
concrete and brick buildings due to Egypt's extreme population growth, lack of 
housing space and an ever-expanding city boundary. Before this development, the 
area’s remoteness was also appreciated by Egypt’s wealthy, who built their high- 
walled luxury villas and watered palm gardens here and in the 1980s decided to 
open the Sakkara Country Club. 
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Without a private car, it is difficult to reach the area. There is no direct public 
transportation to get there, from Cairo’s downtown you either have to take the 
metro to its Southern terminal station, change to a minibus heading to Shabrament 
and take a Tuk-tuk for the last kilometer, or, you have to start your journey from 
one of the Giza minibus hubs but still need to change at least twice, and at the end, 
you must still depend on a Tuk-tuk. Either way, the one-way trip will take at least 
an hour. Taking a taxi might be the most comfortable way, but there’s no promise 
it will be the fastest. And besides that, compared to the metro and minibus hassle, 
it is often ten-times more expensive and always involves an annoying discussion 
with the driver about a compensation fee for returning empty, when he finally 
realizes how far out of Cairo the journey ends. All this does not really matter for 
most Egyptians because there is no reason to drive out here; people who work on 
the vegetable and fruit farming fields in this area usually also live out here and the 
people about whom I am going to talk are privileged enough to have their own 
cars and private drivers. 

This relatively remote post-rural area has developed, since the 1980s, into 
Egypt’s central and most prominent Arabian horse breeding region;’ despite lack- 
ing official numbers, Egyptian horse insiders estimate the current number of Ara- 
bian horses up to 5000 (which makes two third of all officially registered Arabian 
horses) dispersed on approximately 250 farms. The average of 20 horses per farm 
is just an abstraction to illustrate the extreme horse density in the area; in reality it 
might be even more because you have a vast majority of small-scale breeders with 
8 horses and a few big breeding and boarding facilities with 300 horses. This is 
the reason why this far-off area became one of the centers of my fieldwork, and to 
continue with the situational imaginational exercise, why I took the hassle to drive 
out here. 

For entering the main gate of Rabab stud, one must cross the irrigation canal 
and pass a security checkpoint. Nowadays, Rabab stud consists of Sheikh bin 
Laden’s private villa complex, the Arabian horse breeding facility, a riding school, 
training paddocks and several stables including a boarding service. Besides this, 
Sheikh bin Laden constructed a show area where, annually since 2010, he has 
hosted several breeders’ competitions and championships. Usually I tell the driv- 
ers to stop in front of the gate and I walk the last few hundred meters. The path is 


7 Inrecent years more and more breeders decided to open or relocate their horse farms to 
the farming area outside of the Cairo satellite city of Sheikh Zayed in the North of Giza 
Pyramid area close to the Alexandria Desert Road. Another popular horse breeding area 
is the agricultural and residential area of Obour City close to Cairo International Airport 


next to Ismailia Desert Road at the Eastern edges of Cairo. 
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lined with palm trees and leads past facility and guest housings and stables to the 
car parking lot directly at the border ofthe desert. From the parking lot, you reach 
another guarded gate and the entry to the show ground, which this time is also 
secured by official police forces. 

Not only is the journey stressful but the participation in the event as well. Since 
my very first show event of this kind in 2014, which also happened to be at 
Rabab—and where I contemplated the living sculpture for the first time—I feel 
lost and uncomfortable in these situations. This has not changed much even after 
being ata dozen ofthese shows around the globe. Compared to my other fields in 
Egypt, where with time and growing familiarity with the place and people I grad- 
ually felt more and more at ease with the situation, the experience of participating 
in a show does not improve.’ The main source of the problem is the social setting 
itself. From the very beginning of my research in Egypt,’ I realized that I had to 
‘study up’ and deal with Egypt’s (and not only Egypt’s) more wealthy and elite 
class. My obviously non-Egyptian appearance certainly helped in passing the first 
two gates of Rabab without being questioned at all. But when entering the area of 
the show ground, things change and get a kind of cosmopolitan twist (most no- 
ticeable in the general use of English not only in dealing with foreigners but also 
among Egyptians themselves). 

To the left is a garden plot with a small barbecue and take away restaurant 
where one can order directly or the staff prepares your table orders; a little behind 
it are the lavatories. To the right is the backside of the roofed show tribune and 
seating area which is directly adjacent to the show ring and accessible through the 
main entrance in the middle section and two additional entrances at both ends. 
Following the path ahead leads to another small secured gate; from there one has 
access to the show stables, collecting ring (the area where the horses of a class are 
collected and prepared before they enter the main show ring), and the private area 


8 This concerns not only the anthropologist, many breeders who prefer to stay away from 
these events name as one of their reasons the stressful and “fake” atmosphere. In per- 
sonal complaints to friends and informants about my show experience, they also pointed 
out that this ‘situation’ makes people behave strange and show-off all the time. For my 
first shows, I joined into this strange behavior and always went suited up and totally 
overdressed; this stopped after I realized that my suits do not change anything (and that 
they will never be able to match in price and quality with the dresses of the other par- 
ticipants). 

9 For an account of how I entered the field as an example of symptomatic misunderstand- 
ings, see Lange (2016: 46f.). 
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of Sheikh bin Laden. But without an organizer or VIP badge, there is no way of 
passing this gate. 

I arrived alone, it is around 1 pm and I still had some time to spare before the 
start of the show at 2:30 pm. My hope is that this will give me the chance to meet 
somebody I know in advance to get invited to her or his table. In the area between 
the little restaurant and the entrance to the seating area, there are already plenty of 
people present, most of them I know by face, some by name: new and old Egyptian 
breeders who are at every show, representatives of the private breeders’ associa- 
tion (EAHBA), judges, and the managing staff and organizers of the show. Mixed 
in-between is another group, foreigners who are almost exclusively European 
males and all share the same profession: Arabian horse trainers and handlers. I 
also know most of their faces and names. The bigger famous Egyptian farm and 
Arabian horse owners have contracted and flown them to Egypt to train and pre- 
pare their horses for a couple of weeks and sometimes only days before the event. 
They are also the ones who present and show the horses later in the ring. 

Besides the horses and judges, they are the most crucial part of the show. For 
example, the global annual show event schedule is organized according to their 
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Figure 2. The show ground and processual line of showing an Arabian horse. (Own design; 
adaption of the Breeding & In-Hand Class Conduct-Diagram provided by the Arabian Horse 
Breeders Alliance (AHBA: http://www.arabianbreedersworldcup.com/scoring-system) 
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I try to say ‘hello’ to some people, but as always, even though I had longer 
conversations with some of them in different contexts, nobody seems really inter- 
ested in talking to me. So, when another group immediately dispersed after I tried 
to get in contact with them, I decide to take a look at the seating area and somehow 
find a place at a table. The main area on the ground level is divided into three 
sections and there is an upper level with a long terrace equipped with chairs, right 
next to the stairs is the technical command center for the video live-stream via 
Internet. On the ground level, there is a simple rule defining the table politics: size, 
fame, status, and wealth is directly correlated with proximity to the show ring. In 
other words, Egypt’s biggest and most established breeders have their tables in the 
first section closest to the show ring, then comes the middle area of breeders with 
still big and good breeding programs and in the last section are seated the new- 
comers, underdogs from the province and visitors. Having booked a table for 2500 
EGP (ca. 142 US-Dollar), the name of the farm is displayed on a card on top and 
it works as a symbol of membership; pragmatically and more importantly, it al- 
lows one to invite people to sit at the table and offers space for interactions. 

Before coming to the different factions of breeders, let us take a final look at 
the show ring and the other surrounding comers. In the right corner is the mer- 
chandise booth section, which is manageable and consists of a few exhibitors for 
mainly equine supplementary food, veterinary and grooming equipment, bridles, 
bits and other horse and riding accessories. In the right corner of the ring is a 
lounge for the VIPs and photographers. Next to it, in the opposite side’s center 
stands the main judging office where the judges remain during the classes who 
are, for reasons of impartiality, not allowed to interact with participating horse 
owners on the other side. Farther down, the announcements for points and classes 
are made and the DJ plays the music. To complete the circle, in the opposite left 
side, is another seating area for yet another class. Here the local grooms, farm 
hands, their friends and families from the surrounding villages of Abu Sir and 
Shabrament sit and enjoy the show. This area is sealed off from the rest of the 
show grounds and there is no connection to the main section without passing the 
second security gate at the entry. Nonetheless, both areas maintain an indirect but 
lively communicative relation through cheerful and supportive shouting, clapping 
or simply making noise at the ring’s rails for particular horses (and which often 
causes enough problems because it can also work as a distraction). After some 
time of observing the dynamics between the two areas, it becomes clear that some 
of the breeders brought their fan groups. From time to time, they give instructive 
signs indicating which horses they should support. 

For around half an hour, I pushed myself to engage with one of the breeders 
organization’s board members and show organizers sitting at one of the central 
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tables in the middle section close to the main entry to the ring together with some 
of the renowned breeders. Even Sheikh bin Laden passed by for a moment. But 
again, every attempt at communication fails. The people are generally polite but 
nothing develops beyond introductory small talk; my faint hope that this time eve- 
rything will turn out differently disappears with every minute. More and more 
people arrive, mostly Egyptian breeders with their families and friends, and are 
immediately escorted by the staff to their tables. Or they check for themselves the 
farm names on top to find their table. There are also a few Europeans, some who 
have lived in Egypt for quite some time and have their own horse farms and breed- 
ing programs. Others just came as visitors but all ofthem are breeders, owners, or 
judges, or they have an Arabian horse-related background. Some of the new arri- 
vals are directly invited for a seat at ‘our’ table and suddenly it becomes crowded. 
Chairs are shuffled around and I am being asked to change seats, so that one of 
the newcomers can talk directly to the board member whom I had earlier ap- 
proached to gain a seat at the table. Slowly and silently, I am being pushed out of 
the group, culminating in the moment when the organizers distribute VIP-badges 
for the table and only the anthropologist comes away empty-handed. I leave un- 
noticed with an excuse of taking an exploratory walk. After calming myself with 
a few cigarettes outside in the garden, I return to a still empty table with no farm- 
tag on it in the back section and start compensating for the feeling of helplessness 
and incompetence at communication. Very early during my first show, I decided 
to adapt as much as possible to the observable practices of the show participants 
by basically pretending to be a full-blooded Arabian horse enthusiast. The easiest 
way to do so is the extensive study of the show program and the hundreds of horses 
it includes (see Figure 3). 

In this year’s program there are a total of 212 registered horse entries which 
are going to be shown one by one in the coming two days in different classes 
sorted by sex and age; the third and last day is reserved for the championships of 
the earlier classes. So, I start scanning the horse entries for their breeders and own- 
ers, the number of horses with whom each of them is going to participate, for 
national and international breeding organizations, hoping to find out any hidden 
patterns. Furthermore, to test myself and see how much I have learned so far, I 
mark promising champion horses by genealogical superiority, which means, 
horses with a sire or dam that traces back to one or more of the famous elite stal- 
lions and mares in the contemporary and early Arabian breeding history. 
Knowledge of pedigrees proves always handy when I get involved in horse talk. 
But basically, I do all this just to regain control of the situation, to blend in and 
not to attract further attention. 
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Figure 3. The show program as the anthropologist’s anchor and example how scaling the 
event works through standardized documentation and scoring system. The colt No. 128 
Assef Albadeia reappears in the show sequence (Figure 4) below. (Source: private scan of 


the original program/field material) 


The show starts with the national anthem of Egypt, and therefore everybody stands 
up. At this moment the main seating area is a bit more than half-full, and finally I 
had managed to find a group of rather young and small-scale Egyptian breeders, 
who share a table in the back section. Some of them I know from encounters at 
the state stud, the racing stables, or through the time I spent in the provincial dis- 
trict of Shargiya in northeastern Egypt. 

The show follows a highly standardized pattern of performance, which repeats 
each class of horses (see Figure 2). As said above, the classes are divided by gen- 
der and age-sets: yearlings, one to two year-old fillies/colts, two to three year-old 
fillies/colts, three to five year-old mares/stallions, and mares/stallions five years 
and older. Each class is also divided into sub-groups, so that no more than 10-15 
horses compete against each other. Traditionally, the Friday program starts with 
the classes for the fillies and mares, on Saturday the colts and stallions will be 
shown, and on Sunday the show concludes with several championships. All in all, 
this national championship show at Rabab consists of 10 classes plus the champi- 
onships. Before the presentation starts, the five judges move into the center of the 
ring and wait for the horses. Each class opens with a collective presentation of all 
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the class’ participants, the horses led by their handlers walk slowly in a circle from 
the entry point until they are assigned to a waiting position by the ring master or 
one of the judges. This first stage is important for the judges because it is the 
moment where they get a comparative overview of the overall quality of the 
class/sub-class’ participants. The following individual presentation is the central 
stage of the performance (see Figure 4: step one and two). 


_—— nn — 
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Figure 4. Three steps of interspecies interaction (left to right): presenting movement in 
hand—performing the stand-up—if successful winning a ribbon or even trophy. (Photos 


and design: C. Lange) 


The horse enters trotting or galloping always led by its handler and accompanied 
by extremely loud and energetic electronic Western dance music and/or mixed 
with Arabic sounds that after a while create a soundscape of its own. The horse 
performs a circle up to the stand-up presentation area, which includes some turn- 
ings and changes in direction to give an impression of its moving abilities. Reach- 
ing the central area, the big moment is close: horse and handler stand in front of 
the judges and perform the so-called ‘hard stand-up.’ Basically, the horse has to 
‘open up’ and stretch its body, standing with accurately positioned straight legs, 
slightly leaning forward and while doing this, stretching its neck and head forward 
to the handler’s hand and bottom of the whip. At this moment equally important 
to the overall body’s stance is the position of the ears, eyes and structure of mouth, 
nostrils and muzzle. Horse and handler work together in full concentration. After 
the first stand-up session is a small moment of relaxation: Horse and handler 
slowly walk a line in the central area and return for a second stand-up session, 
giving the judges another possibility to closely examine the movement. If the cho- 
reography ultimately succeeds, the audience starts to applaud and congratulate 
horse and handler by loudly cheering and shouting their admiration. This is also 
the moment when the judges write down their points according to a 20 point-sys- 
tem given in half-points in five categories: 1. type; 2. head and neck; 3. body and 
topline; 4. legs and 5. movement. This moment marks for me (and the participants) 
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the situational climax of the interspecies performance, which results in the com- 
position of the Arabian horse as living sculpture: the moment when, for less than 
a second, time freezes, everybody holds their breath and is focused on the concrete 
situation of horse and handler, the moment, when both appear to fall into a state 
of abeyance. Afterwards, the ringmaster gives a sign to the handler and he walks 
the horse out to the collecting ring. The next horse-handler-duo already waits to 
enter the ring. This performance continues until all horses of a class or sub-class 
have been shown. At the end of each, the five best horses are awarded and the 
official results are captured in a group photo with the horse, handler, and the 
owner/breeder with her or his family, close friends, and allies. The first and second 
placed qualify for the championships. There are four championships: two junior 
(one to three year old) championships for fillies and colts and two senior champi- 
onships (four-year old and older) for mares and stallions. In the championship, all 
qualified horses are collectively presented in the arena and placed in two rows 
according to their previous scores. 

With time, one will recognize that the winners’ trophies and ribbons are not 
evenly distributed among the participants. In fact, most of the titles are found on 
very few tables in the first section and directly correspond with the big farm names 
and breeders of Egypt. Among breeders and professionals, the results of a class 
are seldom seen as a surprise but rather as confirmation of the expected. Conse- 
quently, if results differ too much from the collective expectation this always and 
immediately causes some upheavals, which in the majority of the cases are blamed 
on the misconduct or incompetency of the judges or judging system. This also 
happened several times during this show. These moments are crucial because one 
can observe how alliances and enmities between different breeders are played out 
during the situation of crisis and following commentary. 

One last point: not everybody in the audience is equally drawn to the event. 
When I first started my fieldwork on these shows in 2014, I imitated the group of 
breeders with whom I was sharing a table at that time. Already back then, I real- 
ized that their professional interest in nearly every horse and class, expressed by 
writing down the results in the program’s tables (see Figure 3), is more exceptional 
than ordinary behavior. The above described critical moment and climax of per- 
forming the living sculpture involves first and foremost the actors co-present in 
the ring: horse-handler-judge(s). The extension of this situation into the audience 
is relatively limited and encompasses in most cases the horse’s owner/breeder and 
his or her peers. Exceptions are made in the case of exceptional horses, which are 
immediately recognizable by their entry into the ring by all participants. For the 
rest of the time, the audience and so-called participants of the show as social event 
remain tendentiously passive towards the horses and actual situation in the ring. 
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Many are involved in private conversations with no or little horse-related back- 
ground (and how successful I was at entering these conversations is already de- 
scribed above). Seriously, this poses a problem for the anthropologist whose par- 
ticipant observational approach places him in a passive position of watching 
horses, and which led more than once to sole boredom, caffeine intoxication, and 
frustration, compensated only by an eagerness to mimic an active engagement 
with the situation which was shared only by a minority of the present community. 


4. SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS: THE INTERSPECIES 
PERFORMANCE OF THE ARABIAN HORSE AS 
“LIVING SCULPTURE” 


The following “situational analysis” does not claim to be exhaustive, nor does the 
previous description of the situation. Rather, both serve as a conclusion to this 
chapter. Therefore, the four extensions of the extended-case method described in 
the first section—reflexivity, space-time, power, and theory—shall serve as guid- 
ing clues to analyze parts of the situation. 


4.1 Reflexivity 


The description above might have shed some light on the tensions, which I was 
confronted with when it comes to a call for change of status from observer to par- 
ticipant. First, after three years of research and extensive fieldwork, I would still 
consider myself a stranger to the situation. This is not meant as an expression of 
self-pity but rather to highlight the specific relational situation of the anthropolo- 
gist among the wealthy and powerful elites of Egypt and elsewhere. Obviously, 
the classical asymmetrical power relation of the anthropologist and subjects of 
research is inverted; I have simply no weight in this situation, which radically 
limits the basis for cooperation. On the contrary, I had to learn that my presence 


t.1? 


raised suspicion and mistrust.” For the majority, breeding Arabian horses is a 


fancy hobby; their way of expressing a unique fascination for these animals 


10 A year later during a similar show event at Kuwait’s Arabian horse state stud, an Egyp- 
tian breeder in a private conversation revealed to me that during my time in Egypt the 
rumor circulated that my research is only a cover for my spy and intelligence activities. 
Breeders were warned by phone calls not to engage with me because I could pose a 


threat. During the whole period many similar episodes happened. 
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through an artful, creative and loving practice. At the same time, for a small mi- 
nority, Arabian breeding is also a lucrative international business full of accusa- 
tions, rumors and tales of corruption, under the table deals, money laundering, 
fraud and the extensive abuse of horses for mere profit. And just writing these 
vague lines could be to the extreme dislike to those who invest and try to maintain 
the former, brighter image of Arabian horse breeding as the official and only ex- 
isting one. I am not an investigative journalist or federal agent who seeks to un- 
cover criminal acts or to blow up clandestine practices and networks, but an an- 
thropologist who seeks to understand how the global community of breeders and 
its interplay with local manifestations work. This poses a similar and understand- 
able threat; of course, given that the rumors and tales hold a little truth. But it is 
not the place to elaborate on this topic further. I brought it up to show that the 
situational and directly experienced rejection and lack of interest among the mem- 
bers should potentially be explained by an extended perspective on the often 
shrouded social-economic involvements beyond the actual communicative situa- 
tion (ignoring the fact that I may just be bad at small talk and networking). This is 
especially evident when compared and extended to other situations: living and 
experiencing Egypt in many settings got me very used to being the center of at- 
tention. So, besides the whistleblower risk, in the community of (cosmopolitan) 
elites, the luxury of being the entertaining exotic other, which honestly has been 
one of my most reliable and secret fieldwork virtues, does not work at all. The fact 
that only a very limited number of people were interested in me and my project 
may also be due to suspicion and mistrust; but that is not important. In order to 
develop a constructive approach, the situation raises the awareness for significant 
questions of fieldwork cooperation, its potentials and limitations. Asking the ques- 
tion what makes the few interlocutors different from the rest opens up not only the 
possibility of understanding their motives but also gaining a more comprehensive 
image of the community’s diversity. The second point I would like to stress in 
regard to situational reflexivity was already present in the closing paragraph of the 
last section: frankly speaking, I got bored of watching for hours and hours the 
repetitive performance of showing horses and frustrated with the practical chal- 
lenge of participating as part of a passive audience of spectators with no direct 
interaction with the central performance. To make necessity a virtue, the hours I 
spent watching Arabian horses were most of the time driven by two motives: first, 
to reach the point of immersion in the situation at which I could finally understand 
what drives the underlying fascination for this passive activity, and second, to 
learn, study and practice in situ to become an accepted member of the Arabian 
horse community. In other words, to become an apprentice by training my vision 
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to recognize difference; the same process all my interlocutors and all Arabian 
horse people went through (inspired by Grasseni 2007, 2009 and Ingold 2000). 


4.2 Space-time-extension 


The description above was intended to show that the Egyptian National Arabian 
Horse Championship at Rabab Stud from March 31 to April 2, 2016, as a particular 
event, already has multiple spatial and temporal dimensions, without which it 
could not have existed as it did. In this sense, the particular show event and situa- 
tion are not simply a part or cutout of the global Arabian horse community but 
they are the condensed community in this particular moment. Theoretically, it is 
possible to take any of the present actors or any element from the show choreog- 
raphy and trace their relational existence back and forth through time. Unfortu- 
nately, this is an endeavor for another place and time. To give a limited number of 
examples, most of contemporary Arabian horses bred and shown in Egypt at the 
show have in their pedigree a sire or dam traceable back to ancestors outside of 
Egypt somewhere in Europe and the US. The question concerning how specific 
blood lines of Arabian horses left the Arabian region some 150 years ago and why 
they relatively recently returned to their ‘homeland’ is, on the one hand, crucial 
for understanding transnational relations brought into being by cooperating breed- 
ers, and on the other, for understanding which status specific bloodlines hold in 
the contemporary Egyptian breeders’ community. Therefore, the historical circu- 
lation of spatially distant Arabians informs contemporary breeding decision, and 
finally, it determines which horses show up in the program of the show. With 
respect to the handlers and trainers and the overall conduct of show presentation, 
the embeddedness is more than obvious: most of them are western professionals 
hired and paid for services, which themselves emerged during 1970/80s in the US 
and spread over the world, nowadays forming rigid regimes of influential transna- 
tional organizations (like the ECAHO—the European Conference of the Arabian 
Horse Organization) which license, document and oversee every official show 
through their defined rules of conduct. This also includes the judges who receive 
their judging licenses and statuses on ECAHO-led or at least approved educational 
courses and seminars. Trying to grasp the specificity and constantly ongoing ad- 
aptations and manipulations of shows in Egypt presupposes the knowledge and 
influence of these regimes. Furthermore, considering this framework of interna- 
tional experts and rules leads to the only possible understanding of how various 
local and regional factions enforce their particular interests. This being said, the 
call for an ethnographic extension and inclusion of various show events might be 
immanent, not just for a comparative approach to single out local specificities but 
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quite the opposite, namely, to experience the homogenizing impact of these stand- 
ardization regimes through their limitations. 


4.3 Extension of power and theory through the 
living sculpture 


In closing, I shall return to the Mancunians. In one of his essays on ‘extending’ 
ritual performances to “social dramas” Victor Turner relates in a remarkably fit- 
ting way the politics involved in social dramas of all kinds to the above described 
situation, when he states that “the winners of social dramas positively require cul- 
tural performances to continue to legitimate their success” (Turner 1980: 155). 
What Turner here calls ‘cultural performance’ is nothing other than the set of sit- 
uated practices, institutionalized and standardized in the rules of conduct during 
the show event; or in other words: the condensation of these practices in the com- 
position of the Arabian as living sculpture. Furthermore, Turner underlines the 
necessity of continuous ‘competition’ to legitimate and confirm the fact that who- 
ever has been a winner before will also be a future winner (which equally counts 
for all three involved main actors: Arabian horse, handler and owner/breeder). In 
this respect, Garfinkel’s “ongoing accomplishment of organized artful-practices 
of everyday life” (Garfinkel 1967: 11) comes to mind and explains, on the one 
hand, why the show event and its space-time-extension into international annual 
show schedules are of critical importance for the constitution of the global breed- 
ing scene; because precisely in the critical situation of the competition the global 
community is each time reborn and forced repeatedly to perform its self-legitimi- 
zation. On the other hand, it is likewise the critical situation of the Arabian horse, 
the moment of birth of its ephemeral existence as champion during the stand-up 
and freezing of space-time in the center of the show ring: written down by the 
judges in a set of numbers, calculated by an arithmetic formula, and uploaded as 
a final result; all of it streamed in real-time via the Internet to the extended audi- 
ence of the global breeders community. Thus, this twofold concrete situation pre- 
sents itself as one of the central “generic moments” that opens up to the multiplic- 
ity of the global community’s social life. The moment’s concrete process of com- 
posing (or: interspecific assemblage of) the ephemeral living sculpture of the Ara- 
bian horse—less as an object but rather as an individual subject in its full sense— 
seems to summon as well the analytical singular subject of Humphrey’s “decision- 
event.” 
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On Horseback 


Horse-Human Situations in Trail Riding 


TANJA THEISSEN 


Abstract: This article examines how mutual understanding between horse and hu- 
man in trail riding is possible. Based on fieldwork data, different situations in trail 
riding are analyzed from a phenomenological perspective highlighting concepts 
of embodiment and emplacement. The new approach of “situationality” broadens 
the question of horse-human relationships. Namely, a description of the humani- 
mal engagement in trail riding as a fixed or static relationship is shown to be 
insufficient. In trail riding, horse and rider are exposed to environmental influ- 
ences which play an important role for the mutual understanding of horse and 
rider. Therefore, a horse-human situation in trail riding consists of the bodies of 
horse and rider as well as the environment ridden through. This article analyzes 
three different types of horse-human situations which are very common in trail 
riding and therefore significant: relaxation, exertion, and anxiety. To handle dif- 
ferent situations, skills involving the proper responsivity of the body are essential 
for both horse and rider. The article concludes that the feeling of mutual under- 
standing is primarily situational. That is what is at stake if horse and rider aren’t 
able to jointly respond to a situation. Skilled horses and riders are more likely to 
establish and experience the feeling of mutual understanding during a trail ride. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


When considering horse-human situations in trail riding, first of all we have to 
distinguish between two senses or notions of ‘situationality.’ The first sense of 
these terms refers to a broader context for particular instances of situationality, 
i.e., a certain historical or local situation which is fundamental for understanding 
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the more particular notion of situationality in each case. The second sense of situ- 
ation/situationality, on the other hand, refers to something that occurs in a certain 
time at a certain place, and thus it will allow us to capture the more concrete kind 
of horse-human situation. To better understand this distinction, it is first necessary 
to describe the historical and local situation. After that, I will focus on concrete 
horse-human situations in trail riding. All those situations occurred during my 
fieldwork among trail riders in the Northern Eifel in Germany, and will be inves- 
tigated with a phenomenological approach. Applying the phenomenological ap- 
proach to anthropological fieldwork is a fruitful juxtaposition. In phenomenology, 
as well as in anthropology, the aim is not to prove the validity of lived experiences 
by appealing to theoretical and philosophical ideas as a source of legitimation, but 
rather to prove the validity of the philosophical theorems by applying them to lived 
experiences, which functions as the source of legitimation. Therefore, my research 
question is not whether there is a mutual understanding between horse and rider 
in trail riding, but rather how this mutual understanding is established. That is, 
“rather than examine the epistemological status of beliefs it is more important to 
explore their existential uses and consequences” (Jackson 1996: 6). 

As in all kinds of riding, trail riding involves individuals of two different spe- 
cies. In contrast to most other sorts of horse-human activities, trail riding does not 
take place in indoor riding arenas, but outside. Trail riding is therefore very open 
to influences from the environment. Opposed to competitive sorts of equestrian 
sports, trail riding is generally done for relaxation, pleasure, and fun. Trail riding 
is a leisure activity where the horse is seen a as partner or even as a friend. For a 
trail rider, it is very important that the activity not only pleases the rider but is also 
fun for the horse. How can a human rider know about the horse’s feelings? All of 
my informants are sure that this is possible: “You know your horse” was one of 
the most popular statements I have heard during my fieldwork. It hypothesizes 
that there must be some sort of a communication that is suitable for both species. 
It is not at all obvious to assume that horse and rider are able to communicate with 
each other: neither speaks the other’s language. Notwithstanding, those experi- 
enced trail riders mentioned above are certain that they can understand their horses 
and their horses can understand them. To look at certain specific horse-human 
situations in trail riding can give an impression about how mutual understanding 
can be created in the absence of language. 

After a short excursion into the historical and local situation of trail riding in 
the Northern Eifel, I will look at some situations which are very common in trail 
riding, and are therefore significant. Phenomenologically inspired ideas about em- 
bodiment and emplacement will help us to understand that mutual understanding 
between horse and rider is deeply situational. If we look at situations of relaxation, 
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exertion, and anxiety we will see that these horse-human situations are character- 
ized as fundamentally embodied and emplaced. It is their body that allows horses 
and humans to perceive and be perceived, and to engage in interspecies-commu- 
nication. If we want to consider the body of both horse and human adequately it 
has to be captured theoretically as the lived-body (Leib), understood phenomeno- 
logically. This body has to be highlighted in order to discuss the “humanimal” (see 
Taylor and Signal 2011) communication in horse-human situations in trail riding. 

I will close this discussion with the notion of ‘skill,’ which is prominently 
elaborated by Ingold (2000). In fact, trail riding-situations can only become a 
pleasant experience for both horse and human rider if they are both skilled enough. 
Trail riding demarcates itself from other kinds of riding through its openness to 
unpredictable influences from the environment. The ability to deal with the envi- 
ronment's affordances (Gibson 2015) and resistances (Macnaghten/Urry 2000) 
presumes that horse and rider have acquired certain skills for this cultural practice. 


2. HISTORICAL SITUATION 


Trail riding is a relatively new specialization of enacting equestrian culture. As 
already mentioned, trail riding is generally practiced for relaxation, pleasure, and 
fun, and thus is opposed to competitive sorts of equestrian sports. Compared to all 
indoor riding activities trail riding is more open to influences from the environ- 
ment. Indoor riding activities take place in arenas built for that purpose, where 
horse and rider are more or less protected and disturbances caused by other beings 
and objects are reduced to a minimum. In trail riding there are no such constructed 
walls or roofs. Outside on a trail ride, the space for movements opens up from the 
delimited rectangle of an indoor riding arena to an open range of possibilities. 
Tempo and direction can be chosen according to the preferences of the horse and 
rider and also with regard to the sort of terrain. The landscape changes with sea- 
sons and weather conditions, such that no trail ride can ever be repeated in the 
exact same circumstances. Therefore, trail riding engenders feelings of freedom 
and adventure. 

Let us image a horse and rider in the countryside. On soft grounds with no 
obstacles the horse can reach a breathtaking canter. The rider is sitting safely on 
the horse's back. They seem to have found themselves in the others movements 
and their common movements are adapting to the landscape's features. Without 
ignoring the fact that a trail ride can also be quite challenging for horse and rider, 
in the equestrian community, this image often represents humanimal harmony, 
partnership, and mutual trust. The idealization of trail riding as a harmonic and 
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pleasant activity for horse and rider is in fact a rather new idea, since trail riding 
as a leisure activity is itself quite new. In particular, the idea of ‘partnership’ and 
‘mutual understanding’ between horse and rider has come on the scene very re- 
cently. More often than not in equestrian culture, horse training has been under- 
stood as a one-sided activity: the horse has to be made to obey the human will. If 
we agree with Ingold (2000: 61 ff.) that there are two genuinely different kinds of 
groundwork for human-animal relationships, namely “trust” and “domination,” 
then for most of their shared history, horse-human relationships had clearly been 
built on the sometimes violent domination of the horse. Of course, there have also 
been influential riding instructors who acknowledged that training a horse is not 
necessarily rooted in violence against the animal. Some of them like Xenophon, 
(ca. 425-355 B.C.) are still cited in contemporary horse training literature. But if 
we read the old riding instructions from, e.g., the baroque area, we find ourselves 
in horse-human situations full of spikes and thorns, horsewhips and sharp-edged 
curbs. The horse's obedience was the result of anxiety and pain. In today's horse 
education practices, the avoidance of painful training methods is clearly promoted. 
This follows a greater socio-cultural change affecting human-animal relationships 
in industrialized societies like Germany. Establishing animal rights in the legisla- 
tion is the best example of this change. Accordingly, the standards of horse edu- 
cation announced by the German Equestrian Association (FN) demand the highest 
level of harmony between horse and human. This converges with the philosophi- 
cal idea that the animal is “emotionally not so distant from us” (Mangelsdorf 2013: 
12). 

Throughout the history of riding culture, riding was not an end in itself. For a 
long time, riding has been considered something necessary to travel far distances, 
and not just in nomadic culture. The transport of people and goods depended on 
the horse’s power and strength. Furthermore, in military actions the horse has been 
an important factor. From the early ancient empires like Egypt, Greece, or Rome 
until at least the Second World War, there have been cavalry horses on the battle- 
fields. However, since the invention of firearms, the importance of the horse for 
the outcome of military conflicts has declined. Furthermore, since the industrial 
revolution, the horse’s labor power is no longer a decisive factor and there are 
nearly no economic benefits to owning a horse (aside from professional horse 
breeding and professional equestrian sports). Nowadays, riding has finally become 
a leisure activity which is no longer a privilege for only a few people. Riding as a 
noble or military activity has lost a lot of prestige and importance. This develop- 
ment correlates with a greater accessibility to equestrian sports as forms of leisure 
activities. In Germany these bourgeois and ‘civil’ riding activities started in the 
beginning of the twentieth century and riding activities became plausible for a 
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wider range of people—even for women, who by large had been excluded from it 
most of the time (see Otte 1994: 186). Between the 1950s and 1970s in many rural 
parts of Germany, riding schools and riding clubs became part of the socio-cultural 
landscape. This was also the case for my fieldwork region. As examples, I call 
attention to Reit- und Fahrverein Eicherscheid e.V. (established in 1954), St. 
Georg Mützenich e.V. (established in 1949) and Reit- und Fahrverein Steckenborn 
(established in 1973). The popularity of these clubs, as well as horse riding and 
ownership continues to this day. 

At the same time, the world of equestrian culture has fundamentally changed 
in an important way. Linda Tellington-Jones and Ursula Bruns have advanced the 
idea of nonviolent and cruelty-free horse training and have also brought to prom- 
inence some horse breeds that had been hitherto neglected in riding (cf. Man- 
gelsdorf 2013: 118f.). This went hand in hand with a broader interest in non-com- 
petitive forms of riding. Trail riding seems to be such an activity. On a trail ride 
there is no inherent component of comparison or competition. No one checks the 
time or judges the rider's position and the horse’s movements. Additionally, it is 
less elitist than competitive sorts of equestrian sports. Therefore, both ponies as 
well as heavier horses can be seen on trail rides, whereas in serious equestrian 
sports, mainly horses from a few select horse breeds compete. For my informants, 
trail riding is not only popular because of the lack of pressure but also because 
they are sure that trail riding is more fun for their horses. Trail riders distinguish 
themselves from other forms of riding activities precisely in virtue of this view 
this activity is most enjoyable for their horses. Trail riding, so they say, corre- 
sponds with the horses interests. Werner asserts this for his horse Alex: “For years 
Alex was ridden in riding school lessons. But when he is ridden outside he is totally 
different. He has fun outside— you can notice that in the way he is moving.” 


3. LOCAL SITUATION OF CONTEMPORARY 
HORSE-HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


With these historical shifts in mind, we will now focus on the situationality of 
contemporary trail riding in terms of locality. I conducted my fieldwork in the 
Northern Eifel because many riders are engaged in trail riding there. The features 
of this specific landscape and the local infrastructure allow for and support trail 
riding activities. The Northern Eifel is a relatively rural region neighbored by Bel- 
gium in the west and the Rhineland in the east. Its mountainous landscape is char- 
acterized by villages varying from 300 residents up to about 2000 inhabitants. 
Even if there are some big and very highly frequented roads, the villages are 
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mostly connected by smaller country roads. Because of its rural character the land- 
scape is partly coated with dense forest—especially along the Belgian border— 
and partly used for agriculture with grazing land and fields. Through the fields and 
woods run narrow paths with only light traffic. These were constructed for forestry 
and agricultural traffic, but beyond that they are used for recreational pursuits like 
hiking, walking dogs, biking, jogging, and also trail riding. Opposed to highly 
populated urban and suburban areas, the Eifel is not so densely populated. 
Whereas in suburban forests riding routes are limited, in the Eifel there are only 
very few routes closed for riding. This makes trail riding an interesting alternative 
to indoor riding. For the horse and rider, it is easy to avoid big and noisy roads 
with hard footing. Instead, the horse and rider can switch on field paths or forest 
roads where they find a calmer surrounding and softer footing. The landscape is 
an important environmental factor to my informants and they value that they have 
the possibility to get outside with their horses. Being outside brings more variation 
to them than riding indoors. But these variations, created by the environment's 
openness, can also make a trail ride challenging. The landscape is not only made 
of smooth and easy tracks passing through the sparsely wooded hills. Tracks and 
paths also follow steep creek valleys. They can be rocky and stony with tree roots 
bursting out of the earth. Even if agriculture is a diminishing economic factor in 
the Northern Eifel, there are still some big and noisy tractors around—which often 
scare the horses. For the horse and rider, this local situation can make trail riding 
an adventurous event. This adventurous unpredictability is what enthuses my in- 
formants about their trail riding activities. For them, handling challenges like wind 
and weather conditions, terrain variations, and encounters with other humans, an- 
imals, and objects strengthens the mutual understanding and the mutual trust be- 
tween horse and rider. During his long-lasting engagement with trail riding, Wer- 
ner had often experienced diverse challenges. But for him, handling those situa- 
tions successfully demonstrates the positive relationship he enjoys with his horses. 
“The horses trust you. That’s the best thing you can achieve.” 

As I mentioned in the introduction, it is firstly a historical situation that enables 
trail riding as a popular equestrian activity in the Northern Eifel. Rather than being 
motivated by practical concerns, trail riding is a leisure activity based on the ide- 
ology of a personal and emotional relationship with the horse. Secondly, the loca- 
tion and the local infrastructure are relevant for this special horse-human situation 
as well. Living in a rural, less densely populated region makes trail riding much 
more likely than living in highly populated urban regions. 
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4. THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL BODY OF 
HORSE AND HUMAN 


Through my fieldwork, I discovered that, for the trail riders, the horse is not seen 
as an “automaton” which functions like “clockwork,” which, as Ingold (1994: 8) 
claims, is an expression of worldviews dominated by the Cartesian dualism that 
thinks of an animal's body as a mechanical conglomerate. My informants consider 
the horse as a living being with whom the rider can establish a personal relation- 
ship that is described in terms of partnership, friendship, mutual understanding, 
and trust. In phenomenological philosophy, it is acknowledged that humans in 
their everyday life experience animals “as unified psycho-physical beings who 
relate to their worlds personalistically and not mechanically” (Painter 2007: 108). 
This is not an a priori claim, but it is the result of phenomenological observation. 
Husserl illustrates the phenomenology of our (human) experience of animals with 
the example of watching a cat play. Regarding this playing cat, he concludes: 
“what is there is a lived body (Leib), a lived body which has physical and aesthe- 
siological qualities as a unity. In this way, the lived body is experienced as lived 
body ofa soul” (Husserl 1993: 185, translation slightly modified). But it is not just 
Husserl who would justify the claim that the horse’s body is what phenomenolo- 
gists refer to as the lived body. In their everyday engagement with horses in trail 
riding, my informants corroborate this phenomenological fact insofar as they re- 
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late to their horses “not as ‘mere things’ but as— ‘personal subjects’” and consider 
them “in a particular, non-objectifying, non-theoretical way” (Painter 2007: 102). 

The reason why horses (as well as other humans) are perceived in this way is 
captured in the phenomenological study of the lived body. According to phenom- 
enology, horses and humans are “neither confronted with a mere body nor with a 
hidden psyche, but with a unified whole” (Zahavi 2001: 153) when they relate to 
each other. The lived body, as understood phenomenologically, is the “vehicle of 
being in the world” (Merleau-Ponty 2002: 160) for horses as well as humans. 
Through their bodies, both the horse and rider perceive their lifeworld and at the 
same time they are perceivable by other beings inhabiting and sharing this life- 
world. In horse-human situations, the body of the horse and rider is not only their 
“vehicle of being in the world” but it is also their vehicle for a “mutually created 
language” (Brandt 2004: 313). Even though none of my informants can ‘read the 
horse’s thoughts,’ as it were, all of them are convinced that they know about the 
horse’s perception of the environment and its feelings in a broader sense. One 
informant, Tine, stated that, “You know your horse.” Painter (2007: 109) elabo- 
rates Tine’s conviction: “It is not that one must become coincident with the animal 
[...] to [claim] that humans and animals relate to each other.” In horse-human 
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situations in trail riding this relation is generally a non-verbal one. It is embodied 
in movements, and in body tension and relaxation. 

As in all riding practices the communication of horse and rider is based on a 
standardized and formalized set of bodily aids transferred from the rider to the 
horse. They can express the rider’s wishes concerning speed or direction. Such 
aids may involve shifting one’s body weight, tensing or relaxing one’s body by 
varying the pressure of the rider’s legs against the horse’s sides, or pulling the 
reins tighter or slackening them. The rider does indeed vocally express his or her 
intention, but to a much smaller extent. The horse responds to those aids with its 
movements. From the moment the rider sits on the horse’s back, the horse and 
rider are engaged in an “ongoing conversation that relies on the horse’s extremely 
fine sense of touch” (Davis et al. 2013b: 62). It would be misleading to think of 
this bodily conversation as a mechanical cause-and-effect relation. If the horse’s 
body is considered as an “automaton,” a certain kind of impact on it (e.g. tighten- 
ing the reins) would always cause the same effect (immediately slowing down the 
speed). Every rider knows that this is by far not the case. The communication 
between horse and rider is an ongoing mutual bodily responding in the way Bern- 
hard Waldenfels has defined it: it is “primarily innovative or productive” (Wal- 
denfels 2006: 59, my own translation). Even if there are certain educational stand- 
ards on which the bodily communication between the horse and rider is based (e.g. 
tightening the reins means slowing down the speed), this communication is never 
performed in exactly the same way twice. Variations of this ongoing conversation 
manifest themselves in imprecise movements, hesitations in the mutual bodily 
rhythm, or the complete refusal of the others wish. They occur because neither the 
rider’s body nor the horse’s body follows a strict chronology of movements like 
“clockwork.” Their mutual conversation is both innovative and productive be- 
cause it depends on the situation the horse and rider are engaged in. 

A trail riding situation is created by the humanimal perception of a shared en- 
vironment. Trail riding is not only an embodied practice; it is also always already 
emplaced: “Human beings—along with other entities on earth—are ineluctable 
place-bound” (Casey 1996: 19). Therefore, horse and rider not only respond to the 
other body’s claims, but also to the environmental influences at a certain place and 
time. The horse's perception of its environment is expressed in its bodily behavior 
and the rider experiences it actively through his or her own body—and vice versa: 
“Horses are soul mates, but also body mates to humans, and the relationship is one 
that affects and defines both parties” (Davis et al. 2013a: 322). The rider’s body 
tension or relaxation will let the horse know how the rider is experiencing the ride. 
Through such body tension, the horse knows if the rider is unsure and nervous or 
calm and self-confident in a certain situation. On the other hand, the position of 
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the horse’s head and the ears, as well as the rhythm of its movements, communi- 
cate its mood and feelings to the rider. For a rider, it is important to acknowledge 
these subtle expressions, because, just as all riders are individuals, horses also 
have their individual personalities. Some horses are more courageous than other 
horses, some are very nervous or scared. To know how a horse experiences a cer- 
tain situation is to get a feeling for the bodily expressions communicating mood 
as well as physical constitution. This bodily conversation not only says something 
about the relationship between those two individuals on their own. In trail riding, 
more than in indoor riding activities, “terrain [is] a major component of enacting 
horse cultures” (Davis et al. 2013b: 61). The bodies of horses and humans are 
always already in a certain place which itself is made up of encounters with other 
beings or objects, the terrain, and other environmental features. Therefore, their 
bodily communication is also a expression of their relation to their shared envi- 
ronment. A relaxed trail ride can be changed through the encounter with a noisy 
tractor that scares some horses. The situation can immediately change with this 
encounter and relaxation will be replaced by anxious tension streaming through 
the horse’s body, which, in turn, expects the rider’s response. Rough terrain can 
interrupt the mutual rhythm of the humanimal movements, as can a lack of mind- 
fulness on the part of one of them concerning the other’s body. On a rocky and 
steep path, the horse has to find the way through the difficult terrain. The horse 
will step with more caution, and the rider should not disturb the horse with his or 
her own movements. Not disturbing the horse requires being a good rider with 
enough bodily control to avoid interfering. It also presupposes the rider has 
enough trust in the horse to let it find the way. Successfully handling a situation is 
therefore not only about riding technique alone, but also about establishing a reli- 
able and personal relationship between the horse and rider. Failing to manage this 
can result in unpleasant situations of conflict. 

In the same manner, the environment influences the practice of trail riding 
greatly. Trail riding takes place in Ingold’s “weather-world” (2011): If the sun is 
too torrid, if rain is falling too heavily, or the frost is too icy, riders probably won't 
decide to go trail riding at all. But even if weather conditions are less extreme, 
wind and weather will always sculpt a trail ride. Snow and rain can make the 
ground slippery and uneasy. These “resistances” (Macnaghten and Urry 2000: 9) 
require careful and slow movements. On the contrary, the riding environment can 
also offer several “affordances” (Gibson 2015: 126) to the horse and rider. The 
soft ground of a field path on a sunny and mild day can invite horse and rider to 
let their movements unfold. Wind, weather, the seasonal changing of the land- 
scape, and other diverse environmental features require a response from the horse 
and rider. Trail riding therefore develops its own bodily logic that is evoked by 
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the interplay between the horse, rider, and the riding environment. The horse and 
rider have to acquire a feeling for this “spontaneous arrangement” (Merleau-Ponty 
2002: 67) of bodies and environment. 


5. TRAIL RIDING-SITUATIONS: RELAXATION 


At first sight, there appear to be an infinite number of possible trail riding situa- 
tions. However, if one focuses on what all those situations have in common and 
what differentiates them, it becomes clear that body tension plays an important 
role therein. It says a lot about how the horse and rider experience themselves, 
their partner, and the environment they are embedded in. According to my inform- 
ants, relaxation is the main reason why riders go trail riding. They define this re- 
laxation in terms of situations in which the mutual understanding between the 
horse and rider goes smoothly and without conflict. They often experience situa- 
tions of relaxation when the landscape is well known, the atmosphere is quiet, and 
the ride without goes disturbances, startling encounters, or displeasing weather 
conditions. If it is not too cold or too hot, the horse and rider can enjoy their ride 
much better. Like humans, horses also like it when the sun is warming their skin. 
Furthermore, they are much more relaxed when the wind is not too strong, because 
then they are able to hear what is going on around them. Because the horse's sense 
of vision is not very well-developed, horses rely a lot on their hearing. 

For my informant Susanne, riding through a forest can be such a relaxing sit- 
uation. I asked her to describe this situation. In a few words she captures how a 
relaxing trail ride feels for her and her horse, Fabienne: “Jn the woods she [Fa- 
bienne] is totally relaxed. Slackened reins... Ears straight forward.” It is interest- 
ing to note here that there is a strong correlation between the environment, the 
horse’s body, and her own body. This situation of relaxation depends not only on 
the fact that the horse is relaxed and communicates this relaxation to Susanne. 
Susanne can see that the horse’s ears are turned forward and can feel the quality 
of Fabienne’s movements, which give the impression of the horse being “totally 
relaxed.” To Susanne, the position of the horse's ears and its relaxed body are 
reliable indicators that the horse is in no way nervous or frightened or angry about 
anything. She herself contributes to that situation because she is relaxed as well. 
Both are familiar with their environment. Susanne knows that her horse likes this 
situation and, in this moment, there is nothing around that could disturb the relax- 
ation. Susanne responds to her mare’s relaxation in the way she slackens the reins. 
Slackening the reins brings it about that the horse has more space for its move- 
ments. Not only does the head become less controlled by the rider’s hands, but 
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also the horse’s whole body can move unhindered. This is a signal of mutual trust, 
because if the horse were to suddenly bolt, Susanne would have hardly any possi- 
bility of getting control back quickly enough. 

Situations of relaxation are not only connected to slowness. A canter or a trot 
can be relaxing if both the horse and human are enjoying the movements. To make 
these faster gaits a pleasant experience for the horse and rider, neither of them 
should become overstrained. On one hand a rider has to recognize the horse's ex- 
ertion early enough and then let the horse slow down again. Otherwise the horse 
will become unwilling to cooperate with the rider, which will result in a conflict. 
On the other hand, the horse may become too coltish such that the rider loses con- 
trol. At these points, situations of relaxation can immediately change into situa- 
tions of exertion. After a long trail ride on challenging terrain or an intensive trot 
or canter, situations of relaxation can also be the result of the previous exertion of 
both the horse and rider. Such situations are therefore more about a bodily neces- 
sity than a deliberate decision. The horse and rider are engaged in a bodily con- 
versation meant to keep them from overextending themselves or each other. Situ- 
ations of relaxation are therefore characterized by the same intention regarding the 
speed, a harmonic rhythm of movements, and the support of the environment, in- 
cluding comfortable weather conditions. 


6. TRAIL RIDING SITUATIONS: EXERTION 


With regard to body tension, situations of exertion are the opposite of situations 
of relaxation. A trail ride is made of both. What makes a trail ride so interesting 
for my informants is the variation that is experienced. It is not just the variation of 
speed but, to an even greater extent, the diversified landscapes of the Northern 
Eifel. It is a quiet mountainous landscape with trails going uphill and downhill. It 
is easy to imagine that this type of landscape can be an exhausting challenge for 
the horse. Carrying a rider on one’s back is a physically grueling task—even when 
the ground is firm and flat. For a trail ride to be an enjoyable experience, the 
horse's physical condition has to be at an adequate level for the terrain. But the 
rider should also be in good enough shape because exertion is not just felt by the 
horse. Performing faster gaits like a canter or trot demands more body tension, 
both for the horse and the rider. The rider’s legs have to be kept close to the horse's 
body, which can cause pain in the rider’s inner legs if he or she is not well-trained 
or in shape. Furthermore, when the horse moves at an extended trot or canter, it is 
likely that their bodies will relax at some point. Yet, it is important not to lose this 
body tension completely. A certain degree of body tension is necessary to keep 
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contact with the horse’s body because it enables the rider to intervene in the 
horse’s movements if necessary. At the same time the rider has to find a feeling 
for the horse’s rhythm and his or her movements to make it more comfortable for 
both. To be unable to establish this mutual rhythm may not just be painful, it may 
even become dangerous, because faster gaits, like a trot or canter, can result in the 
loss of body tension and thus also a loss of contact to the horse’s body, resulting 
in a fall. 

Situations of exertion are first and foremost situations of conflict. A horse’s 
bodily strength and speed are superior to a human’s. If the horse’s and rider’s 
movements are at odds with each other, the dispute will be a bodily one. During 
my fieldwork I witnessed such a conflict between a young rider and her horse. 
This situation arose all of a sudden when we were trotting uphill. Suddenly, the 
young girl’s mare started to canter. Peter, who was our professional trail riding 
guide, yelled to her to slow down the horse’s speed immediately. But the young 
girl failed to do so. She already had some experience in trail riding and with all 
her strength she tried to tighten the reins. But to fight against the strong muscles 
of her horse’s neck was obviously too hard a task for her. In an indoor riding arena, 
this would have been a less dangerous situation. At some point, the horse would 
have become tired and would have slowed down. But on this trail ride, it was very 
important that the girl did not lose all of her body tension to avoid falling from the 
horse. If she had fallen from the horse in an indoor riding arena, she would have 
landed on a flat and relatively soft ground. On the rough forest track we were 
riding on, with sharp stones here and there, she most likely would have suffered 
grave injuries. The girl managed to stay on the horse, but she was leaning back in 
the saddle trying to increase the pressure on the reins and thus on the horse’s mouth 
and nasal bone. Yet, the horse had its head raised up and easily withstood the girl’s 
efforts. “Slow her down!” Peter shouted to her while we were still trotting behind 
them. “Brrr! Stop!” “Do not talk! Act!” The horse was clearly out of the girl’s 
control and at one moment it even seemed like she was going to bolt. For a few 
more strides their bodies were in conflict. Then the girl managed to rein in the 
horse from a canter to a trot and finally the horse began to walk. The rest of us 
also reined in. This situation occurred because the horse’s body expressed an in- 
tention to canter and her rider’s body responded to this claim with a lack of asser- 
tiveness communicated through a lack of body tension. After the trail ride our 
guide Peter discussed this incident with us. In his view, it was clear that the horse 
merely stopped because she lost interest in running. Peter argued that she probably 
noticed that all the other horses did not follow her pace. This itself can be ex- 
plained by the evolutionary fact that horses have developed a strong herd instinct. 
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This situation of conflict ended without any harm. But it also gave an impression 
that situations of exhaustion can become dangerous. 

Less dangerous but equally exhausting are situations of conflict that result 
from the horse’s unwillingness to move forward. Jaqueline described such a tense 
and frustrating situation. She decided to go on a trail ride, but her pony Popcorn 
had not been very enthusiastic about this undertaking. I asked her how she had 
known that Popcorn wasn’t pleased with this. Jaqueline said: “If Popcorn is not in 
the mood for a trail ride, I don’t stand a chance. She stops everywhere and starts 
grazing.” In this situation, again, the rider and the horse are engaged in a bodily 
dispute concerning whether to walk on or to stop and graze. One could imagine 
that it would be very exhausting to always pull the reins when the horse keeps 
dropping its head down. To prevent such situations of exertion, conflicts should 
be avoided. This can result in a compromise. When I asked Jaqueline what she 
usually does when such a situation of conflict arises, she answered: “We will 
choose the shorter route.” It is not always the rider who has control of all situations 
in trail riding. Often the rider will have to make a compromise in order to avoid 
these frustrating situations. For my informants, in trail riding the horse should not 
be forced all the way. To know and to acknowledge the horse’s moods is also part 
of their idea of mutual understanding and constrains the ‘personalistic attitude’ 
they apply towards their horses. 


7. TRAIL RIDING-SITUATIONS: ANXIETY 


Riders should always have in mind that horses do not just have a well-developed 
herd instinct but also a powerful instinct to flee. In evolutionary history, horses 
have always been the herbivorous prey for many carnivorous predators. The im- 
plications of this fact are not to be underestimated: horses perceive their environ- 
ment in a manner that is very different from human perception. For a horse, a 
situation will become frightening if something unknown appears that could be po- 
tentially harmful in the horse’s perception of its environment. Through its open- 
ness to environmental influences, a trail ride is full of possibly dangerous objects. 
Even other unfamiliar animals or humans can cause nervousness in some horses— 
especially when they are inexperienced or young. Situations of anxiety and exer- 
tion have in common the fact that both are palpable through a high body tension. 
If a situation becomes potentially dangerous, the horse’s trust in the rider is at 
stake. The horse has to decide whether it will flee or rely on the rider’s bodily 
response to the situation. Such a situation can be the encounter with a plastic tar- 
paulin fluttering in the wind. Werner told me about such an encounter he had some 
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years ago. He was on a trail ride in the woods near the village he lives in. His mare 
was an experienced horse as well, but notwithstanding this she got frightened by 
this plastic tarpaulin someone put on to a pile of stones somewhere at the wayside. 
Until that moment, it had been a relaxed trail ride, but suddenly a risky situation 
arose. The body of Werner’s horse immediately tensed up and the horse stopped 
abruptly, flattening its ears. In such situations two things are likely to happen. 
Either the horse will give in to its basic instinct to flee as fast as possible from the 
potential danger, or it will trust the rider that there is nothing to be scared about. 
It is the rider’s response to the frightened and tense body of the horse that will 
determine how the situation will continue. In this situation, the rider should be 
able to stay relaxed and to talk to the horse in a calm and soothing voice. But 
relieving the horse’s anxiety is not done with words alone. To relax the horse, the 
rider’s body must communicate relaxation by telling the horse that there is nothing 
to be frightened about. “This points out how communication is about more than 
body kinetics. It is about sensations and emotions and affect. It goes beyond verbal 
language.” (Davis, Maurstad, and Cowles 2013a: 332). Staying composed is es- 
sential in such a situation of anxiety. Werner formulated it like that: “/fa horse is 
scared, it will seek protection. If you as the rider aren't able to afford protection, 
the horse will protect itself. And then you are just simply sitting on top.” 

It is not always easy for a rider to stay calm in such a situation. Most often, it 
is not the cause of the horse's shock that also makes it hard for the rider to stay 
calm, but rather the very reaction of the shocked horse to whatever frightens it. As 
a trail rider, Werner knew about his horse’s instinct to flee and about all the dan- 
gers that can result from a bolting horse. Sitting on the back of a bolting horse is 
not a pleasant experience because the rider has nearly no influence on the horse— 
one is “just simply sitting on top” of it. Just the idea of this sort of experience can 
cause an equivalent sort of anxiety in the rider’s body. The rider’s fear of the horse 
being frightened will intensify the horse’s anxiety, because the rider’s bodily re- 
sponses indicate that there really is something to be scared of. To prevent a situa- 
tion of anxiety means to be mindful of how the response of one's own body could 
be understood by the horse. Werner was experienced enough to stay calm even 
when his horse abruptly stopped at the tarpaulin, turned around, and immediately 
started to sprint away from that fluttering alien object. He controlled his breathing, 
relaxed his muscles, and slackened the reins. In reality, slackened reins would 
have given all the freedom to his mare to continue her flight, but instead of fleeing 
in panic she did four canter strides and then slowed down. “She noticed that I was 
relaxed, and therefore, that there was nothing to be afraid of,’ explained Werner. 
This situation of anxiety dissolves when both return to the former bodily relaxa- 
tion they had enjoyed before this incident. 
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CONCLUSION 


These horse-human situations I have briefly characterized belong to the biography 
of certain horses and humans. They are born into a historic and local situation that 
allows them to engage in trail riding under the premise of partnership and mutual 
understanding. For the riders who are my informants, their horses are “not just 
sports equipment” (Gerd) but family members and even friends. It is for this rea- 
son that they relate to their horses in a personalistic manner and also seek to un- 
derstand their horses’ perception of the environment. Mutual understanding be- 
tween horse and human is the premise for their humanimal engagement in trail 
riding. It is very highly valued because trail riders distinguish themselves from 
other forms of equestrian culture in claiming that trail riding is a pleasant experi- 
ence for their horses as well. This necessarily implies that there must be some sort 
of mutual understanding with their horses. All of my informants are sure that they 
do enjoy this mutual understanding. In their explanations it becomes clear that 
their idea of mutual understanding is not of an abstract and theoretical kind but 
exists in the practical humanimal engagement. The practical engagement in trail 
riding is deeply embodied and emplaced. The horse’s and the rider’s “bodily be- 
havior is itself meaningful, it is intentional” (Zahavi 2001: 153) because it is al- 
ways already directed towards an actual situation. To understand what kind of 
mutual understanding trail riders are talking about is to look at those situations. 
This form of mutual understanding is not about an ongoing harmony between two 
species that cannot be destroyed; it is rather about negotiating. Hence, all situa- 
tions described above are negotiated by the horse and rider in light of certain en- 
vironmental hindrances and affordances. This negotiating can also result in situa- 
tions of conflict, exertion, and anxiety. But even in those situations of conflict 
there is a humanimal understanding of that conflict. 

The more skilled the horse and rider are in the practice of trail riding, the less 
conflict will arise. Tim Ingold’s notion of skill is valuable for making clear what 
skills horses and riders have to acquire and how this can be done. The horse and 
rider are skilled when they ‘know what they are doing’ when they are trail riding. 
In trail riding, this means both are able to handle the challenges arising on a trail 
ride. If a trail ride should be a pleasant experience for horse and rider, situations 
of anxiety and conflict should be avoided and situations of exertion have to be 
tolerable. A skilled rider knows why a certain conflict arises—whether it is be- 
cause of a fluttering tarpaulin that scares the horse or because of the horse not 
being in the mood for a trail ride. The rider is also able to defuse the situation into 
a situation of relaxation. Likewise, a skilled horse is more likely to stay relaxed in 
the face of a challenging event, like the tarpaulin or a noisy tractor coming 
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closer—even if the rider is a novice and becomes nervous. The bodies of skilled 
horses and riders are able to communicate that the situation is not at all dangerous. 
To stay relaxed in a challenging situation is more likely if the horse and rider are 
experienced in trail riding because “[s]uch skill is acquired not through formal 
instructions, but by routinely carrying out specific tasks.” (Ingold 2000: 162) What 
Ingold points out here was experienced by my informants and their horses, who 
of course had not always been as experienced as they are now. It is their ongoing 
engagement in trail riding that forms those skills. Those skills can hardly be re- 
hearsed in an indoor riding arena, where the horizon of possible environmental 
hindrances or affordances is much more limited. To be confronted with a fluttering 
tarpaulin indoors will definitely be something completely different than the sud- 
den encounter outdoors. Besides basic riding skills, in trail riding there is nearly 
nothing that can be learned by formal instruction. All of my informants state that 
it is actual practice that has taught them the skill of anticipating and understanding 
certain horse-human situations in trail riding. 

Therefore, skills in trail riding are “embodied skills, incorporated into the hu- 
man organism through a process of development” (Ingold 2000: 292) and—as my 
fieldwork has shown—skills can also be incorporated in the non-human organism. 
The horse can also become skilled in trail riding. Its movements respond not only 
to the riders claims, but also to the environment and it will stay relaxed in situa- 
tions that can become critical for inexperienced horses. To make a trail ride a 
pleasant experience for the horse and rider alike, it is necessary to establish a mu- 
tual bodily understanding so that horse and rider can adequately respond to each 
other and can bodily negotiate those horse-human situations. For all of my inform- 
ants it was self-evident that those trail riding situations they find themselves in are 
not only about the horse-human relationship, but also about the triangle of percep- 
tion of horse, rider, and their environment. 
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Honeybees in the Life and Religion of the 
People of Arnhem Land, Australia 


AUNG SI 


Abstract: The manner in which Indigenous communities in remote northern Aus- 
tralia interact with local species of honeybees is described as a multifaceted situ- 
ation. The main language communities discussed in this paper include Kune, Rem- 
barrnga, Djinang and Yolngu Matha. The mundane aspect of the human-honeybee 
situation is reflected in indigenous people’s knowledge of the distribution of dif- 
ferent honeybee types in the natural environment, as well as of ways of identifying 
and locating beehives. A specialist technique of tagging individual bees to locate 
a hive is described by a Kune language speaker; in other communities, there ap- 
pear to be culture-specific norms that dictate the rights of the honey-hunter over 
a particular hive. The ritual and ceremonial significance of honeybees to the com- 
munities of Arnhem Land form an important second aspect of the human-honeybee 
situation. Forming a bridge between the two aspects, regular increase ceremonies 
performed at sacred sites assure a plentiful harvest of honey in the upcoming sea- 
son. A more complex ceremony, owned by the Marrangu Djinang people, is asso- 
ciated with the myth of the ancestral being Mewal, who is said to have been, 
among other things, a honey hunter. The Mewal myth is also woven into funerary 
rites, with depictions of honeybees symbolizing a link between the living and the 
dead. Finally, it is Mewal who ‘sends’ honeybees to numerous neighboring, affil- 
iated clans, thereby creating a sense of unity between otherwise distinct linguistic 
and cultural communities. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Human societies that exist in landscapes containing honeybees not only value the 
sweet liquid produced by these insects, but also frequently ascribe to them a range 
of moral and emotional qualities. Honey and honeybees figure repeatedly in the 
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religious, epic and secular Sanskrit texts of India, even though it is not precisely 
known whether bee-keeping was actively practiced at the time that these texts 
were written. In relation to humans, bees were commonly cast in the role of an 
aggressive lover harassing a beautiful woman, or regarded as a bad omen when 
encountered inside one’s home (Karttunen 2009). For the wild-honey-collecting 
Solega people of southern India, the queen bee is a good mother to her hard-work- 
ing daughters, who play a crucial role in pollinating the crops that humans depend 
on (Si 2016). In the European tradition, which undoubtedly was associated with a 
long history of beekeeping, the bee colony was ruled by a ‘king,’ whereas the 
gender of the workers was a great mystery as they not only possessed weapons 
(and therefore must have been male) but also took care of their young (a suppos- 
edly female trait) (Aristotle 1953). Later authors promoted the idea of a well-func- 
tioning hive as an allegory of a nation state with a wise and benevolent monarch, 
served by a loyal, industrious and united people (Campbell 2006). 

This chapter presents yet another human society—or rather, a group of socie- 
ties—with its own unique way of perceiving honeybees, interacting with them, 
and appropriating them as totemic representations in key aspects of cultural prac- 
tice. The societies in question are the contiguous language groups of Arnhem Land 
in the Top End of Australia (Figure 1), and the honeybees that play a central role 
in these cultures are the four or so native stingless bee species that inhabit this 
region. The honey produced by these bees is naturally an important traditional 
food-source for the indigenous inhabitants of the region, and all the languages 
spoken there have at least two, and usually many more names for different types 
of honeybee. Important sacred sites associated with honeybees (commonly called 
‘sugarbag’ in the local variety of English) exist in the territories of many, if not 
all, language groups, and depictions of sugarbag figure prominently in rituals. 


Burarra Yolngu 
a Matha 


o>? 


7 & 
Kune 


Rembarrnga 


Nunggubuyu 


Figure 1. The principal languages discussed in this paper, and their approximate locations 


in northern Australia. 
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The ‘situationality’ of the interactions between the Indigenous Australians of Arn- 
hem Land and the honeybees of the region is multifaceted. On the one hand, one 
will note the attention that Indigenous people pay to the presence of honeybees in 
their environment, either when actively looking for honey, or merely walking 
through the landscape (‘the bush’ in Australian English) for other reasons. The 
aspect of situationality at hand here extends beyond simple events like finding a 
hive and chopping down a hollow tree to access the honey within; it manifests 
itself through the knowledge people have of different honeybee types, of the loca- 
tions of individual hives on their land, and the seasonal knowledge that allows 
people to decide on the right time to collect honey. On the other hand, one will 
note the equally important role that honeybees play in ritual. These rituals deal 
with both mundane concerns, such as ensuring an abundance of honey in a partic- 
ular season, as well as those of a more religious nature, such as initiation or funer- 
ary rites. Honeybees are actively invoked in the performance of such rituals, as 
they reflect in their behavior aspects of the human condition, while also serving 
other roles that hold human society together. The following sections will attempt 
to describe the various facets of the human-honeybee situation in Arnhem Land in 
some detail. The ethnobiological aspects of the relationship are described first, and 
this includes a brief discussion of the linguistic information associated with peo- 
ple’s knowledge of honeybee behavior and ecology. A further section provides a 
review of the anthropological literature on the topic of honeybees in Indigenous 
Australian religion and ritual. This section seeks to demonstrate how honeybees 
and the myths and rituals associated with them unite people from many different 
clans and language groups. 


2. BEES IN THE LANDSCAPE 


Each language group of Amhem Land has its own way of characterizing and nam- 
ing the four or so biological species of stingless honeybee that share the landscape 
with humans. The number of names ranges from around six (implying that some 
Species are given more than one name depending on certain contextualizing fea- 
tures) to around two (here, naturally, two or more species will share a name). The 
exact mapping of names to species is a complex phenomenon, but some of the key 
factors that drive the variation in bee-naming in Arnhem Land languages are de- 
scribed in Si and Carew (in press). Briefly, it appears that speakers of different 
language groups pay attention to a range of features when categorizing honeybee 
types. These include the location of the hive (in a tree trunk, in tree branches, in 
rock or in termite mounds), the shape of the entrance to the hive (there may or 
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may not be a wax tube of variable length constructed by the bees), and the behavior 
of the insects (one honeybee type is said to be aggressive). An intriguing pattern 
in the naming of bees across Arnhem Land is the frequency with which one or two 
ethnospecies are called by the same or very similar sounding names in a variety 
of non-contiguous languages. This phenomenon is further discussed in a later sec- 
tion, as it reflects an important cultural link between the various language groups, 
a link that is powered by the ceremonial importance of bees and honey. 

My own fieldwork was carried out primarily in Buluhkaduru outstation in cen- 
tral Arnhem Land with speakers of Kune, a dialect of the large language chain 
called Bininj Kun-Wok. Some of these Kune speakers also knew the Rembarrnga 
language to varying degrees of fluency. In addition, one week of fieldwork was 
carried out further east with Marrangu Djinang people based around the town on 
Ramingining, while working on a film project on the songline ‘Mewal’ 
(https://call.batchelor.edu.au/project/mewal/; also, see below) Charlie Brian, a 
speaker of Kune and Rembarrnga, and the traditional owner of the land around 
Buluhkaduru outstation, agreed to work with me and allowed me to carry out re- 
search on his ancestral lands and with his family members. Charlie and his family, 
like many families of the region, prefer to live in the nearby town of Maningrida 
during the rainy season, as flooding of the roads makes travel to and from the 
outstation near impossible during this time. Once the roads are open, however, the 
extended family moves to the outstation, coming into town sporadically to pur- 
chase supplies and access government services. The end of the wet season is a 
time of plenty, as is reflected in the range of animals caught by all family mem- 
bers, young and old, in the creeks and billabongs around the camp. These include 
an assortment of fish, with birlmu ‘barramundi’ being the most prized species, 
turtles and water goannas. Magpie geese are occasionally ‘imported’ from the 
swamps to the east and north-west of Buluhkaduru by visiting friends and rela- 
tives, while individuals who own a shotgun might occasionally go on a water buf- 
falo or wild pig hunt, with the meat being shared among the extended family. 
Charlie himself recalls hunting for wallabies and emus as a young man, first with 
a spear and borndok ‘spear thrower’, and later with a shotgun. 

While interactions with honeybees are in reality far less frequent than interac- 
tions with the larger animals mentioned above, bees and honey do figure fre- 
quently in the minds of people. When I mentioned honeybees to Charlie during 
my first visit to Buluhkaduru in February 2014, he informed me straight away of 
three or four hives that he had been observing for the past year. These were a short 
walk from the camp—Charlie knew exactly which trees they were in, and what 
sort of bees they belonged to. It being the end of the wet season, however, he 
recommended waiting until my next field trip in the dry season before opening the 
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hives to sample the honey and see the bees. This would not only make the hives 
more accessible, as the tall grass growing everywhere would be either dry or burnt, 
but also make it more likely that the hives were full of honey. 


3. SEARCHING FOR HONEY 


The act of searching for honey often requires nothing more than the use of one’s 
senses, along with a considerable amount of patience and persistence. At the low- 
tech end of the spectrum of practices is the ‘walk and observe’ method, where a 
honey-hunter simply identifies promising candidate trees—those with hollows or 
dead branches—and observes them for a time to detect the presence of bees flying 
in and out of a hive. Occasionally, s/he will strike the trunk of a potential honey- 
containing tree with the back of an axe. This not only tells the hunter if the trunk 
is hollow, but may have the added effect of agitating any bees within, causing 
them to produce an audible buzz, or to start flying out of the hive entrance in 
greater numbers. Another practice, which I personally never observed in the field, 
involves the use of another insect to determine the location of the bee-hive. Com- 
monly known as the ‘bee dog’ (rdarda jamu-na in the Rembarrnga language), this 
large insect (possibly a bee-fly of the family Bombyliidae (Fijn 2014)) is said to 
hover in front of the entrances of bee hives, as it seeks to raid the hive for its honey. 
Once a hive has been located by a person, that person can ‘reserve’ it for her- or 
himself, at least among the Nunggubuyu people of eastern Arnhem Land: 


Because the bees are rather small and inconspicuous, and because their hives are not excep- 
tionally abundant, the Aboriginals often mark a tree when they notice bees entering a hive. 
This marking (verb =yadha-) not only enables them to find the correct tree later, it also 
warns other people that that tree is reserved for the original finder (or someone designated 
by the finder). Taking honey from someone else’s marked tree is a flagrant offense. (Heath 
1980: 119) 


Although not directly observed or documented by myself, it has been reported in 
the older literature that among the Yolngu' people of the same region, a boy’s 
finding his first beehive is in itself a special occasion accompanied by specific 
rights and obligations: 


1 The term ‘Murngin’ is used by Warner instead of ‘Yolngu.’ 
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Before circumcision, when a small boy finds a wild bees’ nest, the honey of which is a 
greatly prized delicacy, he goes to tell his father (mari, gawel, and others, too), who will 
open the hollow tree for the boy, and allow him with the aid of his small brothers to eat all 
of it, but will not eat it himself nor allow anyone else to touch it. This rule is very important, 
for it rests upon a magical idea that the boy will have good luck in the hunt and in later 
finding large nests. Should a man eat any of the boy’s first wild bee’s honey, a father would 
consider this more than sufficient cause to fight him. It is the father who would take the 


initiative in protecting the small boy’s interest. (Warner 1930: 220) 


Clearly, then, the finding of honey can bestow upon its discoverer exclusive rights 
which in the past may have been protected with violence if necessary. The state- 
ment above regarding the Nunggubuyu practice of reserving beehives was accom- 
panied by a myth that described how two women reserved a honey-containing tree 
for a man, which was then chopped down by two other men. The younger of the 
two women chased the younger of the two men, and ended up killing him. For this 
action, both women were put to death by the dead man’s relatives. 

A far more sophisticated method of locating a hive, in comparison to ‘walk 
and observe,’ involves recruiting one of the very bees whose honey is to be col- 
lected. This method was demonstrated to me by Charlie Brian and Geoffrey Cam- 
pion in March 2014 at Buluhkaduru. First, a particular type of tree called man- 
larru (the Cypress Pine Callitris intratropica) is located, and a section of bark is 
peeled off with an axe (Figure 2a). Drops of resin start to ooze out from the wound, 
and within 10 or 15 minutes, the smell of the resin is able to attract the first hon- 
eybees to the tree. Having landed on the tree, the bees start to collect the resin with 
their mandibles, and stick it into the corbiculae ‘pollen baskets’ on their hind legs 
(Figure 2b). During this time, the honey hunter searches for a certain kind of spi- 
derweb called kad, which is particularly sticky and a dazzling white colour. A 
small piece of spiderweb is rolled into a cylinder between the thumb and forefin- 
ger, which the hunter then attempts to attach to a blob of resin on the hind-leg of 
one of the bees. S/he may be successful in doing so after several attempts, and if 
all goes well, the honeybee departs from the tree after her work is done, and pro- 
ceeds to fly in the direction of her hive. The white spiderweb attached to her leg 
makes it easier for the hunter to follow her, and thus locate her hive. 

Once the tree containing the hive is located, the hunter needs to first find the 
hive entrance (marked by either a wax tube or a simple opening with bees flying 
in and out) in order to estimate where the tree needs to be cut. The required section 
of the tree is chopped down with an axe or chainsaw—this may be the entire tree 
from the base—and a cut is made along the trunk or the appropriate branch to 
expose the inside of the hive. The honey and pollen cells are both scraped out with 
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a stick and consumed, and honey from any cells that have ruptured within the tree 
hollow are mopped up with grass or a kind of tree bark. Such events are, in my 
view, only a superficial manifestation ofthe great esteem in which the indigenous 
people of Arnhem Land hold honeybees and their products. It could be argued that 
the utilitarian aspect of the human-honeybee situation described above is on the 
decline, as knowledge of the production of traditional artefacts is gradually lost, 
as more people move to town to take advantage of the comforts of urbanized life, 
and as mainstream foods replace traditional ‘bush’ foods. The overall situation 
promises to remain intact, however, as honeybees are invoked and celebrated in a 
range of myths and ceremonies that continue to be performed regularly. The fol- 
lowing section details some of the mythological, ritual, and ceremonial aspects of 
the human-honeybee situation. 


Figure 2. Locating a beehive. (a) Removing the bark from a man-larru tree. (b) Bees col- 


lecting the resin oozing from the wound. 


4. BEES IN RELIGION 


The contrast between ‘landscape’ and ‘religion’ implied by the section headings 
in this paper is, in fact, an artificial one, employed simply to differentiate, for the 
sake of convenience, between knowledge and practices of a utilitarian nature and 
knowledge and practices of a spiritual nature. After all, it is well known that many 
elements of the physical landscape play a central role in the religion of indigenous 
Australians all over the continent. Numerous honeybee ‘dreaming’ sites can be 
found all over Arnhem Land and other parts of Australia, and some of these are 
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listed in Prideaux (2006; compiled from various sources). While many of the 
dreaming sites are specific to a particular ethnospecies ofnative honeybee (or even 
a non-honeybee; see the quote from Garde (2014) below), some others are consid- 
ered to be generic dreamings for all honeybees. 

The actions of ancestral beings in their search for honey are said to have left 
permanent signposts in the landscape that knowledgeable individuals from the 
clan group(s) relevant to the region would immediately recognize—the division 
between the western wet lowland Nongere and the eastern dry gravelly Guraknere 
halves of Marrangu Djinang clan territory in north-central Arnhem Land is said to 
have resulted from a blow of the Sugarbag (Honeybee) Spirit’s stone axe as he 
travelled from east to west (Borsboom 1978). This division has far-reaching im- 
plications as the two tracts of land are inhabited by Djinang-speaking Marrangu 
people of two distinct lineages (they may also be referred to by the terms Nongere 
and Guraknere), who not only marry people from different neighboring clans, but 
also have ceremonial responsibilities towards them (Elliott 1991). More tangible 
reminders of a Dreaming Being’s passage across the landscape can be seen in both 
halves of Marrangu Djinang territory, as recounted in the following passage by 
Elliott: 


On one occasion a Marrangu man pointed to some rocks and said, “they’re not rocks, that’s 
Honey,” meaning that a Dreaming Being placed honey in the form of rocks at that site (or 
the honey subsequently changed into rocks). These rocks are now madayin [sacred 


knowledge] because they are a manifestation of the Dreaming Honey Being. (1991: 8f.) 


Many stories feature honeybees, the creation or appearance of honey at a particular 
location and humans looking for honey (Prideaux 2006; compiled from various 
sources). Longer myths that trace the movement of mythical or ancestral honey- 
hunters from place to place invariably mention important-named sites in the land- 
scape, where key events are said to have occurred. At least two such stories have 
been recorded from the north-eastern part of Arnhem Land, in the region where 
the Yolngu languages are spoken. One of these is the story of the ancestral Sugar 
Bag Hunter Wuyal, as told in the Rirratjingu language? of Nhulunbuy (Wilkinson 
et al. 2009). The story details the path taken by Wuyal, names the type of honey 
he was looking for, lists the names he gave to various places, describes his physical 
appearance (his body was covered in “the fluff of a sort of wattle, stuck all over 
him with the honey he was eating”), names the locations where he found honey or 
encountered bee swarms, and also where he consumed the honey, danced, or 


2 Part of the Yolngu dialect chain. 
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rested. The second story, owned by the Marrangu Djinang people who live further 
west, tells ofthe ancestral Sugar Bag Hunter Mewal and her sisters, who go on a 
similar journey around the town of Ramingining (Borsboom 1978; Elliott 1991, 
2015). While one senior Djinang person stated that Mewal and Wuyal are ‘the 
same’ (pers. comm. Margaret Carew), the two stories are treated separately in this 
paper, as acceptance of this view needs to be confirmed for the other language 
groups of the region. The Mewal story, with along with its ritual aspects, will be 
discussed in a later section. What follows is a description of some ritual practices 
that are closely linked to honeybees and honey. 


5. INCREASE CEREMONIES 


Occupying a space between the utilitarian and the spiritual domains of the human- 
honeybee situation stand the increase ceremonies that are meant to ensure seasonal 
abundance of a desired food. These ceremonies range in complexity from routine 
acts of cleaning and maintenance to ritualized activities requiring special prepara- 
tion and materials. While carrying out fieldwork for the Mewal film project, the 
research team (the present author included) was taken by senior members of 
Walkibimirri outstation to a nearby sugarbag dreaming site—one of many, as 
mentioned above—called mor/k. At various locations around the site were five 
pieces of flat stone several meters long embedded in the ground, with the surface 
of the stones being level with the soil and gravel around them. One of our guides, 
a djungkay or ‘ceremonial manager,’ explained the significance of the site to us, 
saying that the stones were pieces of the tree that Mewal chopped up to get to the 
honey inside. He recalled how his parents would come to the site regularly for the 
increase ceremony. His mother would sit in the shade of a tree and look after the 
children, while his father would clean the surface of the Dreaming of gravel and 
dried vegetation, thereby ensuring a proliferation of honeybees in the surrounding 
trees. Incidentally, there is a large circular area within the region designated as 
morlk, where it is said that one can hear a loud buzzing or humming noise ema- 
nating from the ground if one were to camp there. The sound has been character- 
ized by various Marrangu Djinang people as being “like a truck,” “like starting a 
car engine,” “like an earthquake,” or “like a storm.” While it was not explicitly 
mentioned that it was bees (or rather, the Sugarbag Spirit/Mewal) that were re- 
sponsible for this sound, it is tempting to think that this might be the case, espe- 
cially since Sugarbag is said to have gone underground at Walkibimirri and trav- 
elled thus for the rest of his journey westwards. 
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Some increase ceremonies complement the burning of the landscape tradition- 
ally undertaken by indigenous people for a range of practical reasons in the early, 
middle, or late dry season. These include clearing the landscape of tall grass to 
allow easier access for humans, flushing out game animals in the context of an 
organized hunt, or making certain kinds of bush foods, such as turtle eggs, easier 
to find (Garde et al. 2009). Garde et al. go on to describe how fire serves a dual 
purpose in the context of honey hunting. First, the burning of grass makes it easier 
to visually locate the entrances of beehives that normally nest in the ground or in 
termite mounds. As the entrances of such hives are at ground level, they are usu- 
ally harder to find than tree-dwelling hives, especially when surrounded by tall 
grass. The second purpose is to ritually ‘cook’ the honey in the hives present at a 
sacred dreaming site, and to ensure a plentiful harvest in that season. The follow- 
ing passage from Garde et al. describe the setting of and the procedure involved 
in the ceremony: 


In the Ankung Djang ‘Honey Dreaming’ estate of Bardayal Nadjamerrek is a site, Nabiwo 
Kadjangdi ‘Nabiwo honey sacred site’, on the banks of the Liverpool River (nabiwo is the 
name? of a variety of native stingless honey bee Trigona‘ mellipes). At this site there is a 
small rock of some 30 cm in height that stands up in the ground marking the centre of this 
totemic site. A honey increase ritual was performed here each year to ensure plentiful honey 
and also to protect the honey hives from destructive hot late-dry-season fires. The ritual 
involved clearing the ground around the nabiwo stone to make an area where a group of 
people could sleep. Everyone in the camp joined in circling the camp fire during a part of 
the ritual called bordomo. Wearing paperbark hats, the group would repeatedly circle around 
the fire until it had died down. Following this ritual the objective was to make sure the fire 
would burn at a low intensity without large flames throughout the night. To keep the hearth 
burning gently, pieces of broken black termite mound called djibdjib or djidbinj were placed 
on the fire. The subduing of the ritual fire represents the restraint of uncontrolled hot fires 


that might sweep through and damage the honey resources of a particular area. (2009: 142f.) 


It is not just the honeybees themselves that are the focus of rituals, but also the 
‘bee dogs’ mentioned earlier that help humans locate beehives. In the following 
passage, Garde briefly describes this ritual, with the added context of the etymol- 
ogy of the relevant placename: 


3 The language being discussed here is Kunwinjku, which belongs to the same Bininj 
Kun-Wok dialect chain as Kune. 

4 The scientific name of this species has since been changed to Tetragonula mellipes 
(Michener 2013). 
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Kabulwarnamyo is a site within the Ankung Djang ‘Honey Dreaming’ estate. A complex of 
sites related to honey totems are all located within this estate belonging to the Mok clan. 
Large underground ‘dreaming’ honey hives are said to lie under the ground at key sites 
throughout the estate, as the name Kabulwarnamyo [lit. ‘it lies horizontally underground’ ] 
implies. Also located at Kabulwarnamyo is a djang [‘sacred site’] for a species of wasp that 
preys on the larvae of native honey bees and known in some dialects of Bininj Gunwok as 
norne. The wasp is held in high regard by Aboriginal people as it is said to lead humans to 
hives where it will be rewarded with access to the bee larvae once the hive is broken open. 
The focus of the norne djang at Kabulwarnamyo is a particular Syzygium suborbiculare tree 
which, during species increase rituals, is struck with an axe in order to increase the abun- 
dance of both the wasps and honey. (2014: 105f.) 


6. HONEYBEES AND FUNERAL RITES 


Honeybees are also intimately linked with funerary ceremonies in the western part 
of Arnhem Land, there being obvious parallels between hollow trees from which 
sugarbag is obtained, and the dopan ‘hollow logs’ that serve as ossuaries for the 
bones of deceased humans. Elliott (1991), in his detailed description of the funeral 
ceremonies of the Marrangu Djinang people, documents how representations of 
djarwarre ‘Duwa’ sugarbag’ play important roles in the first two stages (rdarda 
and wandjirr‘) of the mourning process, prior to and soon after burial. In the 
rdarda stage, mourners may perform a Djareware or honeybee song with dancing, 
carrying in their hands a ritual string called malka, which is supposed to represent 
Djareware. 


After each group has ‘forced’ their way in, viewed the corpse and cried, they present a 
bunggul (song with dance) for the deceased. The Ritharngu Marrangu from Lake Evalla, for 
example, performed a Djareware bunggul. This involved stretching a long strip of bandage, 
the Djareware string or malka, from the enclosed shade to the door of the house where the 
corpse lay. Ritharngu and Djinang Marrangu men and women then held the string above 
their heads and shuffled forward into the room where the corpse lay, singing Djareware 
manikay as they went. The string was then wound around the corpse and the bunggul con- 
cluded. (Elliott 1991: 143) 


5 Duwa and Yirriddja (or variations thereof) are two moieties in Arnhem Land cosmol- 
ogy, to which all living things (including people) and places are assigned. 
6 Some of the spellings in Elliott’s original publication have been changed, in accordance 


with modern orthographic conventions. 
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The exact significance of malka is not entirely clear to me, although Elliott states 
that it is meant to “link living individuals with the ancestors” (1991: 73). That 
malka is meant to symbolize the honeybee djarwarre in some way is not in doubt 
however, as the Djinang speakers I interviewed had no hesitation in drawing a 
direct link between the two. The nature of the symbolism, on the other hand, is a 
bit less clear—does the string represent a string of honeybees flying in or out of 
their hive? Fijn (2014), drawing on her fieldwork in north-eastern Arnhem Land, 
suggests that this might be the case, although Clunies-Ross (1978) cautions that a 
more esoteric meaning might also exist. The malka itself is decorated with white 
down and the orange breast feathers of the ganbaladj (possibly the Rainbow Lor- 
ikeet,’ Trichoglossus haematodus). While one of my consultants characterized the 
relationship between the birds and sugarbag as one of temporal co-incidence (in 
that the birds would be seen at a time of year when honey is plentiful), Borsboom 
simply states that “the Djinang say that the red parakeet feathers, processed in this 
manner, really represent sugar bag” (1978: 143). The white down also symbolizes 
honeybees, and recalls the fact that the body of the ancestral Sugarbag Hunter 
Mewal’s body is also said to have been covered in down. 

The sugarbag imagery appearing in the wandjirr stage of the Marrangu 
Djinang funeral ceremony takes the form of a sand sculpture within which mourn- 
ers are ceremonially washed to “to cleanse [the living] from the pollution of the 
deceased” (Borsboom 1978: 147, cited in Elliott 1991). Moreover, the washing 
not only “emphasizes the resumption of the everyday life by the bereaved and the 
continuity of existence despite the absence of the dead person” (Borsboom 1978: 
152), but also emphasizes the “connection between the spiritual heritage of the 
living community (in songs and designs for example) and the regeneration of clan 
Dreamings” (Borsboom 1978: 157). The latter claim is evidenced by the fact that 
the sand sculpture within which the washing takes place is in the form of a 
djarwarre (honeybee) design (Elliott 1991), and closely resembles depictions of 
beehives within hollow trees drawn in bark paintings.* 


7 Borsboom (1978) refers to this bird as a ‘red parakeet.’ Interestingly, feathers of lin- 
daridj ‘red parakeet’ (possibly the same as the bird named ganbaladj in Djinang) also 
play a prominent role in the Djanggawul ceremony of north-eastern Arnhem Land 
(Berndt 1952), home to speakers of Yolngu dialects that are closely related to Djinang. 
In the context of this ceremony, however, the feathers are said to represent the sun’s 
rays. 

8 See http://www.nma.gov.au/history/pate/objects/collection_reflections/sugarbag for an 
illustration, in particular the painting titled Yarrpany (Dhuwa Honey), 1982 by Robert 


Berrangu. 
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7. THE MEWAL MYTH AND SOLIDARITY 
BETWEEN COMMUNITIES 


The Mewal song cycle, along with its social and cosmological implications, has 
been described in two key works by Borsboom and Elliott. The song cycle/Dream- 
ing is owned not only by the Marrangu Djinang, but also by clans, from other 
language groups, that nevertheless belong to the Marrangu Bapurru’—these in- 
clude speakers of Ritharrngu, Djambarrpuyngu, Wagilak and Burarra. Djinang 
people say that the Marrangu Ritharrngu were the original owners of the Dream- 
ing, who gave it to the Djinang; the Marrangu Djinang, in turn, gave the Dreaming 
to the Marrangu Burarra (Elliott 1991). The Djambitj song series performed in the 
Gidjingali dialect of Burarra also contains a section called Woma Dupun ‘sugarbag 
and hollow log,’ which has been extensively analyzed by Clunies-Ross (1978). 
This song, though presumably unrelated to the Mewal song cycle of the Marrangu 
Burarra, also happens to mention in passing a group of spirit women named miwal 
[sic.], who are said to have sugarbag as their totem. 

Many parallels are evident between the Marrangu Djinang’s Mewal myth and 
the aforementioned Wuyal'® myth of the Rirratjingu people, who live further east. 
As mentioned above, it is possible that these are merely two variants of the same 
myth. Both Mewal and Wuyal are described as being covered in white down, both 
travel roughly westwards in search of honey, and both are involved in naming the 
places, plants, and animals they encounter along the way. At various points on 
their journey, they do find honey, transform the landscape through their honey- 
gathering activities, and perform ceremonial dances. It therefore appears that these 
two myths, while being important in their own right for their respective custodi- 
ans, also serve to culturally link language communities at geographically opposite 
ends of the Yolngu dialect mosaic. One key difference between the two stories (at 
least when considering the version of the Wuyal myth presented in Wilkinson 
(2009)) is that Mewal is said by Marrangu Djinang people to send honeybees fur- 
ther west, into the territories of neighboring and more distant clans. This element 
of the story does not seem to appear in the song text recorded by Borsboom (1978) 
or in the narrative presented in Elliott (1991). However, in discussions with 


9 Defined by Elliott as “the aggregate of same moiety clans (mala) that share a central 
Dreaming story (or some form of madayin [sacred knowledge] property) and whose 
countries contain sites named in that story” (1991: 52). 

10 Related to the Wuyal myth is the story of the Wawilak sisters and the associated 
Djungguwan ceremony, described by Howard Morphy and further discussed in Fijn 
(2014). 
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Djinang speakers during the course ofthe Mewal film project, it became apparent 
that the honeybee “embassies’ sent by Mewal to nearby clans were an important 
part of the djarwarre segment of the song cycle. 

The names of the clans to which honeybees are sent by Mewal are mentioned 
in the djarwarre (sugarbag) and Bamboli (stringybark tree) sections of the song 
cycle. During the performance of the song, the names of the bundurr (sub-group- 
ings of the greater Marrangu clan, such as Djulpanbuy, Bapininggarr, Kanbikanbi 
and Kuluwirrinydji) considered to be co-owners of the Mewal songline are called 
out by the dancers as they chop down a stringybark tree to mark the end of the 
performance. Earlier in the performance, the non-Marrangu clans, who ‘receive’ 
honeybees through the acts of Mewal, are also named—these sections of the song 
cycle end with an onomatopoeic “ooo... dam,” symbolizing the bees flying 
through the air and landing in the territories of the recipient clans. 

The outstations of Borlkdjam and Buluhkaduru in central Arnhem Land are 
home to speakers of the Kune and Rembarrnga languages, and lie approximately 
50km west of Walkibimirri, as the crow flies. These lands also contain dreamings 
for both diwarra (the short-nosed, Yirriddja honeybee) as well as yurdu/bobbidj 
(the long-nosed, Duwa honeybee, equivalent to the Djinang djarwarre). For the 
residents of Borlkdjam and Buluhkaduru the honeybees (or rather, the honeybee 
dreamings) on their lands came from the west, with one elderly consultant of the 
balngarra clan even saying that bobbidj had come from Raymanggir, the origin 
site of Djareware as related in the Mewal myth.'! Speaking Kriol, he stated unam- 
biguously that the bees on his land had the same origin as the bees to be found in 
Djinang territory: “Dat said man-kung imin travelim from longwei rait ap to dijei!” 
(The man-kung (bees/honey) from that side travelled from a long way away right 
up to this way!) It is perhaps not surprising then, that several languages of Arnhem 
Land share vocabulary relating to honeybees. This is particularly true of the two 
main bees—one Duwa and one Yirriddja—that have primary totemic and ritual 
importance. Thus, the Yirriddja bee is called birrkuda/birrkuda in Burarra/Gun- 
nartpa, Gupapuyngu, and is an acceptable synonym in Rembarrnga and Djinang, 
or rdiwarrah (rdippu in Rembarrnga) in Kune, Dalabon and, as diwarra or diwar- 
raman, is an acceptable synonym in Burarra/Gun-nartpa. Similarly, the Duwa bee 
(djarwarri in Djinang) is called yurdu or yurduppal in Kune, Rembarrnga, Bu- 
rarra/Gun-nartpa and Dalabon, bobbidj/bopich in Burarra/Gun-nartpa, Ndjébbana, 
Kun-barlang and Gurr-goni, and yarrpany in Wurlaki and Gupapuyngu. 

The Mewal myth, and possibly also the related Wuyal myth, therefore serve 
to link and unite people across several clan and language boundaries over a large 


11 For a composite version of the Mewal story, see (Elliott 1991, 58). 
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part of Arnhem Land. The solidarity felt by the disparate groups is driven in part 
by the knowledge that the honeybees (at least the Duwa bees) present on their clan 
territories all share a single origin, namely the creation and honey-gathering acts 
of the ancestral Sugarbag Hunter Mewal. The theme of inter-clan solidarity is also 
evident in Marrangu funeral rituals, in parts of which sections of the Mewal song 
cycle are performed: 


Wandjar [sic., wandjirr, the last phase of funerary rites] also highlights the themes of clan 
solidarity and unity of ancestors and living people. This is evidenced when the mourners 
stand inside the ground sculpture and are washed. The sculpture is a Dreaming design, such 
as Djareware [sic., djarwarre], shared with several other clans and as such expresses the 
Dreaming ties that exist between these clans and between the deceased individual and 
his/her clan. The fact that all mourners stand inside the sculpture when washed, regardless 
of which clan owns the design, is also a strong demonstration of solidarity. By washing in 
Wandjar mourners express unity with the dead person, his/her clan, that clan’s Dreamings, 


clans sharing those Dreamings and with other mourners. (Elliott 1991: 153) 


Finally, the Mewal myth also unites a number of synchronic elements of the phys- 
ical and biological environment. The ngorre ‘‘nose,’ wax tubes’ that form the en- 
trance to djarwarre hives recall the shape of the bongberre, the stick implement 
made from the stem ofa plant of the same name (Brachychiton spp.). The stem is 
peeled of bark, and one end chewed to produce a brush-like effect. This end can 
be poked into hard-to-reach cavities in honey-containing tree trunks to mop up 
any free honey and deliver it into one’s mouth. An important dreaming in the form 
of a rock can be found by Djimbi Creek, near the western border of Marrangu 
Djinang territory. The Marminy rock, with its narrow waist and flaring, flat-topped 
head also resembles the ngorre of djarwarre and the bongberre stick. In addition, 
the difference in shape between the top and bottom parts of the rock are said to 
reflect the compartmentalization of the beehive, with dulge ‘pollen’ in the wider 
top part and djarwarre proper ‘honey’ in the lower narrow part. 
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Lions and Flies 


Forager-Animal Situations 


THOMAS WIDLOK 


Abstract: We readily accept that human-animal relations vary in relation to the 
culture of the humans involved and in relation to what animal species we are deal- 
ing with. However, the same “kind” of animal and the same “kind” of humans 
may still engage in very different relations with one another. The notion of “situ- 
ation” sheds light on the fact that these relationships are not due to inherent and 
unalterable characteristics of humankind or of animal species but rather to par- 
ticular humans and particular animals interacting repeatedly and habitually 
throughout history. In this contribution, I look at the relation between southern 
African foragers and lions along these lines. In the Kalahari, humans and lions 
have lived for a long time side by side without much conflict, but a few changes in 
the conditions that enable this relationship are enough to lead to quite a different 
situation. Relations between humans and lions in many cultural settings are spe- 
cial and particularly loaded. Examples include special events such as the recent 
shooting of “Cecil the lion” in Zimbabwe, which generated a wave of outrage in 
Western social media. Examples also include motifs in the folklore of southern 
African foragers, who are also known as “San” or “Bushmen,” in which the char- 
acter of the “Lion” is depicted as an animal of great power but also subject to 
human trickery. This contribution argues that human-lion relationships on the 
ground are not so much determined by exceptional events or by conventional mo- 
tifs in storytelling but by historically contingent situations to which humans and 
lions contribute through the particular modes of interaction. That interaction can 
be characterized as one of intimate mutual recognition but also as one of keeping 
a distance from one another. 
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fliege 
liege 
geh 


(from Ernst Jandl, Bestiarium)! 


1. INTRODUCTION: HUMANS-ANIMALS STUDIES 


“Humans-Animals Studies” would be the more appropriate term for the burgeon- 
ing field, if it were not for the awkwardness of the plural form in English. Thinking 
of these relationships in the plural is appropriate not only because humans and 
animals are social creatures but because it seems to matter what group of people 
and what kind of animal we are dealing with. Since the emergence of cultural 
relativism we are used to the idea that humans differ in the way in which they 
relate to animals. Early ethnographic reports along these lines found their way into 
prominent places in the literature. The way that “Bushmen,” the indigenous 
hunter-gatherers of southern Africa that I deal with in this contribution, physically 
feel their way into the animals they are hunting was picked up by a variety of 
writers. Elias Canetti, for instance, in his “Crowds and Power” writes about “pre- 
sentiment and transformation among the Bushmen” which include the bodily sen- 
sations that hunters have that signal the presence of game animals (Canetti [1960] 
1992, see also Szalay 2002). They may feel the grass on their own feet as the 
springbok walks through the grass long before they can see or hear the animal, 
they feel the blood of the carcass carried on their back long before the game is 
killed, and they have presentiments of close kin visiting. Canetti underlines that 
those who doubt the truth of these presentiments will “get into trouble, such as 
being killed by a lion” (Szalay 2002: 105). 


1 For the full poem see Jandl (2016: 177, 182) which highlights that, in German, lion 
(Löwe) rhymes with sore (weh) and fly (Fliege) rhymes with lie, but in the sequence 


also with go (geh). 
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The inverse half ofthe equation, namely “animal relativism,” considering hu- 
man-animal relations for particular animals, has also received a good amount of 
treatment in the literature. This is true for the animals that interact with humans 
most, i.e. domesticated animals. In the West, cats and dogs are subject to special 
attention, and often in a contrastive way (see Marshall-Thomas 1993, 1994). Be- 
yond the West, livestock animals—e.g. the East African “cattle complex” (Her- 
skovits 1926) or the Melanesian “pig complex” (Strathern 1971)—have been sub- 
ject to anthropological research. Other animals have raised particular public inter- 
est, and scholars have emphasized the specific relation that exists, for instance, 
between deer (Marshall-Thomas 2014) or sheep (Rebanks 2015), on the one hand, 
and humans, on the other. The latest, and in many ways most radical and widely 
disseminated account of humans who attempt to feel like an animal, is provided 
by Charles Foster (2016). He has picked six very different animals and has very 
different stories to tell about the problems involved in feeling his way into the 
animals, including the moral evaluation of this experience. He hated being an ot- 
ter, and nearly came to hate the animal itself: they do “not care” (2016: 104), are 
“Prussian in their belligerence” (2016: 98), and “deny reciprocity” (2016: 87). Be- 
ing a swift was challenging due to the difficulty of following them on their long- 
term flights, being a dumpster-diving fox in urban London was tough because of 
the reaction of other humans, and being a red deer had its difficulty because of the 
reaction of other animals (hunting dogs in particular would not mistake him as a 
deer). In the end, being a badger was probably the most successful of Foster's 
experiments. Note that the list does not include an animal that is a potential man- 
eater. The same is true for the considerably less entertaining German version of 
popularized human-animal studies (Wohlleben 2016), which features a “bambi”- 
type fawn on the cover, not a wolf.” Predators, the kind of animal that I will be 
dealing with in this contribution, nevertheless play a significant role in human 
thought concerning animals. The special position of the wolf in European thought 
is expressed not only in countless fairy tales but also in the current fierce debates 
about the reintroduction of wolves into countries and landscapes where they have 
been absent for several generations. In regions in which there are lions (and even 
in those where they are basically absent) the lion is sometimes portrayed as the 


2 Itis noteworthy that a good portion of these books start with “The secret/hidden lives 
of...,” indicating a wide-spread general distance felt towards animals and their way of 
life. For an excellent critique of Wohlleben’s rather old-fashioned anthropocentrism 


and anthropomorphism see Bakker (2018). 
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“king of the animals” and has a prominent position until this very day. It is lions 
in particular that I shall be looking at in this chapter.’ 

Hence, there is increasing awareness that “the human-animal relation” can dif- 
fer, depending on what kind of human you are and what kind of animal you are 
dealing with. This contribution seeks to go even further by highlighting that di- 
versity does not end there. The same “kind” of animal and the same “kind” of 
humans may still entertain very different relations with one another and these dif- 
ferences are not only idiosyncratic accidents or due to special events but they have 
regularities that can be described. This is why the notion of “situation” is helpful 
in this context. The notion of “situation” clarifies that there are describable pat- 
terns but that these patterned relationships are not due to inherent and unalterable 
characteristics of humankind or of animal species but rather due to a repeated his- 
torical constellation, i.e. the situation. It is this patterned situation which influ- 
ences how humans and animals interact and how they perceive one another. 

Social scientists use the term “situation” in inconsistent and often undertheo- 
rized ways. The chapters of this book attempt to improve the situation with refer- 
ence to the domain of human-animal relations.’ All references to “situation” seem 
to have in common that they refer to both typicality and particularity at the same 
time. They differ first and foremost with regard to the emphasis that is put on 
either of these two aspects. At one extreme there are concepts like “the colonial 
situation,” which very broadly applies across continents and centuries to all cases 
in which there is cultural contact (or “the clash of cultures,” see Balandier 1951: 
31) under the conditions that characterize colonialism, namely domination by a 
minority from abroad that is ethnically and culturally different and that has an 
ideology of racial/ethnic/cultural superiority vis-a-vis an autochthonous majority 
group that is materially inferior (Balandier 1951: 36). At the other end of the spec- 
trum there is Gluckman’s notion of a “social situation,” which he glosses as “a 
series of events as recorded on a single day” allowing the anthropologist to see 


3 For a short moment in Kalahari studies, there was a preoccupation with flies and the 
attempt to eliminate lions and hunters (see Sylvain 2015), but since then lions (and the 
others of the big five) seem to have taken over again (see Widlok 2016) 

4 There is also very little understanding of the nuances in meaning that the notion of 
“situation” has across languages. For instance, in English the usage of “situation” ex- 
tends to job advertisements (“situation vacant/wanted”), which is not the case in Ger- 
man, nor in other European languages I know. These nuances, however, are not neces- 
sarily an indication that that “situation” carries an “Anglo-bias” as has been suggested 


for terms like “evidence, 
search (see Wierzbicka [2010]). 


empirical,” “sense” and other key terms in scientific re- 
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and to understand abstract interrelationships in a particular society (Gluckman 
1940: 2), in this case the interdependence of “colour groups of various status” 
(1940: 1). As I shall point out below, the theoretical productiveness of the notion 
of “situation” is exactly that it is neither just an event nor a general condition. 
Recently, Zigon has highlighted this point in his description of “the drug war” as 
a situation which combines the peculiarity of events with the multiplicity that ex- 
ceeds the localized instances of a situation across time, space, and scale (see Zigon 
2015: 503). In this contribution, I shall look at a domain that seems very far away 
from the global drug war, namely the relation between San “Bushmen” and lions 
in the Kalahari. This is only partly true, though, in that questions of nature conser- 
vation, trophy hunting, and poaching in some countries lead to similar reactions 
and measures as the drug war elsewhere—and the economic and political impli- 
cations are similarly far-reaching. However, taking the concept of situation to a 
very different domain shows the versatility of the concept and highlights the un- 
derlying insights about the regularities of human (and animal) action and interac- 
tion. Ultimately, what is at stake in the relation between a single case and a general 
kind is also the need to reconcile natural science and social/cultural science per- 
spectives in anthropology. 


2. THE CASE STUDY: JU/’HOANSI AND LIONS IN THE 
NYAENYAE AREA 


On my first visit to Namibia in 1987, I spent some time with filmmaker John Mar- 
shall in the NyaeNyae area, a remote part of Namibia where Ju/’hoansi, a group 
of (former) hunter-gatherers also known by the collective terms “San” and “Bush- 
men,” lived far away from larger settlements but in close proximity with wildlife, 
including many free-roaming lions. At /Aotcha Pan, where the Marshall’s had per- 
manently parked a caravan under a huge well-known baobab tree, we frequently 
heard lions at night and saw their tracks only 20 meters away from the camp (see 
Figure 1). No one was hurt by the lions as everyone stayed at their camp fires 
during the night so that no one actually encountered any lions during the night. 
Dusk and dawn—or more precisely, the time just after sunset and just before sun- 
rise—were said to be the most likely times when humans and lions may come into 
close contact. In contradistinction to the thrill felt by visitors from abroad, locals 
were not terribly excited about the lions which were not seen during the day when 
people moved freely in the bush. In that particular situation they were more wor- 
ried about elephants that were a threat to the newly erected wind pump for the 
water reservoir. 
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Figure 1. Lion track near human settlement in the NyaeNyae region of Namibia 


As Suzman (2017: 195) has pointed out, Ju/’hoansi of NyaeNyae and Hai//om of 
Etosha up until the recent past considered lions to be “tolerable neighbors” and 
entertained an “accord” with lions, “a non-agression pact grounded in the shared 
knowledge that both lions and humans were perfectly capable of killing each 
other’. This San-lion relation stands in stark contrast to the relationship between 
lions and people elsewhere, also within Namibia. In the ranching area, if firearms 
are available, most farmers would immediately try to pursue and kill any big cat 
that they encounter on their property in order to protect their livestock. In national 
parks such as Etosha, lions are sought out as attractions, but leaving vehicles and 
camp enclosures is prohibited for visitors and locals alike, because over the years 
there have been cases of lions attacking and killing visitors. This contrast is not a 
new situation. Elizabeth Marshall Thomas (2006), who stayed in the NyaeNyae 
area in the 1950s for extended periods, has observed exactly the same contrast. In 
NyaeNyae, lions and people have established a “truce” (as she called it), i.e. a 
ceasefire based on mutual deterrence and a long-established division of labor. Men 
and lions hunted the same animals, they even lived in similarly structured groups 
in terms of size, a group of female relatives being the core, and in terms of mobil- 
ity. But humans hunted during the day and stayed close to their fires at night, while 
lions hunted only at night and rested in the shade during the day. If there was an 
encounter, the lions would normally retreat during the day (even from a kill they 
made) and humans would not dare to leave their camps when it was dark. In an 
encounter, humans would make themselves appear bigger through appropriate 
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body postures, and more numerous through burning leafy branches at night that 
produce a big fire with high flames. But, as Marshall Thomas observes, they were 
not screaming “Bad cat! Bad cat!”—-apparently the reaction recommended to hik- 
ers who encounter mountain lions in US national parks. Instead, the Ju/’hoansi 
would say “Old Lions, we respect you, but now you must go” (2006: 128) or “Old 
Ones, this meat is ours” if lions were to take game that the hunters had shot with 
a poisoned arrow (2006: 121). 

It is important to note that this truce only worked with lions, only in this region, 
and only before the introduction of cattle husbandry, tourism, and state wildlife 
management. In other words, similar lions encountering similar people elsewhere 
(e.g. in the not so far away Etosha region) were not bound by the truce. The lions 
of Etosha are the same species as those in the NyaeNyae area but they are an iso- 
lated population, unlikely to have met their lion conspecifics from other parts of 
the country. Although the landscape is very similar, the movements of animals 
across northern Namibia has been interrupted by farming, fencing, and other hu- 
man activities for more than a hundred years. Hence, the lions of Etosha and the 
lions of NyaeNyae never meet even though they live in fairly similar landscapes. 
The hunter-gatherers of Etosha and those of NyaeNyae also share many similari- 
ties but their situations have also been diversified by colonial history which left 
the Etosha Hai//om without any land of their own while the Ju/’hoansi were at the 
time of independence the only San who lived on land that was considered theirs. 
Until fairly recently, the Hai//om of Etosha and Ju/’hoansi of NyaeNyae would 
not meet very often due to the distance between them. This is a perfect case for 
establishing that Etosha and NyaeNyae were not simply different places but dif- 
ferent situations with regard to human-lion relations. Marshall Thomas points out 
the requirements for such a situation: 


[H]unter-gatherer people had a technology so stable that they were integrated with the other 
resident populations [...] The Kalahari animals seemed to know the charge distance of a 
lion or the flight distance of an arrow, for instance, but they did not know the range of a 
bullet. [...] The truce also requires a lion population of high stability, where the behavioral 
response to human beings—a response that is handed down from generations to generation 
in lions and is not innate or genetically programmed—can be maintained. Many animals, 
lions among them, learn certain responses by watching their elders, but for this to happen 
the teaching too—in this case, the hunter-gatherers—must of course be physically present. 
(2006: 127) 


It is also noteworthy that precisely this situation is subject to historical change. By 
the time that I visited NyaeNyae just before Namibia’s independence, the area was 
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under the control ofthe South African occupational army. The South African ad- 
ministration had a double strategy of strong army presence (which included the 
hunting of wild animals) and a strong nature conservation strategy in terms of 
separating people from animals and in terms of keeping wildlife sufficiently intact 
for tourism. In the 1980s this had resulted in some waterholes being opened 
through drilled boreholes for animals but with no facilities for local humans to 
drink from the water of the borehole, an issue that John Marshall and his Ju/’hoan 
Development Foundation was fighting against at the time. Marshall sought to in- 
troduce lifestock into the area so that Ju/’hoansi could defend their land rights 
better since hunting and gathering were not recognized as legitimate uses of the 
land. The introduced cattle became prey to the lions whose “accord was with the 
Ju/’hoansi, not cattle” (Suzman 2017: 196) and these lion raids led to several lions 
being killed as Ju/’hoansi were seeking to defend their newly gained livestock. 
The collapse of NyaeNyae’s lion population occurred only in the 1990s when He- 
rero cattle herders were appropriating the area despite San resistance (Suzman 
2017: 196). There was, therefore, a human-wildlife conflict emerging which was 
not based on direct hostile encounters between animals and humans but which was 
rather a conflict among different groups of humans which was played out with 
regard to wildlife issues. In the very sites which later became the Khaudom Na- 
tional Park, Ju/’hoansi had been very unhappy about being excluded from their 
land so as to make room for wildlife tourism. Hunting was prohibited but it oc- 
curred nevertheless, especially if it was carried out with “traditional” hunting 
weapons. At one of the places that we visited, a man had recently killed a lion with 
a spear (see Figure 2). In other words, there were considerable changes in this 
particular animal-human relationship underway which were initiated and fueled 
by growing conflicts between humans and their power struggles over land. 


Figure 2. John Marshall discusses lion problems with a San man (at center) who recently 
killed a lion. 
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As I shall point out in the following, it is useful to distinguish the historically 
contingent but nevertheless regularly patterned situation from what we could dis- 
tinguish as singular events or general conditions. With lions being prominent ani- 
mals in human-animal relations, I shall continue using this example to distinguish 
three modes of relatedness that are appropriately expressed through these terms: 
event, condition, and situation. All of the three modes are social encounters and I 
will therefore end this contribution with some reflection on the importance of 
keeping the plural in the phrase “animals-humans relations,” if not in the label, 
then at least in our minds. 


3. SITUATIONS AND HUMAN-LION EVENTS 


“Situations,” I suggest, are a useful halfway house between “events” and “general 
conditions.” They share the element of particularity with events and the element 
of multiplicity with conditions that apply across time and space. However, there 
is a strong bias in scientific thought that gives priority to either events or to general 
conditions and I want to suggest that in both cases this can be misleading. 

Our perception is predicated today in event-mode, as it is constantly trained 
and cultivated by modern media that operate strongly on the basis of spectacular 
and singular events. With regard to the human-lion relationship, the hunting and 
killing of “Cecil the lion’” in Zimbabwe’s Hwange National Park is a case in point. 
In 2015 an American dentist and trophy hunter shot a lion that had been previously 
named and collar-tracked by nature conservationists. The public backlash that fol- 
lowed, especially on social media, forced the trophy hunter to go into hiding to 
protect himself and his family from death threats in the US. The case (or event) 
served as a crystallization point of the simmering conflict between anti-hunt ac- 
tivists and the sizable group of people who go hunting in Africa, including the 
large number of locals who make a living by selling hunts, trophies, and licenses 
to visiting tourists. While North American and Western European countries have 
introduced more restrictive hunting laws over the years, the hunting opportunities 
that some countries provide in Africa have become ever more attractive. Public 
pressure has led many airlines based in the US and Europe to no longer transport 


5 Cecil now has its own Wikipedia entries, in English under the title “Killing of Cecil the 
lion” https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Killing of _Cecil_the_lion, similarly in French un- 
der “the poaching of Cecil” https://fr.wikipedia.org/wiki/Braconnage_du_lion_Cecil 
but in German under its “proper” personal name https://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Cecil_ 
(L%C3%Bowe). 
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trophies from Africa. African nations are divided between those that become more 
restrictive in their policies (usually under the flag of a “war on poaching”) while 
others argue that exploiting local wildlife is one of the few very lucrative sources 
of income left to Africans in the globalized economy. The Cecil the lion event 
could be seen as a turning point which signals a situation whereby the pro-hunt 
faction had been relegated to the position of outcast or at least to a position that 
required constant justification. In earlier days hunting was a common and largely 
unchallenged privilege of the mighty and powerful, which in Europe was equiva- 
lent to the ruling class (Thompson 1975; see Widlok 2008) and in Africa was 
equivalent to that of the colonial establishment and its descendants. Now, even 
those who did not hunt themselves, but tolerated it in their country, were under 
attack. Reactions from Zimbabwe included angry postings by Zimbabwean citi- 
zens complaining that the American and European public was more concerned 
about the fate of a single lion than about the hardships that many Zimbabweans 
and other Africans face, not only economically but also as a consequence of living 
under oppressive regimes. 

Cecil the lion is therefore an “event” in the technical sense provided by 
Meinert and Kapferer (2015), namely, as happenings in which the agency of hu- 
mans is prominent, and where things can change their course because there is the 
potential of innovation and of departing from engrained paths. In this particular 
case, the “innovation” was the break with a matter-of-course assumption that those 
with the power (money etc.) to hunt have the right to do so. At the same time, the 
event is a focal point that may tilt the western obsession with saving African wild- 
life animals towards giving more attention to the voices of locals who live off 
hunting in commercial ways and who at the same time demand a re-focus on the 
plight of ordinary human denizens in wildlife areas rather than that of a selected 
number of special wildlife species. 


4. SITUATIONS AND HUMAN-LION CONDITIONS 


Giving priority to single events seems to be also be fostered by a more general in- 
built western bias of what Ingold (2000) has called the Sigma-principle, i.e. seeing 
every structure as nothing more than individual instances that can be counted and 
added up, each instance with equal weight. Humanity in this sense is simply the 
sum of all basic instances of human life, each counted as one, no more and no less. 
Human-lion relations would be simply the sum total of all events, including the 
killing ofCecil. This approach has difficulties explaining higher-levelphenomena, 
qualitative changes, and the difference between processes of life and growth as 
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opposed to non-living processes. Going back to the human-lion situation sketched 
above, this position would maintain that the situation observed by myself and Mar- 
shall Thomas must occur with necessity after a sufficient number of instances of 
a certain type of interaction-events between humans and lions occur. Human-lion 
encounters in this context are not events in the above sense, possible turning points 
and points of innovation. Rather they are simply instances that in their multitude 
are an expression of underlying natural laws or conditions. 

Setting off from general conditions is equivalent to starting from abstract rules. 
In matters relating to human agency this approach faces the problem that one ab- 
stract rule can lead to many particular situations and events which cannot be pre- 
dicted in their particularity. In our case, any processes of learning or of derailing 
the system (for instance by shifting hunting practices from arrows to bullets, or 
the shift from accepting hunting as a social privilege to challenging this privilege) 
cannot easily be captured this way, although they may be key for understanding 
transitions. With regard to our human-lion example, a natural-law approach would 
only work if the situations were genetically or ecologically determined—or ideally 
both, since genes can have very different effects depending on the epigenetic en- 
vironment. However, as we have seen, lions (and humans) with the same genes 
and under the same ecological conditions need not react in the same way, thus 
several situations (and events) may arise on the basis of one set of general rules. 

The picture changes somewhat if we accept that cultural rules can take the 
position of natural laws (as some sociobiologists or evolutionary biologists would 
probably be willing to do). With regard to the case under consideration, we could, 
for instance, tum to the cultural lore of human-animal stories. It may not come as 
a surprise that the folk stories of the Ju/’hoansi (and of other hunter-gatherers in 
the region) include many stories that feature the lion as a prominent figure. More- 
over, there is ample evidence that San trance dancers often feel themselves trans- 
morphing into lions during their trance see Guenther 2017). In other words, there 
are not only stories and reports that testify the close relation between humans and 
lions but this relation is embodied and performed by the trance dancers. The col- 
lection of Khoisan folk stories from southern Africa (see Schmidt 1989) not only 
contains many lion stories but there are also recurrent patterns in these stories. For 
instance, the lion is a frequent antagonist to the figure of the trickster or cultural 
hero. In order to match the lion’s strength, humans (and the trickster) have to be 
particularly clever. 

One story that I have heard several times during my field research, and which 
has also been included in Khoisan folk story collections, goes as follows: Lion 
was a good hunter but Haiseb (the trickster, human ancestor) was not. Lion killed 
an animal every day but Haiseb did not catch anything and was scorned by his 
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wife while his children had to hang out around Lion’s house in order to get a little 
bit of meat now and then. Then Haiseb secretly stalked Lion to see how he got his 
meat. Lion did not notice but when Haiseb said something from his hideout, Lion 
got scared, dropped the meat, and fled. Haiseb took the meat to his wife and chil- 
dren. This happened many days in a row and Lion’s children went hungry and 
they now begged some of Haiseb’s children who had plenty of meat to eat every 
day. Haiseb’s children started to make fun of Lion’s children for not having any 
meat just because their father allowed himself to be scared off by Haiseb. Lion’s 
children told their father about this and he took a club with him next time he went 
hunting and when he took the meat home this time he did not let himself be chased 
off by Haiseb but instead chased him away with his club. Haiseb came home 
empty handed and scolded his children for telling Lion’s children off and thereby 
spoiling his trick. 

Here the lion is depicted as a powerful and potentially dangerous animal but 
also as one that can be easily tricked and can be ultimately controlled by other 
figures (and by humans) as long as they remain clever and know their opponent, 
but do not get scornful against him. It would be easy to argue that the “truce” that 
Marshall Thomas observed between the Ju/’hoansi and the lions of NyaeNyae has 
a corresponding template in the folk stories. In both cases humans accept lions as 
their partners that require caution and some negotiation. Unlike the Western public 
which seems to be divided in a bipolar fashion into animal-lovers and those who 
care more about other things such as money and human leisure, the Ju/’hoansi 
attitude that emerges from the motives of the folk stories is one of consideration 
and balance. The humans who tell these stories (and those who feature in the sto- 
ries) are neither lion-huggers, nor do they treat lions as just another animal. Rather, 
they are careful to maintain a considerate relationship in which the interests and 
the characteristics of the lions are just as important as the interests and character- 
istics of the humans who have to come to some sort of arrangement with this pow- 
erful animal. In other words, we could read the folk stories as a cultural rule of 
how to create a successful symbiosis between humans and lions. 

However, some questions can be raised as to whether this notion of symbiosis 
is as useful at characterizing the phenomenon in consideration as that of the situ- 
ation. After all, the lion stories are told by Ju/’hoansi and Hai//om across situations 
in which very different relations can unfold. The relations between species that 
ecologists call “symbiosis,” I argue, are better understood as the product not of 
timeless natural laws but rather of a protracted history of interaction. I maintain 
that this is a history of transitions, of situations that change over time. This history 
of transitions is principally an open one. As I will suggest in my conclusion, there 
is no law-like tendency that would bring humans continually or inherently closer 
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to animals or that would necessarily would lead to increasing mutual alienation. 
Situations have the potential to develop either way. 


5. CONCLUSION: SOME HUMANS AND SOME ANIMALS 
SHARE SOME SITUATIONS 


If it is fair to say that humans and animals share situations—and not just living 
conditions within the same general habitat or simply haphazardly occurring 
events—how exactly does this change our view of human-animal relations? The 
first point to note that humans and animals share situations in the sense that both 
species contribute towards creating and maintaining such a situation and that this 
active maintenance is required to make the situation last. 

Marshall Thomas reasonably assumes that the NyaeNyae truce between 
Ju/’hoansi and local lions endured “for many thousands of years’ (2006: 128). 
However, this neither makes the two species interchangeable nor does it blur the 
boundary between the two. Humans may mimic lions and, more generally, they 
communicate about lions. Humans compare lions to other big cats. Humans dis- 
tinguish individual lions. Humans talk to lions. Humans try to deceive lions. Hu- 
mans think of their relation with lions in terms of “situations” (for instance). Hu- 
mans may kill lions out of fear or out ofa misguided illusion of human superiority. 
For all of this, the reverse is not true. The shared situation does not exist in the 
same way for humans and animals, however intimate or long-standing it may be. 
The reason for this is that humans use their facility to (occasionally, latently) shift 
to a position of excentricity (Plessner 1965) in order to look at themselves and at 
themselves in their relationship with others, including lions. This is important to 
note at a point in modernity when (some) humans make particular efforts to live 
like animals in order to experience the world like the m—that is, of course, some- 
thing that animals do not do. 

English writer Charles Foster—who, as mentioned above, tried to live like a 
badger, an otter, a fox, a red deer, and a swift—states: “Wittgenstein said that if a 
lion could speak, we couldn’t understand a word it was saying, since the form of 
a lion’s world is so massively different from our own. He was wrong. I know he 
was wrong.” (2016: 21) In Foster’s own view an animal and a human are each “a 
rolling conversation with the land from which it comes and of which it consists” 
(2016: 20). He insists that “the animals and I speak a shared language: the lan- 
guage of the buzzing of our neurons” and that he can “learn the mythological lan- 
guage in which the land speaks both to me and to the badger” (2016: 18). In the 
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same breath he also talks about conversations he overhears in Russian in the Lon- 
don underground and claims to understand even though he does not understand 
the Russian language. It seems to me that what is glossed as “conversation” here 
is something very different in these various instances, or dare I say, situations. 

My point is that I do not deny that there are possibilities of establishing contact 
and meaningful interaction with animals, be they lions, badgers, or some other 
species. What I do challenge is his assumption that these interactional skills are 
all there is to being a human (or an animal for that matter) and that a shared situ- 
ation necessarily takes the form of a conversation. Humans may go a long way in 
trying to be nothing but “conversations with the land,” but in doing so they lose 
what is characteristic of their humanness which is not just “a more stilted, stutter- 
ing conversation than that of most wild animals” (Foster 2016: 20), but a very 
different position towards the land (and oneself), namely, that of eccentricity 
(Plessner 1965). It is that position which not only allows for the kind of language 
we usually have in mind when we engage in conversation (the “Sprachspiel” that 
Wittgenstein [1993] had in mind) but also the kind of laughing or crying (as Pless- 
ner pointed out)—and the kind of “truce” that Ju/’hoansi and lions engaged in for 
a long time in the NyaeNyae area. 

Foster’s reference to neurons and the land is not coincidental. Those who ad- 
vocate levelling out all differences between humans and animals often base their 
argument on shared materiality (a large amount of shared DNA for instance) and 
they often maintain a deep resentment against any explanations that would require 
any recourse to non-materiality. However, as Plessner’s work has shown, one need 
not be committed to some notion of “Geist” or free floating “culture” that is dis- 
connected from material human bodies in order to maintain that humans differ 
from animals in the way they are able to distance themselves from their own ac- 
tions and ideas.° For Ju/’hoansi and lions, I argue, it is not so much a matter of 


6 As Deacon (2012: 27ff.) has pointed out, this “ententional” quality may not reside in a 
detectable physical substrate while nonetheless being causally effective and function- 
ally adaptive. In other words, humans are not only in direct “conversation with the 
land,” but also, as it were, with themselves, one another and with the objects and ideas 
that they create. They can, for instance, converse with and about the land even in its 
absence. One may lament this state of affairs (as Foster and others seem to do) or one 
may overemphasize this part of human existence as if this would make human life some- 
how disembodied and “immaterial” (as in some brands of Victorian anthropology or 
symbolic anthropology). But it does not alter the fact that even a shared situation is 


incorporated quite differently into the lives of humans than it is in the lives of animals, 
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their sharing conversations as it is of their having come to accept that they keep to 
their respective domains and that they mutually benefit from NOT interfering too 
much with one another. Instead of choosing “identity” as a metaphor of human- 
animal situations, a kinship metaphor may be more appropriate. Lions and humans 
are not the same, but if their relation were seen as one of kinship, akin to other 
kinship relations among Khoisan groups, it would be a prototypical case of an 
avoidance relationship. Being related and participating together in a situation does 
not necessarily mean being the same or becoming more similar. It can equally be 
a relationship of deliberately keeping a distance. 
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